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PREFACE. 


When the coini)ilatiou of a short Hand-book on IHedical 
Jurispmdenco was suggested to, me in 1883, the Jate 
l)r. Hogers, the Chemical Examiner of Madras, consented to 
aid mo in the work, which was to bo tho joint-production of us 
both. Tlie section on poisons was to have been undertaken 
entirely by Dr. Rogers, and I have reason to believe that he 
would have been able to orive some new and interesting in- 

o o 

formation, especially with reference to vegetable poisons. 
Ihifortunately, however. Dr. Rogers died in the middle of 
1884, without leaving any notes. Tho portion which I had 
undertaken to furnish, was then nearly complete, and I there¬ 
fore resolved to employ the leisure which my retirement from 
tho Service, in July 1884, gave me, in abstracting, from tho 
various authorities on poisons, such information as I consider¬ 
ed might bo of importance. Dr. Rogers’ successor, Surgeon- 
Mnjor McNally, most kindly agreed to help mo in the correc¬ 
tion and revision of the proofs, and to him I am indebted for 
several new and important items of information. 

Had Dr. Rogers lived, the book would probably have 
been more exhaustive, and might, perhaps, have been of ser¬ 
vice to professional men. In its present form, I can only 
expect that it may be of some use to Officials, such as those 
to whom I have dedicated it. That some such book is re¬ 
quired, would seem to be an undoubted fact, for at present 
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medical jurisprudence does not form one of the subjects of 
examination to qualify for a magistrate, a vakeel, or a police¬ 
man. 

Coming from a civilian, I can scarcely expect that, in a 
medical point of view, the book will be entirely free from mis¬ 
takes, but every cai*e has been taken to follow the most re¬ 
liable authorities, and to illustrate the different points by 
cases that have actually occurred within my own experience. 

Two subj(3cts have been purposely omitted, which belong 
to medical jurisprudence, namely: Insanity and Insurance, 
to whicli belongs also Survivorship. Questions of Insanity, 
however, are scarcely likely to be settled by the officers for 
whom this book is primarily intended, and the subject is one 
about which there is so much difference of opinion, that I 
deemed it expedient to omit it altogether. Insui’ance and 
Survivorship involve points which arise almost entirely in 
the civil courts, and seemed therefore to be unnecessary in 
the present work. Should, however, the book reach a 
second edition, and it be considered advisable to do so, these 
subjects will be treated hereafter. 

With these words of explanation, I must leave my little 
book to its late, only adding my best thanks to the gentle¬ 
men who have kindly assisted mo in its production. 

J. D. B. ( 

Madras, 

1st March 1885. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

f'OMR luitliors claim for medical jurisprudonco a very wide 
lield, but it is not the object of this book to discuss more 
iliaii the outlines of medical jurisprudence, a knowledge 
of which is required for the criminal cases which como before 
tlio courts. Nor is it supposed that the scientific witness 
will gain any more help from a perusal of tliia book than 
ho possesses from his own knowledge. There is, however, 
a very large class of men in this country, who, though their 
daily avocations bring them into constant contact with the 
nrimiual courts, have little or no knowledge of medical 
iurisprudonce. Police, vakeels and magistrates are apt 
to consider that a knowledge of medical jurisprudence can 
only be acquired with a knowledge of medicine, and the 
consequence is that there are many trials which are carried 
through their various stages without the slightest enquiry 
into medico-legal points which aro of the utmost import¬ 
ance, and an elementary knowledge of which might 
possibly save many an innocent man from punishment, or 
obtain the conviction of the guilty. It is for this class of 
persons that this book is intended; and it does not profess 
to give more than the outlines of the science, with such 
practical hints, obtained from many years of magisterial and 
judicial experience, as may prove of service in the conduct 
of criminal cases_« It simply opens a door, through which 
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tJu) Htiidciit may soo tho many vast halls through which he 
lias t<» go before ho can pretend to bo a real master of tho 
scienco. 

n!-ilico most eminent of medical jurisprudents, 

jiiiii- says: “ ilftidico-legal knowledge does not consist so much 
in tlio ac([nisiti(>n of facts, as in the power of arranging 
them, and in applying tho conclusions to which they lead 
to tho purposes of the law. A. man may be a most skilful 
surgeon, or a most oxporioncod physician; his mind may 
bo well stored with professional information; yet, it he is 
iinahlo by tlio uso of sinipio language to mako his ideas 
known to othors, his knowlodgo will be of no avail. One 
far below liini in professional standing and experience 
may make a bettor medical witness.” In tho same 
way it may bo said, that any man with ordinary common 
scns(>, and tho talent of arranging facts, may, after 
mastering tho riidimouts of raodical jurisprudence, bo able 
to pros(!cul.o or defend a <mso with success. Writers on 
medical jurisprudonco aro almost oxclusivoly medical men, 
their readers are chii'lly inodical men, and the inform¬ 
ation is given with a view to tho witnesa-box, whore tho 

modiciil man [iliiya so important a part. Of course, with¬ 
out a seiontilic tniining in medicine, the student can¬ 
not expect tliat his opinion will bo called for as an ex¬ 
pert; but a witness, however great his knowledge may 
1)0, can only givo his cvidenco in answer to questions 
put to him. It follows, therefore, that in order to be able 
to exii.nnne or cross-examine a witness properly, tho vakeel 
or lawyer must have a knowleilgo of tho qnostions to bo 
asked, and it will depend upon the questions that he 
puts, whether ho will bo succossful in eliciting from tho 
witness all that bears upon tho case. The examination of a 
medical witness in this country is only too often of a most 
perfunctory character, and thero is frequently no cross- 
examination at all. In tlie majority of cases before the 
magistrates, the prisoner is never defended, and, unless ha 
is a well-to-do man, ho is generally undefended in tha 
higher courts. This is a matter greatly to be regretted, 
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and there is a great deal in what has often been urged in 
the Public press, that Public defenders should be appointed 
as well as Public prosecutors. As regards the police and 
the subordinate magistrates, if they possessed a better 
knowledge of the elements of medic.al jurisprudence, they 
would bo able better to understand the points to be worked 
out, and would take moi’o pains than they do at present, 
to record even the minutest details. Jledical men are by 
no means infallible, though they are often inclined to bo 
dogmatic, or, as Taylor says, “ they .are .apt to confound what 
is mere matter of belief, with proof.” During late years tho 
se.ienco of medical jurisprudence lias made great strides. In 
tho majority of cases certain facts have become established ; 
and ill other cases it has been shown that aymptonis, at oiio 
time considered eertain tests, are no longer so. It siumid 
no longer bo possible for medical witness to dogmati/.o 
iinless bo can show his reasons for doing so. If he cannot 
do that, and has mei-ely his own (opinion to .sot against tho 
received authorities, his ovidenco is of little value. 

It has boon remarked by a learned Scotch judge, in a trial Npi-.viiiy ..f 
for murder, whoro tlio prisoner was acipiitted, mainly owing ' 

to cavelessnoss of observation wliou tlio body was first seen, 

that “a nu’illcal mai:, irhoi he seen a dead hodi/, ■■tlioiild notice 
‘ Vcnjthiiiij.” In this country it nirely happens that a medical 
•nail sees a body when it is first found, it is gonorally sonfc 
to him for examination many Iiours after death lias occur¬ 
red. In nine cases out of ten tho {ircliiiiinary examination 
is conducted by tlio police aud the village authorities. Upon 
thorn, therefore, devolves that first aud most important duty 
of observation. It is, liowovcr, melancholy to find bow 
grievously this duty is in most cases neglected. Tho in¬ 
quest paper, or mahazarnamah, prepared by tho polico and 
village authorities, is generally most uns.atisfactory, and it 
almost always happens that evidence is elicited at tho trial 
regarding the state, position, of the body and its surround¬ 
ings which have found no mention in the inquest paper. Thi.s 
carelessness opens the door to concocted evidence on ono 
side or the other, and it must be rememberod that sub- 
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sequent evidence of facts, not mentioned in the first report, 
is always open to suspicion. To take one point which is 
alluded to further on in tlie test, I can recall to mind but 
few cases of murder inwhich the witnesses who were present 
at the finding of tho body, have been able to say whether 
it was cold or warm. Even in England this is a point 
which Taylor says is frequently omitted to be observed, and, 
as ho justly remarks, this omission “ may give rise to groat 
incouvonionco if not to a failure of justice.” To those per¬ 
sons whose duty it is to collect tho evidence for the prose¬ 
cution, it may be said that every omission in tho matter of 
observation is a point which the prisoner can score in his 
favour. Whether he will do so or not is another matter. If 
ho is an ignorant man, and is undefended, your omissions 
will probably not bo noticed; but if yon have a clever 
vakeel or lawyer to cross-examine you, who knows some¬ 
thing of medical jurisprndonco, you may fool sure that his 
questions will turn, not so much upon what you have observ¬ 
ed, but upon what you have neglected to notice. Each 
omission will then become a weapon of defence. 

It fr(!quently happens that a medical witness says that, ou 
examination of a dead body, ho has fouud marks of blows, 
but it very rarely occurs to the prisoner’s vakeel to ask tho 
witness whether ho has applied the only reliable test for 
distinguishing between false ecchymosis (hypostasis) and 
true ecchymosis, viz., incision. It is probable that many 
sub-magistrates and vakeels are not awaro that there are 
certain post mortem appearances which exactly simulate 
marks caused by blows, and if the medical witness has not 
applied tho test, his opinion regarding the cause of these 
remarks is worthless. I have certainly had a medical 
witness before me who, on being questioned, did not know 
what hypostasis was. 

MeiUcai reports, Medical Reports .—Medical officers who conduct an exam- 

eUouia contain, in^tion, or a post mortem, should endeavour, as much as 
possible, to avoid technical terms. The report is not intend¬ 
ed to give them an opportunity of displaying their learning, 
but of conveying information to others. This is best dona 
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by the use of ordinary and intelligible phraseology. Let us 
take the case of an apothecary who is sent up from college 
to take charge of a mofussil dispensary; if, in his report of 
an examination of a dead body, he where to say (what has 
been said in a case quoted by Taylor), “ The only morbid 
appearaTice of the brain was an atheromatous deposit in the 
Pons Varolii, near the situation of the locus niger,” it is 
ten cliauces to one that tho sub-magistrate to whom this 
report comes will not bo any wiser than before. 

Taylor gives another amusing instance. A medical man in 
court was describing tho injuries he had found on the 
prosecutor, llo said that ho had found him suffering from 
“ a severe contusion of the integuments under tho loft orbit, 
with great iixtravasation of blood and ecchymt)sis in tho sur¬ 
rounding ce1luln.r tissue, which was iu a tunielied state.” 

•Uuhje .—‘ You mean, I suppose, that tho man had a bad 
black eye ?’ 

Witness .—‘ Yes.’ 

,1 I'll,JO.—' Then why not say so at once?’ 

Knowledge, which is locked up, as it were, in technical 
tonus, is of no use except to tho possessor of tho key. It 
may bo very useful to the owner of the key; but, like a 
miser’s wonlth, it is of no good to any one else. If you wish 
V! ur knowledge to be of any use, you must make yourself 
!idcrsto(jd. 

Avoid, as far as possible, tho expression of any opinion, 
llecord facts, and wait until your opinion on those facts 
may be asked for. I remember a case of considerable im- 

portatice—it is discussed in detail hereafter as tlie Suri- 

yaua Kovil Case—in which a body was found hanging. 
The apothecary who first examined the body gave it as his 
opinion that death had been caused by hanging, and that 
owing to the absence of any marks of violence, the hanging 
had been suicidal. It is clear that the latter part of this 
opinion was premature. All that was wanted was an opinion 
of the cause of death. Whether it was a case of suicide or 
of homicide was for the magistrate and tho judge to decide 
and could depend only on the evidence. 
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Jn anotlier case I remember an apothecary swearing that 
ho believed the prisoner had caused an abortion by inserting 
a stick into her private parts. There was no doubt about 
the woman having been delivered; the only question was 
whether it was an abortion self-caused, or an ordinary mis¬ 
carriage. The apothecary liad examined the woman three 
days after the delivery. 'J'here was then no lochial discharge, 
and all the symptoms that ho could describe consisted in a 
slight redness of the parts. It transpired that when the 
Woman was brought for examination, the apothecary was 
told that she was suspected of having caused abortion. T?e- 
foro conducting an e.xaniination, the medical man should ask 
no (|nestions from the police or the parties interested. Ho 
should state what ho limbs, and found his opinion simply 
upon those facts and nothing else. An examinatioti of this 
kind will probably give him more trouble than when ho 
knows what to look for, but the result will bo far more 
satisfactory to tho court before which the evidence h.as to 
bo recorded, llr. Caspar, the eminent German criminal 
doctor, is a striking example of the value of medical evi- 
ilonco founded on a thorough independent oxaniination. Ho 
is most cautious in forming an opinion, but when he does so, 
it carries double weight. Two of his reports aro given as 
an example of what a report should bo in tho chapter on 
strangulation. 

In this country especially, a medical witness should bo 
most cautious in giving his opinion us to tho cause of death. 
It often occurs that the ostensible cause of death is not tho 
actual cause. I’or instance, it does not follow that in tho 
case of a body found hanging, tho cause of death was 
hanging. Tho body may have boon hung up after death, 
wliich may have been first caused by injuries, and, possibly, 
by poison. Inst.ances havo occurred, in which poison lias 
been found in tho stomachs of bodies found hanging, and 
Dr. Chovers alludes to the frequency of the practice in this 
country of hanging up the bodies of persons who have 
been otherwise murdered. This is a subject which will be 
discussed in more detail in the chapter on hanging, and is 
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only alliidecl to now in order to point ont the necessity of a 
tlioroug'h iwat morle/m examination, oven when there is soem- 
iiif'ly an ostensible canso of death. 

J^xamine moat careCnlly the size and position of all 
external wounds. The case of v. Gardner is one of 

the leading cascjs on this point. Here a woman was found 
dead, lier throat cut, and a I’azor in her right hand. The 
wound in the throat, however, Avas in such a direction that 
it could not possibly have been caused by the right hand, 
and there were cuts on both hands, which could only have 
been caused in a struggle, proving beyond a doubt that a 
murder, and not a suicide, had been coinniitted. 

Mu careful in noting any signs, which may go to show 
w'helher the wounds wore caused before or after death. 
An inti'resting casts showing tlio importamm of this point, 
Avas tried at the ('utltlapah Sessions in lH7d. Tho body 
of a man was fouml in a aa'cII, and certain persons wore 
accused of ha.ving throAvn h.im in. 'I'horo Avoro no external 
marks of injury except that one of tho ears Avas missing. 
At tho trial it Avas urged for tho defence that tho deceased, 
lieil accidentally ftdleu into tho well, and tho car had boon 
eaten off by llshes, crabs, &c. Altliongh the body had boon 
e.xaminod by a medical man directly it Avas found, there 
Ava-' no reliablo cvidonco to show Avhethor the ear liad been 
e>'.r off bofort! or after death. IE it had been oit oft before 
immersion, it is certain that there Avould have been some 
contraction of the edge's of tho Avound, Avhich Avould not be 
the case if tho ear had been bitten off by fishes after death, 
'i'ho accused were acquitted, and tho death was held to have 
been caused by accident. 

JJo not bo deterred from a mortem examination 

on account of the decomposed state of the body. Of course, 
there are cases in which decomposition is so advanced, 
that an examination is impossible; but there is good 
reason to believe that cases occur where decomposition 
is given as a reason for not holding an examination, 
when one might really have been held. Dr. Caspar 
once examined the body of a woman who had died ten 
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inoiitlis previously by falling into a cess-pool. Not only 
was tlio bo<ly bigbly decomposed, but a portion bad been 
converted into adipocore (flesh-wax). The woman’s master 
WHS suspected of having seduced the deceased, and of having 
thrown her into the cess-pool, fearing that she would give 
birth to a cliild, and the result of the intimacy become 
known. Caspar knowing that the womb resists the ac¬ 
tion of decomposition longer than any other p.art of the 
body, persisted in bis examination, and found that the womb 
contained no fujtus, and that, therefore, a great part of the 
suspicion was unfounded. 

Bo most careful in enquiring whether, when the body 
was found, it was warm or cold. Allusion has already 
been made to the importance of this point, but the case of 
Gardner, already mentioned, may be given as an instance. 
In that case two persons were accused of the murder, and 
the innocence, or guilt of one, depended entirely upon the 
tinio it takes for a body to cool. The body when fouud 
was rigid, and if rigidity could have sot in withiii the space 
of four hours, the murder must have been committed by the 
second prisoner, a woman named Humbler, who, for four 
hours previous to tho finding of the body, (about 7-o0 a.m.) 
was the only person in the house. If it takes four hours 
and moio for rigidity to set in, which is the time fixed by 
the most experienced physicians in Europe, tho murder must 
have been committed by Gardner, who, up to that time, was 
in tho house aud in the same room with the deceased. 
Other circumstances tended to fix the guilt upon Gardner, 
aud ho was convicted, tho woman Humbler being acquitted; 
but bad tlie body been w.arm at tho time it was found, there 
can be no doubt that Gardner would have been acquitted, 
and Humbler probably convicted. 

In this country, where there are so large a number of 
deaths reported as from drowning, it would seem advisable 
that every case of suspicious death should be sent to the 
nearest hospital for post mortem examination.* On receiv- 


* For fuller remarks on this point, see Part II, chap. I. 
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ing notice of a suspicious death, the village authorities 
should at once send information to the nearest police 
station, and the enquiry should commence. The following 
are some of the points about whicli the fullest iuformatiou 
should be available :— 

(1) When the body was first found, was it warm or cold ? 
Was it rigid or not ? 

(2) Had decomposition set in ? 

(3) What was the exact time of death ? 

(4) When, where, and with whom was the deceased last 
seen alive ? 

(5) What was the exact attitude and position of the body 
when found ? 

(G) Note tho position of all surrounding articles, such as 
bottles, papers, weapons or spilled liipiids. These articles 
should be collected and preserved. 

(7) Note the exact position and size of any marks of blood 
on the body or in tho vicinity. State whether tho blood 
v/as dry or liquid. 

(8) Did the deceased show any special symptoms ? If so, 
when wore they first noticed, and how long did they con¬ 
tinue ? 

(9^ How long after partaking of any meal, food, driuk^ or 
medicine, di<i tho symptoms occur ? 

(10) Jlid they iutorinit, or did they continue without miti¬ 
gation until death ? 

(11) Secure any portion of the food or medicine which 
may bo suspected to contain poison. 

(12) Secure all matter vomited or evacuated. 

Note .—When securing food or vomited matter, bo most 
careful to put each matter separately in a clean pot or vessel; 
do not take any old pot, or piece of pot, that may bo 
offered ; but insist upon being supplied with a new and clean 
earthen vessel, which should at once be securely fastened 
and carefully guarded uutil it is given into tho hands of the 
medical officer. 

(13) Note the external appearance of tho body and all 
marks of violence. 
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Tlic Inquest. 


Police notes. 


(1'i) Noto any other su.spicioiis circumstance and all 
statoirients of su.spectcd pnrtivs. 

(I.j) I’ltially, after having noted these points, and after 
having caused them to bo entered in the inahazavnatnab or 
iinpiest paper, which should he signed hy tho village autho¬ 
rities, Inivo tho body at once taken to the nearest hospital 
or dispensary. Accompany it there, and take with yon all 
matters and articles connected with the case. Ho careful 
that no nnneccs.sary delay occurs in this respect, for it is of 
importance that the body should, if possible, arrive at tho 
hospital before dijcompositioii sets in. 

It very often hap])ens that tho inrpiest held by the village 
authorities is nothing more than a farce. Owing to their 
dread of pollution from being brought into contact with a 
dead body, tho members of the inquest often sit down at a 
distance and afterwards sign the record upon hearsay. The 
police ollieor should insist iipon the members of the in([uo.st 
personally satisfying themselves of the correctness of tho 
statements in the in<|uest paper. This paper should contain 
full and detaihal information on tho several points just men¬ 
tioned. If information is omitted from tho inquest paper 
and subsequently supjilied, it is always open to suspicion. 

Tlio ])olico ciliccr slioiilil also remember tlio necessity of 
taking full notes for his own information. AVhen called upon 
to give evidence, he should not attempt to speak merely 
from memory; but, if ho has taken notes, he should ask to 
bo allowed to refer to them. Considerably more weight will 
bo attacbed to his evidence if it is shown that lie exorcised 
an intelligent observation, and if ho shows himself c.autious 
before committing himself to a statement of opinion. If he 
has omitted to noto any special point it is far bettor, should 
lie be asked a question, to at once admit tho omission, in¬ 
stead of making a guess, which may very possibly be proved 
to bo wrong. 
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ON EVIDENCE IN INDIA. 

- « - 

'I’uK f»reafc (liffioiilty, with which all majjiatorial ami judi¬ 
cial ofliccr.s in India have to contend, is the false evidence 
which daily comes before them. It is, probably, no exafjfoer- 
ation to say that a case scarcely ever comes before a crimin¬ 
al court, in whic.h there is not a certain amount of false 
evidence. Kven in cases which are substantially true, there 
is ifenerally a, certain amount of concocted evithsnce. 'I’liis 
evldeticu breaks down and is provt-d to be fals<*, and the 
result very often is that a true case .i>-e.bs let o(f. 'Pile duty of 
a jiidi^e or .a inaLfistr.-tto in this country is, generally speak- 
iiiO", not so much to tlecide which story^ is the true one, and 
which tlie lalse one ; but to separate the Ealseliood ajid the 
i;nth on both sides, and, bavin*; (diniinatcd tlio former, to 
•lei.-ide upon the c.-iso. ilr. Ilollow.-iy, for many years a 
i: ^tini'Miishud j'idj;<! of the iMailras lli_L;li Court, fre<[n<“ntly 
remarks in his jud<;nitmts, tli.-it the le<;a.l maxim, J'alsiuii, ill, 
■Hid, Julsiiiit ill oiiiuihu.'i,^ does not ajjply to this country. 
!> I•b^<;lau^^ the discovery, that somo of tlio ovidonco for 

ao prosecution had clearly been concocted, would, probably, 
be quite sullicit'iit to ensure the release of the accused; 
but, ii sueb a rule were to bo followed in this country, there 
svoiild scarcely ever be a conviction. The native mind is, 
;;enerally speaking, nnablo to understand that tlie truth 
‘ nnailorned is adorned the most,’ and a witne.ss, therefore, 
adds on to what ho knows, not so much with the intention 
of speaking a falsehood, but in order to make the case as 
sale as possible. Instead of confining himself to what he 
knows, or has seen, ho speaks of what ho has heard, or wliut 
be thinks, took place. An amusing instance of this moral 
perversity is given by Dr. Cliovers. A man named Luxiali 


“ Fiilsc iu uuo tiling, false iu all.” 
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bin Biidiali, was tried for perjury at Khandesh (1837). At a 
trial for liiffliway robbery, this person bad given evidence 
under tlie name of Kalliah bin Dowjee, and had sworn that, 
on a certain date, lie had followed up the footprints of 
certain robbers, &c. On being cross-examined respecting 
various particulars, he had not come prepared to answer; he 
admitted that his name was not Kalliah bin Dowjee, but 
Luxiah bin liudiah, and further that he was not present 
when the robbers were traced. He further said that his 
friend, the real Kalliah, was sick and unable to attend 
the court, and that, therefore, he came to depose for 
him ; that the facts to which he had deposed were per¬ 
fectly true, and that although ho was not himself an eye¬ 
witness, yet they were notorious to all the people of the 
village. He was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment with 
labour, and to receive twenty-live stripes. On reference to 
Goodevo, we read that “Mahoinedan law, in certain pre¬ 
scribed cases, allowed the singular expedient of giving 
evidence Inj prorij. In the event of the death of the princi¬ 
pal witness, the absence of the witness on a three days’ 
journey, or his sickness, and in a certain class of cases whore 
the judgment was not barred by doubt, a witness, or the 
person who wotild have been such, was permitted to supply 
a proxy, substituting another person to detail facts or 
opinions for him.” The following case occurred within my 
own experience, and shows how false evidence can be brought 
into a true case. A merchant was passing through a village 
with a number of bandies laden with timber. A number 
of Madigas danced the ‘ sword-dance’ in front of the bandies. 
This is a dance which, when performed, always excites the 
indignation of the Malas, (these two classes of men form the 
representatives of the left and right hand castes amongst 
the Pariahs). 'The Malas protested against the dance, a 
fight followed, and a Mala was so severely wounded that 
he subsequently died of his injuries. An attempt was 
made to prove that the merchant had struck the blow of 
which the Mala died, but when the witnesses came to 
bo cross-examined regarding the details of the fight and 
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wliat subsequently happened, they broke down entirely. 
'Pheie were minor discrepancies regarding the actual 
spot where the blow was struck, but three of the wit¬ 
nesses were palpably inconsistent. One said that de¬ 
ceased, after ho had been struck, was carried to the choultry, 
where he lay insensible for the whole of the night, until the 
jiolice came next morning ; a second said that tho deceased, 
after he was struck, was left on the road, where he remain¬ 
ed groaning and insensible tho whole night; and the third, 
a jiolico constable, said that deceased, immediately after he 
had been struck, walked about two miles to tho next police 
station, showed his wounds, and laid a complaint against 
the prisoner ! This witness, in describing the injuries, had 
tak<‘n no notice, or no complaint was made, of tho injury 
which subsequently caused death, namely, a blow on the 
skull which caused a piece of tho bone to impinge on tho 
brain. An<)thcr wonderful incident in this caso was that 
tho deceased was sent to the hospital and discharged cured 
after about five tlays, the injury to tho brain having been 
uiinoticed. A few days afterwards ho was again ad¬ 
mitted, and died of the injury, which had been previously 
unremarkeil ! In this case there could be no doubt 
thiit there was a fight between tho iRFadigas and tho Malas, 
wh. n the hitttir obstructo<l tho procession ; but after a man 
h'ui been seriously wounded, it was attempted to put tho 
responsibility on tho merchant, who, during the fight, was 
lying ill in his bandy. h’also evidence is as often given 
or concocted through fear as through enmity or evil 
motives. Tho following case tried at tho July sessions 
(1881) at Cuddapah, is a good example. Two brothers 
lived together. They were well-to-do, and their house had 
been twice robbed. A noted robber, who had several times 
been convicted, and who was tho terror of tho neighbourhood, 
lived in the next village. One day, one of tho brothers 
went away for two days on business; tho other brother 
remained at homo. During the night lie heard some one 
breaking into tho hut where their goods were kept. Ho 
went to the door and saw tho robber they so much dreaded. 
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ilown, trying to open the lock of an inner coinpart- 
iiKiiit. llo t-KMhed in with a stick and struck the mau a 
blow on the head. 'I'ho robhor stooped down to pick np a 
stick by liis side, and tho man gave liiin another blow. 
A neighbour tlien came in, and, seeing tho fallen man, 
native-like, struck him a third blow. It was then found 
that tho robber was dead, llecoming frightened, the 
men put tho corpse in a bandy and drove off two miles 
to tho railway, wlnu’e they placed tho body on tho line 
just Ixd'oro the mail train passed. Tho body wa.s found 
no.vt morning with tho head cut off and the legs broken, 
Tho tr.ain had jmssed over the neck and tho legs. Tho 
remains weni sent into hospital and tho skull was found to 
ho fractured in two places, (ividently by blows, and tho spleen 
and liver fe.ii’lully ruptured. I’miii tho spot where tho body 
was loiind, up to the prisoner’s house, were discovered marks 
of wheels and a track of blood. Both brothers wore accused 
of mni’diu'. One pleaded an alibi, which was true, and the 
other d(!nied all knowledge of tho robbery or of tho death 
ol deceased. It had becm a moonlight night, and almost all 
tho mughbours had turned out at tho noise, yet sumo were 
tound to swear that tho brother, who at the time was sovx'ral 
miles oil, was one of tho persons who put the corpse in the 
bandy. After tho prosecution had closed, and before tho 
summing up, tho second itrisonor, wisely persuaded by his 
Counsel, made a clean breast of it, told how the robbery took 
place, a.nd that, drcniding tho known strength and violence of 
tho robber he had “ mado sicker” and struck several 
times, and then fearing tho consotiucnces, had driven tho 
body oir, helped by a neighliour, to tho railway. Tho second 
})ri.soiier was a('(initted on tho ground that ho had acted in 
justiiiablo defence of property. Tho first prisoner, who bad 
been absent, was also actpiittod. If the prisoners had only 
told every thing at first, they w’onld probably have never 
been committed. 

Another reason for false evidence is ignorance. A wit¬ 
ness conies up on behalf of tho accused or, it may bo, of the 
prosecutor, lie is first examined by the vakeel for bis own 
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sido. llo knows that tin's vakeol will ask him no emhaf- 
rassin*' questions, and answers everythinjr olt ‘ pat’. In fact, 
ho prtjbably says <a great deal inoro than ho reaily knows. 
When the other vakeel gets up, he knows that lie is retain¬ 
ed on the opposite si<lo, and his (piostions may, therefore, bo 
dangerous. Accordingly In; tliinks tho best thing to do is to 
answer every question in tlio negative, and is not doterreil 
oviMi when tho siusw'cr is palpa,bly an niitriilh. llo soon 
gets into diflicnltios and then has to admit that ho has 
been giving false answers, '.riiis, of course, tlii’ows sns- 
pieion nj»on tho whohs of bis provitnis ovidouco, the principal 
part of which in:iy havo heen true'. 'I’lio idea of a common 
nalivo witness of the nnodneated class, s(>oms to bo that ho 
ninsl. help tho piilgo to ctmvict or aci|nit tho ])rison(>r, as 
the <>!i,so may ho. “ 'I'liis or that is what really happoneil,” 
111' thinks, hilt if I don’t tell tho judge ho will never Und 
it. oat .” Of eonrse, I hero are a great many oasi'S in which 
the evidonco is wilfully false, but I boliovo tluit in a very 
lar'^e mtmber of cases, wlicre false ovidouco is given, it i.s not 
iiiti-nt ional, anil it only roipiiros :i littlo patioiico and" good 
hu iionr to lind out wlnit is true and what i.s falso. In civil 
Ciisos this is much more dillicult, and tlioro is scarcely .a civil 
ca-ii that comes beforo tlio courts in which there i.s not 
W'.lf il perjury and fre()nent,l 3 ’’ forgery on both sides. 'I’licso 
c:; s generally have to bo decided on hard facts and on 
circnm.stantial evidence. fJood circumstantial ovidouco is 
gi'iicrally .supposed to lie tho host kind of I'vidoiico that 
can bo produced, btit it is roma.rkablo in this country how 
frefiiioiitly circnmstaiicos are forgod so as to fit in with one 
another. 

Falso confessions are also not uncommon. In Buropo it 
sometimes happens that a man will make a false confession 
of a crinio that is occupying public attention, but it is 
goiicrally found that tho porson is of Avoak intolloct. In 
this country, howovor, confessions aro sornotimos inado 
simply because the accused know thoro is strong suspicion 
against them, and think that, possibly by confessing, they 
may get olT the extreme penalty. Dr. Chevers mentions 
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several cases of persons who confessed to having mur¬ 
dered men who were still living, and who had never 
been attwked. This is often ascribed to undue pres¬ 
sure of the police, and there can be no doubt that fear of 
torture has produced many a false confession. It would be 
a bold thing to say that police torture no longer takes place, 
and I have frequently had cases before me where confes¬ 
sions had been made, which were subsequently withdrawn, 
and which I could account for in no other way than that 
undue pressure had been used by some one. The subject 
of police torture is alluded to further on, and I will not, 
therefore, dwell upon it here. It may, however, be as well 
to allude to the remarkable success which attends the efforts 
of some of the special dacoity inspectors. One of these offi¬ 
cials never brought a case into court without a confession 
from one or other of the prisoners. There is every reason 
to believe that the cases brought up were true cases, though 
whether all the details of the confessions were true is 
another matter. There can be no doubt that a large num¬ 
ber of these confessions were obtained, not by torture but 
by persuasion. A prisoner is told that if he will make a 
clean breast of the matter, he will, probably, get a compara¬ 
tively slight punishment, and in the meantime his family 
shall be provided for. The villagers themselves are only too 
glad to get a dangerous gang run in, and make arrange¬ 
ments for the provision of the family of the man who con¬ 
fesses. The confession once made leads to other evidence 
corroborating it, and the gang is broken up. It is, of course, 
a fact that there are a number of entirely false accusations, 
but I believe it to be equally a fact that the persons sent up 
for trial are, generally speaking, the real offenders, though 
it probably very often occurs that the evidence sent up in 
support of the accusation is entirely false. 

Zeal in detection sometimes carries the police a very 
long way, and Chevers quotes a case in which the police, 
having found an unrecognizable dead body, manufactured 
a murderer. A man happened to be missing, and the man’s 
concubine was induced to accuse three persons of having 
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murdered him, and identified the corpse as that of the 
missing man. The man himself, however, turned up just 
at the right moment, and the prisoners were acquitted. 
Subsequently three of the police were convicted of having 
extorted confessions, and sentenced to five years* rigorous 
imprisonment. 

The foregoing remarks are nothing more than an allusion 
to this subject. To treat it exhaustively would require a 
whole volume, but to those who wish to study the subject 
further, and to read some remarkable cases of false evidence, 
fabricated charges and police torture, I would recommend 
a perusal of Dr. Cherers* work, in which this subject, (as 
indeed are all other subjects), is treated with the greatest 
detail. 
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WOUNDS AND INJDEIES. 

Medicai evidence is required principally in cases where 
the injuries have caused death. In cases where the injured 
person recovers, his own evidence is available, though it 
may often occur that medical evidence is required in corro¬ 
boration, or to prove that the wounds have been self-inflict¬ 
ed. We will, therefore, first consider cases in which death 
has occurred. These may be divided into two classes: 

(1) death caused by wounds, or external injuries j and (2) 
death caused by hanging, drowning, suffocation, strangula¬ 
tion, smothering, and starvation. 

Under the head “ Wounds”^ fall all those injuries which whafcare 
come under the definition in the Penal Code of hurt and 
grievous hurt. It depends upon the nature of the hurt 
caused, the intention of the party causing it, and the result 
cf the hurt, whether the accused is guilty of simple hurt, 
grievous hurt, attempt to commit murder or murder itself.* 

This is the first and most important question which arises. Cause of doatfc 
and is one about which a doubt arises oftener in this country 
than in Europe. As already stated, it frequently happens 
that the apparent cause of death is not the actual cause of 
death. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance, that as soon 
as the dead body is discovered, the surrounding circum¬ 
stances should be most carefully noted. When possible, a 


* surfrical definition of a wound makes it oonsist in a solution of 

This dennitwn would not include eontusiona, eoucussions, bmiaea, 
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detined in the Penai Co^e. 
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corpse slionld be left untouched in the position it has been 
found until the arrival of the police, or, if they are too far 
distant, nntil it has been inspected by the village authorities. 
The result of this inspection must be at once redncedi to 
writing, and in this document—called in this presidency a 
mahazarnamuh—every circumstance should bo carefully 
noted. In the mofussil, the village magistrate occupies 
the position of the coroner, and it very often depends 
upon the accuracy with which his report is drawn up, and 
the confidence which cau be placed upon it, whether a 
crime results in detection or not. The first point is the 
identification of the body. In this country, where there are 
so many wild animals, it is often very difficult to identify 
human remains as being those of a supposed deceased 
person. A case occurred iu the June sessions at Cuddapab, 
1883, in which the body of a woman, who had been killed 
twenty-six hours previously and left in a vauka or dry river¬ 
bed, was found entirely stripped of flesh. The body was, how¬ 
ever, identified by a missing tooth iu the jawbone and by 
some of the articles of clothing found lying near it. This is, 
probably, one of the most rapid cases on record in which all 
traces of flesh have been removed. Generally speaking, 
from three to four days elapse before all traces disappear^ 
and, even after this lapse of time, bodies are sometimes found 
almost intact. Owing to the scanty clothing which natives 
wear, it is often exceedingly difficult to identify remains, 
and it is, therefore, of importance that nothing should be 
omitted which cau bear upon the question of identification. 
As a matter of fact, many cases have been convicted, and 
the convictions confirmed by the High Court, iu which there 
has been no identification of the remains; but, as a general 
rule, iu such a case, the sentence is generally not of death, 
but of transportation for life. This, however, is not invaria¬ 
bly the rule, as will bo seen by a reference to the Illustra¬ 
tive Cases, Nos. I and II. 

After the identification, the different heads enumerated 
at page 9 should be invariably discussed iu detail, and, it 
must be remembered, that any evidence which may be after- 
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wards brought forward regarding the condition of the body 
or the nature of the wounds, is looked upon with great 
suspicion. 

In order to bo able to decide whether the death has been 
caused by wounds, it is necessary that there should be some 
evidence as to whether the wounds were caused before or 
after death. Tliis is a question which the medical officer 
who inspects the body will be best able to decide; but still 
there are some circumstances which it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary the village authorities should note. 

In wounds caused after death— Wonnda ennaei 

(1) bleeding may occur, but it is never very copious; 

(2) what does occur is venous, and is of a thin fluid 
character; 

(S) the edges of the wound are loose and close; 

(4) there is no coagulation in tho blood. 

Cases have occurred, (see Illustrative Case VI), in which 
persons have died a natural death; but after death, wounds 
h.avo been iuflicted, and tho body has then been placed so 
as to throw suspicion on an enemy of the deceased’s family. 

In such a case as this, it would probably be easy to detect 
whether tho wounds had been caused after death, but when 
death has been caused by one act of violence and other 
Wfinnds aro inflicted immediately afterwards, tho symptoms 
given above will often be less marked. The retracted 
nature of the vessels and edges of the wound is one of the Vossola. 
safest signs of the wound having been caused during life¬ 
time. This is a point which a medical man can better 
decide than a village magistrate, and, therefore, it should 
bo an invariable rule that, however apparent the cause of 
death may seem to be, wherever it is clear, or wherever 
there is even a suspicion that violence of any kind has been 
nsed, the body should be invariably sent to the nearest dis¬ 
pensary or hospital. This, owing to the establishment of a 
dispensary in almost every taluq of every district, has been 
of late years made possible. A few years ago, when there 
was generally only one hospital in a district of several 
tKousaud square miles, it was often impossible. Still, how- 
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ever, cases frequently occur in which bodies, where death 
has clearly been caused by violence, are not sent for medi¬ 
cal examination. 

When the body is examined at the hospital, great care 
and attention mnst be bestowed upon all these points, 
'I'here ai’e regular rules regarding how a post mortem should 
be conducted, which will be found printed in the Appendix, 
The medical officer’s duty lies exclusively with the body 
itself, the stomach and intestines he has nothing to do with ; 
they must be sent to the chemical examiner. The necessity 
of care and cleanliness in the disposal of the stomach, &c,, 
is pointed out further on, but a case may be here alluded 
to quoted by Bech, in which a stomach was negligently 
laid on some fine white sand. At the subsequent examina¬ 
tion particles of this were found, and gave rise to an 
idea of poison by means of powdered glass. As, however, 
these particles must necessarily have been found outside 
the stomach, it is presumed that this idea was soon, 
dispelled. 

If there are wounds on the body, note carefully their size 

and description, and the direction in which they run, having 
especial regard to any facts which may lead to forming 
an opinion as to whether they were caused before or after 
death. Ilcemorrhage is generally supposed to be primd 
facie evidence that life was present when the wound was 
inflicted. This, however, is not always the case, because 
haemorrhage may in some cases be observed in a dead body, 
as, for instance, in cases of apoplexy, and in various forms 
of protracted or malignant fevers. In these instances, how¬ 
ever, it is of a dark colour, and evidently more fluid and 
venous than in a natural state. There will also bo an, 
absence of coagula. Again, blood sometimes flows from 
an incision in a dead body and sometimes even from a 
touch, which no doubt gave rise to the idea of a corpse 
bleeding if the murderer touched it. Bleeding, there¬ 
fore, is no proof that the wound from which the blood comes 
was caused on the living body. “ But” (says Beck) “ hm- 
morrhage may be wanting (from the wound), and on dis- 
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section the blood is found fluid in the lieart and its large 
vessels, the spinal canal, the lungs, or the brain. Is this to 
be deemed a proof of violent death ? I apprehend not. All 
that can be said is that fluidity is most common in sncIi cases 
as from narcotic poisons, lightning and the like j but it is 
also observed in sudden death from ordinary causes, and 
particularly in apoplexy, arid even is occasionally not wanting 
in the usual forma of disease that come under the examiua* 
tion of the anatomist.” 

The same remarks refer to bruises, and a careful examina- Contnsiid 
tion is required in order to decide whether they have been 
caused before or after death. It is a settled point that un¬ 
less caused immediately after death, a blow is not capable 
of causing ecchymosis. Caspar has shown by a number of 
careful experiments, that, in the same way, the application 
of firo is not capable of causing on a dead body the appear¬ 
ance of vesicles caused on a living one. It is, however, of 
importance to remember that, although blows inflicted shortly 
after death will imitate contusions caused during lifej still 
they will only imitate slight contusions. A severe blow Difformco 
caused after death will only produce the same appearances ^Sbeforeot 
as a slight contusion caused during life. If, therefore, after death, 
it is palpable that the blow has been a severe one, and the 
appearances one would naturally expect from a severe blow, 
are wanting, (such as swelling from the extent of the ex¬ 
travasation, a yellow margin round the black mark, effusion 
of blood into the cellular tissue, and an incorporation of 
blood with the whole true skin, rendering it black, and 
increasing in firmness and resistance), there can be no 
doubt that the blow has been caused after death, even though 
tliere may be ecchymosis.—(See Investigations of Dr. Chris- 
tison at Edinburgh in reference to the murders by Burke and 
Hare.) It cannot, however, be taken as a bard and fast rule. Rule not to bo 
that blood after death will not coagulate, for Dr. Christison and fast oile!''^ 
says in his paper on the effects of blows after death, that he 
has known blood to coagulate firmly eight hours after death, 
and to have soon blood coagulate as it flowed in a jyosl 
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WOUNDS AND INJDEIES. ' 

mortem examination, in one case twelve hours after death, 
and in another upwards of thirty hours after. 

But it may be accepted as a certainty, that after the body 
has become cold, and the rigor mortis has set in, i,e., about 
three hours after death, the muscles have acquired rigidity, 
and that, therefore, a blow, however severe, would leave none 
of the traces caused by a blow administered before death. 

As a general rule, open wounds, if received before death, 
are marlud by red, bloody and separated edges, and present 
a gaping appearance. Blood is also more or leas collected 
in the cellular tissue. Wounds inflicted after death are 
livid, and their edges close together, and if there is blood to 
be found in the wound, it will be of a liquid venous character. 
As a proof of the care which is required in the conduct of a 
post mortem, and the terrible results which an omission, or an 
error of judgment, may entail, see Illustrative Case No. Y, 
in which the failure to correctly judge certain symptoms led 
to the judicial murder of an innocent man. 

The course of a wound and its position is very often of 
the greatest importance in determining whether the act 
that caused death was one of murder or of suicide. For in¬ 
stance, it is most improbable that a right-handed person 
could inflict a wound which runs from right to left, and, 
again, homicidal stabs run generally from above down¬ 
wards, whereas suicidal ones are in the opposite direction, 
'fhe case of Gardner, already quoted, is a very interesting 
one on this point, and a somewhat similar case was tried at 
Cnddapah in the April sessions of 1884 (see Illustrative 
Case No. VII). 

Rules, which experience in Europe has caused to be adopt¬ 
ed regarding the period when death occurred, are scarcely 
applicable to this country, where the different stages a dead 
body passes through, are so much more rapid than they are 
in a cold climate. It is, however, certain that decomposi¬ 
tion sets in much earlier in an injured than in an uninjur¬ 
ed body, and commences first iu the injured portions. The 
result of this is that the injuries appear to be of a much 
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more aggravated form than they onght to be considered by 
a medical jurist (Taylor). 

Where death has occurred, and there is no external mark 
of injury, the opinion of the medical officer should be ex¬ 
pressed only after most careful examination of all the parts. 
There are numberless recorded oases in which, after a 
quarrel or a struggle, sudden death has taken place owing 
to the rupture of some internal vessel or organ brought on 
by excitement or sudden passion. When the cause of death 
cannot positively be ascribed to any injury, external or in¬ 
ternal, or to any disease, the stomach and intestines should 
invariably be forwarded to the chemical examiner •, but even 
when no cause of death can be discovered in the post mor¬ 
tem, nor any trace of poison in the stomach, it may happen 
that death has been caused by violent means. 

Thus, death may be caused by a shock to the nervous 
system by means of violence, which, however, may leave no 
trace, either external or internal. This is often the case 
where there has been a blow on the upper part of the 
abdomen or on the pit of the stomach, and “ it is admitted 
by experienced surgeons that a person may die from so 
simple a cause without any mark of a bruise externally, or 
physical injury internally, to account for death. On the skin 
there may be some abrasion or slight discoloni'ation; but, 
as it has been elsewhere stated, these are neither constant 
nor necessary accompaniments of a blow” (Taylor). In 
cases of this kind there may be other evidence to show that 
violence was used and was the cause of death. Thus a trial 
took place at the Liverpool autumn assizes, 1837, wherein 
several persons were charged with the manslaughter of the 
deceased, by kicking him behind the right ear. The medi¬ 
cal witness deposed that there was in this spot the mark of 
a severe contusion, but there was no injury whatever to the 
brain, and the body was otherwise healthy. He very pro¬ 
perly ascribed death to the violent shock given to the 
nervous system, and the court held that the cause of death 
was satisfactorily made out. The person who inflicted 
the injury was convicted. Another kind of injury com- 
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mon in this country, which is calculated to cause death 
by shock, is the squeezing of the testicles. This, how¬ 
ever, is generally accompanied by other injuries, and is 
alluded to under the head Suffocation. Where there are 
many wounds or marks of injuries, it is not necessary to prove 
that any one in particular was sufficient to cause death, for 
the shock to the system caused by a number of blows, not 
one of which would in itself be fatal, has often been proved 
to be sufficient to cause death. 

Dr. Taylor’s remarks on this head are of such importance, 
and especially in India, where, in the majority of cases, 
prisoners are undefended by counsel, that they are given in 
extenso: “It is by no means nnusual for individuals who 
have received a wound, or sustained some personal injury, 
to die from latent natural causes; and as in the minds of 
non-professional persons, death may appear to be a direct 
result of the injury, the case can only be cleared up by the 
assistance of a medical practitioner. Such a coincidence 
has been witnessed in many cases of attempted suicide. 
A man has inflicted a severe wound on himself while 
labouring under disease; or some morbid change tending 
to destroy life has occurred subsequently to the infliction of 
a wound, and death has followed. Without a careful ex¬ 
amination of the hody, it is impossible to refer death to the 
I'eal cause. The importance of an accurate discrimination 
in a case in which wounds or personal injuries have been 
caused by another, must be obvious on the least reflection. 
A hasty opinion may involve the accused in a charge of 
manslaughter; and although a barrister might be able to 
show on the trial that death was properly attributable, not 
to the wound, but to co-existing disease, yet it must be re¬ 
membered, that the evidence of a surgeon before a coroner 
or magistrate, in remote parts of this country (England) may 
be the means of causing the person charged to be imprisoned 
for some months previously to the trial. In a case reported 
by Dr. Berncastle, the deceased, a boy, died from an in¬ 
ternal strangulation of the intestine from morbid causes 
after wrestling with another boy, who might, but for a care- 
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ful inspection of the body, have been erroneously charged 
with having caused his death."—(See Illustrative Case VIII.) 

On the other hand, death may often occur from wounds 
after long periods, and the wounds may be the actual cause 
of death, though, perhaps, some other act of violence may 
be the apparent cause. Thus a case is related by Sir A. 
Cooper, of a gentleman who died of an injury to the head 
received about two years previously. Taylor says that the 
longest interval at which a conviction has taken place from 
indirectly fatal causes is nine months. (Under this head see 
Illustrative Case IX, et. seq.) 

This is a question that is always asked in court, but is 
one which it is not always possible to answer. It is of 
course easy to say that an incised wound has been caused 
by a sharp-cutting instrument, a punctured wound by a 
pointed one, and a contused wound or a fracture by a blunt 
weapon; but when the question goes further, and it is asked 
whether a particular weapon caused a particular wound, the 
answer can seldom be given with certainty. In this respect 
it is necessary to remember that, owing to the contracting 
power of the skin and of the flesh, an incised or punctured 
wound, such as a stab, will always appear to be smaller 
than the instrument by which it has been inflicted. In 
the case of a cut (as, for instance, throat>cnt) or a slash with 
a sword or bill-hook, the size of the wound depends to a 
great extent upon the amount of force used, and a small 
knife may inflict as large a wound as a big sword; but it 
often happens that the wound itself will afford evidence 
as to what weapon could not have been used. If the 
weapon produced is a sharp knife, and the edges of the 
wound are jagged, torn and lacerated, it can be safely 
inferred that the wound was not caused by the knife; and 
the reverse is equally true. If the weapon is blunt with 
notches, and the edges of the wound are clean and show 
none of the signs which are to be found in wounds caused 
by a blunt instrument, it is clear that some sharp weapon 
has been used. When, however, the appearance of the 
wound corresponds with the weapon produced, all that can 
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The rice-ponnd- 
er. 


be said, is that the wound might have been caused by such 
a weapon. It is in the power of a professional witness to 
declare positively that the wound could not possibly have 
been caused by the weapon shown to him, but it is not in his 
power to state positively that the weapon shown him did 
cause the wound. As regards fractures, the difiSoulty is even 
still greater. Bones vary in strength in different persons. 
The bones of some persona are so exceedingly brittle that they 
are capable of being fractured by a very small blow from a 
very light stick. The same refers to the skull, which, with 
some persons, is much thicker than with others. A very com¬ 
mon weapon, which is in this Presidency used in sudden as¬ 
saults and quarrels, especially between men and women, is 
the rice-pounder. It is very strange, but Dr. Norman Ghevers 
makes no mention of wounds caused by this deadly weapon, 
and we can, therefore, only suppose that in the North they 
are of rare occurrence. The rice-pounder is generally made 
of hard wood ; is about three and a half feet long and about 
one and a half to two inches in diameter; at one end it is shod 
with a thin but strong iron plate about an inch or an inch and 
a half in length. A strong blow from a weapon of this kind is 
almost certain death, and if, as is generally the case, it falls 
upon the head, a terrific fracture of the skull is the result. It 
often occurs, however, that the assailant is not content with 
inflicting one blow, but strikes two or three, sometimes dash- 
ing out the brains of his victim and fracturing the skull to 
pieces. In some cases a single blow from a weapon of this 
kind will produce a clean cut in the skull difficult to be 
distinguished from a sword-cut. Murders with a rice-pound¬ 
er are generally the result of a quarrel, in which one or both 
have made use of the foul terms of abuse, which are so 
common amongst natives j and, as far as I can judge from 
my own experience, and from a perusal of the printed re¬ 
ports of the Foujdaree Udalut and High Courts, are most 
common in the so-called Ceded districts : Bellary, Knrnool 
and Guddapah, though they also occur occasionally in the 
other districts. TVhere death has been caused by one or a 
number of blows, a description of the wounds is of importance 
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likely to throw light upon the amount of violence need, 
and, therefore,upon the intention of the offender. As has been Preanmption of 
said before, death from a rice>pounder is often the result of the weapon and 
a sadden quarrel, but the weapon itself is of so imminently “s®^ 

deadly a nature, that it must be iu the knowledge of any 
person of ordinary understanding that a blow from such a 
weapon is likely to cause death; so that unless grave provo¬ 
cation can be shown, the offender is'generally found guilty 
of murder: it is, however, usual in such cases for the judge 
to recommend a mitigation of punishment. Thus in the 
February sessions, 1884, at Cuddapah, a man was convicted 
of causing the death of a woman in this manner. The 
prisoner was quarrelling with and beating his wife, when the 
deceased, his aunt, interfered and expostulated with him. 

The prisoner seized a lice-pounder, struck the deceased 
three times on the head and thrice on the body. The head 
was smashed to pieces, and some of the brain protruded. 

Death after the first blow appears to have been instantaneous. 

The judge found the prisoner guilty of murder and passed 
sentence of transportation for life; but, at the same time, 
recommended to the High Court a mitigation. This sen¬ 
tence was confirmed on appeal, and a reduction to five 
years’ rigorous imprisonment was applied for. 

In Bengal, the weapon with which fractures are most 
commonly caused, appears (according to Dr. Chevers) to be 
the lattee, a long thin bamboo, used by most natives in 
walking, and frequently furnished at one end with a small 
iron ferrule. A weapon of this kind is also calculated to 
infiict a severe wound, especially upon the head; but the use 
of it is not so imminently dangerous to life as is that of a 
rice-ponnder, and the intention of the offender will, there¬ 
fore, be best shown by the amount of violence used. It 
should, however, be remembered that, when once the passion 
of a native is aroused, so far as to strike a blow, he seems to 
be often seized with a kind of frenzy for blood, and goes on 
striking long after his victim is dead. When in this state 
of passion he is probably incapable of judging of the conse¬ 
quence of his acts, and it will be a matter for evidence 
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whether this passion has been excited by grave and snffi« 
cient provocation. The privilege of causing death in the 
exercise of the right of private defence, continues only as 
long as the danger to person or to property exists. Any 
violence used, after such danger, and with it the right of 
defence has ceased, is a criminal act. Thus if a man is 
attacked by a thief or a robber, and he disables him with 
one blow without killing him, the danger to him has ceased, 
and he would not be justified iu indicting a series of other 
blows; and if by so doing he caused death, he would be 
legally responsible. In a case of this kind, however, this 
blood frenzy which is so often excited, would, probably, be 
taken into account in awarding the punishment. For a 
somewhat interesting and novel case of this kind, see Ulus- 
trative Case No. X. 



ILLUSTRATIVE CASES. 

(I»art I, Chai>tex* I.) 

- * - 

Non-identification of remains. 

I. E>eg. V. Sundanem. Madara, May to June 1859.— 
Deceased was induced by two others to leave his village 
under the pretext of looking for stolen cattle. On the way 
he was murdered. On the fourth day the remains were 
found—his skull in three or four places, grey hairs, a pair of 
shoes, and a bag with flint and steel. The jackals, vultures, 
&c., had nearly picked the bones clean.” There was circum¬ 
stantial evidence, and the sentence was : death to first prison¬ 
er; transportation for life to second.— {Madras Reports of 
Foujdaree TJdalut, 1859.) 

II. Reg.Mahabalaya. Honore, June 1859.—Deceased 
was a Brahmin, who had been sent to cash a hoondee (or 
cheque). This was on a Friday. He did not return, and 
on the following Wednesday the remains of a man, with a 
Brahminical thread, were found. “ The witnesses could not 
identify the body, as the features were entirely decomposed.” 
Some cloths near the body were identified, and certain per¬ 
sons who had been last seen with deceased, were, on the 
strength of circumstantial evidence, convicted. The ses¬ 
sions judge recommended transportation for life, because 
the body had not been clearly identified, but the High 
Court (Foujdaree Udalut) seeing no reason to doubt that 
the remains were those of the missing man, sentenced to 
death,—~{Ihid.) 

III. — Oause of death doubtful. 

Reg. V. Mtmisami Chetty. Chittoor, August 1861.—In 
this case the prisoner was the brother of the deceased, 
and was charged with having killed him by stabbing him in 
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the eye with a style. Aa eye-witness spoke to having seen 
the prisoner stab the deceased in the left eye with a style, 
and, on interfering, to have received a stab in the breast. 
Other witnesses spoke to having seen blood issuing from the 
eye after death. Death followed very rapidly. The body 
was examined in the hospital two days afterwards. One 
dresser said that the body was so swollen that he could not 
discover any wounds. He opened the left eye and temple, 
but without any results ; another dresser stated that he saw 
“ a small wound in the corner of the left eye, which he 
believes to have been the result of a puncture by a needle.’'’ 
The zillah surgeon examined the skull eighteen days after 
death, and found nothing unnatural about the osseous struc¬ 
ture of the orbital cavity, but admitted that there was a fissure 
through which the style might have been forced to the brain 
through the eye-hall, but could not speak with certainty owing 
to the advanced stage of decomposition. Verdict —Guilty of 
causing death in the manner described. Sentence —Three 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour. In this case it is 
difficult to understand how a stab of such violence, as to 
cause almost instantaneous death, could have left such very 
faint traces. There were, two days after death, when de¬ 
composition could scarcely have set in, no other marks of 
injury on the body. In this case a description of the wound 
by the village authorities should have been made. The 
examination by the dressers seems to have been scarcely 
satisfactory.— {Ibid, 1861.) 

IV.— Cause of death presumed. {Death from shock.) 

Beg. V. Eolorkandiyilo Bamotti. Tellicherry, September 
1861.—In this case it was alleged, on the one hand, that the 
deceased had died of cholera, and, on the other, from the 
effects of a beating he had received the evening before. No 
post mortem was made; several witnesses proved the beating, 
and others, whose statements contained contradictions, spoke 
to vomiting and purging. The judge (Mr. Holloway) re¬ 
marked, “ I am satisfied with the assessors that, after t.bia 
beating, the deceased, a man in good health, lay down 
greatly enfeebled ; that he never recovered from its effects. 
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and that he died of this beating early next morning.” 
The judge disbelieved the evidence regarding the cholera, 
and, quoting Dr. Taylor, presumed that death followed 
from exhaustion and a shock to the nervous system. The 
body appears to have been quickly buried with the know¬ 
ledge of the village authorities, who are supposed to have 
connived in representing the death as from cholera. 

In the case above quoted, the accused wore found guilty 
of having caused the death of the deceased by beating, and 
sentenced to three, five, and one year’s iniprisoument respect¬ 
ively. The sentence was confirmed by the High Court. 

A proper inquest and mahazarnainah di-awn up by the 
village authorities, would clearly have been more satisfac¬ 
tory. 

As bearing upon this, a case may be quoted which occurred 
within the experience of the author. During the faniiiie of 
187G-77, the officer in charge of the relief camp at Madaua- 
pally, paid the camp a visit at night in order to see whether 
everything was in order. The camp was composed of straw 
and thatch huts, and the orders were that no lights should 
be allowed siuywhere except in the kitchen, which was 
built of brick. One of the warders was found asleep with 
a light in his hut—a lean-to—which he .had thrust under 
the straw of the roof from which the ilame was an inch or 

two distant. The officer pulled the mau out, gave him a 

sound beating on the posterior with his hunting thong, and 
turned him out of the camp. On his way to the town, which 
was about two miles distant, the mau was seized with 
cholera, and died of this disease early next morning in 
hospital. 

V .—Cause of death mistalcen. 

A widow named Montbailly, of inebriated habits, was found 
dead in her room, lying on a trunk with sharp edges. Thirty- 
two hours after death the body was inspected by a physician 
and surgeon, who reported that they found ecchymosis and 
contusions on the arms, thorax, and particularly over the 
third, fourth and fifth ribs. The neck and upper part of the 
breast were also eccbymosed. The head was swelled, blood 

5 
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■was extravasated under the skin o£ tlio face, and the nose 
was filled with clotted blood. On the eyelid there was a 
wound of nine or ten lines in extent, which peneti'ated to 
the orbit, and Avliich might have been caused by a sharp 
or cutting instrumeut, but could not, in their opinion, have 
produced sudden death. It was reported that the wounds 
might have been caused either by severe blows or by a fall. 
A physician, who was present at the post mortem, but who 
took no part in it, gave evidence that the eye was ecchy- 
niosed, and that the edges of the wound were irregular and 
indented. 

This evidence, together with proof of frequent quarrels 
between deceased and her son and danghter-in-law, who 
lived in the same house, led to the conviction of the latter. 
The sou was broken on the wheel, but the daughter-in-law, 
owing to pi'egnancy, obtained a respite. During the iuter- 
val, the celebi'ated Dr. Louis was consulted, and the result 
of his investigation was, that thei’e was no proof of the 
commission of murder, but rather of death from apoplexy, 
or some other cause. The following were aniougst liis 
reasons for this opinion : Intemperance predisposes to san¬ 
guineous apoplexy, and the head of the dece.ased should 
liave been opened in order that the condition of the internal 
2 )arts could have expluined the cause of the hmmorrhage. 
A person in a state of iutoxiention, and, therefore, predis¬ 
posed to apoplexy, would, on falling against any sharp-edged 
substance, naturally lose a considerable quantity of blood, 
and also have the arteries and veins of the he.ad mnch 
distended. It was held impossible that hmmorrhage from 
the wound in the eye could have caused death. As to the 
ecchymosis, or livid spots on the thorax and arms wliiclx 
were attributed to blows or a fall, M. Louis observed that 
tUey were the ordinary ap^warances found on those who die 
in a state of intoseicedion. The result of this further medical 
evidence was that the former decision xvas revoked, and the 
memory of the executed son was exonei*ated two years after 
his execution (1772).— {Case quoted hy VeeJe.) 
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VI .—Mutilation of bodies after death. 

Dr. Norman Chovers quotes several cases of this kiucl. 
This mutilation is caused either to prevent identification, 
as in the case of a wounded thief decapitated by the 
other members of his gang; or else to throw suspicion 
npou innocent persons. There are many instances of tho 
former. That given by Herodotns, of a thief canght in a. 
trap whilst plundering tho king’s treasury, and who begged 
his brother, who accompanied him, to out off his head, i.s 
probably the oldest on record. Similar cases have occurred 
in Bengal, and are quoted by Dr. Chovers, ex. gra : In 
August 1869, the papers reported a daring dacoity in the 
village of Hasalong in Lohardiigga. The robbers were 
chased by the zemindar and a fight ensued, in which two of 
the gang were badly wounded. Their comrades, however, 
succeeded in cutting olf and carrying away their heads, sO' 
as to prevent identification’. 

liegardiug mutilation of dead bodiesj in oi-der to throw 
suspicion on innocent persons, there are also several record¬ 
ed instances. “ Ill-will having for some months existed 
between a ticcadar of Patna and his ryots, the latter resolv¬ 
ed to bring him into trouble; With this view they mur¬ 
dered Ohnmma Gowalah, an unfortunate cripple, and then 
laid his death at tho door of tho ticcadar. Ten persons 
were tried, of whom two were hanged.”— {Ghevers.) 

In the Nizamut Udalut Keports for Bengal, Vol. VI, 1856, 
a similar case is reported from Tirhoot. The body of a 
deaf and dumb beggar was found fearfully hacked and cut, 
leaning against tho house of a person against whom the 
accused had a grudge. Four persons were convicted by 
the judge, but were acquitted by the higher court. In my 
copy of Dr. Ghevers’ book, I find tho following MS. footnote 
with reference to this subject: “I remember in a case 
t?ied by the sessions court of Cuddapah {circa 69 or 70), 
where the defence was that deceased had been murdered to 
get the prisoners into trouble, the judge (Mr. Hutchins) 
disbelieved that any thing so unnatural could have taken 
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place, and severely reprimanded prisoner’s counsel for 
adopting' this line of defence.” 

It is ill my recollection that a similar case occurred in 
Trichinopoly abont twenty years ago, but I am unable to 
find the record. In that case an old man induced his sons to 
kill him (telling them that he must anyway die soon), and 
place his body in such a place as to cast suspicion on a 
relative with whom the family was at enmity. This was 
done and the trick very nearly proved successful, the rela* 
tive being put upon liis trial and narrowly escaping con¬ 
viction. He was, however, acquitted, and the guilty parties 
detected. 

“ Probably the most atrocious case of the kind on record 
is that of a woman in the Patna Histrict, who poisoned her 
own little daughter, and having concealed her body on the 
premises of a neighbour with whom she was at enmity, 
accused him of having murdered her.”— {Ghevers.) 

Again ; “It is a well known practice in India where a 
death occurs suddenly from natural causes to a member of 
one or two rival houses, for his relatives to inflict various 
wounds upon the corpse and to place it in a spot, where it 
may be readily discovered, near their enemy’s dwelling.”— 
{Ibid.) 

VII .—Nature of wounds a test of whether the case is one 
of suicide or murder. 

The following case was tried at the April sessions of the 
Cuddapah court (188-I). Hearing a noise in his neighbour’s 
backyard, early one morning before dawn, the person hear¬ 
ing it went and awoke the inmates. On going to the back¬ 
yard, the form of a person was seen leaving it, and on 
going a little further, a female servant of the house was 
found lying in a pool of blood with her throat cut. No 
weapon of any kind could be found near the body. The 
woman was sensible, but could not speak. On the prisoner, 
a servant of the same honse, who slept in the backyard, 
being arrested and placed amongst others, she pointed him 
out as the person who had stabbed her. Pri 80 uei '’8 defence 
was, that the woman had asked him to elope with her, and. 
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on bis refusal, had cufc her own throat. The woman was 
taken to the hospital and lived for several days. The 
wounds were described by the medical oiScer as being from 
right to left. There were two gashes, and in each the 
deepest part was to the right and the gash tailed off to the 
left. The woman was right-handed. Held, that this could 
not be a case of suicide, as a right-handed person would 
most improbably have used the left hand; would still more 
improbably have been able to inflict two gashes with the 
left hand, and if she had done so, some weapon must have 
been found near the body. Sentence: Death, which was 
confirmed by the High Court. 

VIII.— Cases where the real cause of death loas different 
from the apparent one. 

In March 1867, a woman, cetat 73, was charged with 
cansing the death of a pauper, by striking her on the 
cheek. The decensed became insensible and died in ten 
minutes. On inspection, it was found that death had been 
caused by the rupture of an aneurism of the aorta. The 
medical opinion was that the blow might havo accelerated 
a fatal result of the disease.— {Taylor.) 

In another case (Reg. u. Ohamplonier, 1854,) an old man 
passing on the road was struck on the forehead by a stone 
thrown by the prisoner. There was a contused wound 
and the nose bled profusely. The bleeding was arrested, 
and ou the following day the man was considered out of 
danger. At a later period of the day, however, the deceased 
was seized with an apoplectic fit, from which he did not 
recover. The appearance of the brain was sufficient to 
account for death, but the medical man could not undertake 
to say that the injuiy by the stone had in any way produced 
these appearances. The prisoner was acquitted.— (Ihid.) 

Dr. Chevers mentions many cases iu which persons, who 
have first of all been killed, have afterwards been hung up 
so as to cause an impression that they had committed 
suicide; and a case only lately occurred in which the body 
of a man found hanging was, on dissection, proved to con- 
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tain a. l&rge quantity of arsenic, thus rendering it probable 
tjnit he had been poisoned before being hang up. 

IX .—Death after long periods. 

It is generally believed that wounds of the heart produce 
almost instantaneous death. Various causes, however, may 
exist which prevent such wounds fx-om proving fsxtal for 
hours and days, and sometimes even for weeks. 

Dr. Taylor mentions that out of twenty-nine instances of 
penetrating wounds of the heart, only two proved fatal within 
forty-eight hours. In the others death took place at the 
varying periods of from four to twenty-eight days. 

Dr. Che vers quotes the case narrated .by Mr. William 
White of Kaiigoon. “ A soldier was wounded in the storming 
of tho Great Pagoda on 14th April 1852. The ball eutered 
a little above the auterior fold of the left axilla, taking an 
obliqxie direction to the cavity of the chest. At first he 
appeared to be doing well, and the wound closed. Subse¬ 
quently his health declined with feverish symptoms and 
evidence of pxilmonary disease. A few days before his 
death it was noticed that the action of the heart was weak 
but natural, its systole and diastole regular and equal. 
He died worn out and emaciated on the 24th June. On 
examination, the bullet was found in the left ventidole of the 
heart, in its most interior part, crossed and reci’ossed by 
the coi’da), teudinnm and curneso columno} in every part. 

A leather peculiar case occui-red at Calicut in 1857, 
(Reports of Mxidi’as Poujdaree Udalut, Vol. VII). Deceased 
was assaulted by the prisoner armed with a toddy knife, 
and terrible gashes wei-e inflicted upon the head, neck, &c. 
This was on 8th April. Deceased was removed to the 
hospital, and there he died on the 21 st May; not of the 
wounds, httt of dysentery. The apothecary deposed that 
“ dysentery was the sole cause of death, but I am of opinion 
that he would have died from the number of wounds 
received and the necessaiy enfeebling of his constitution in 
consequence.” The p’^isoner was convicted of wounding 
with intent to murder, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
life with hard labour. 
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X .—Death caused under a false plea of private defence* \ 

This case was tried at Cuddapah in the July sessions- 
of 1883. 

The prisoner appears in tlie middle of the night to have 
raised an alarm that some one was breaking into one of the- 
houses. He at once went to the house, and, seeing a person 
creeping out of a hole in the wall, he attacked him with a 
bill-hook and almost cut him to pieces. He alleged, in his 
defence, that ho had done this because he considered the 
man to be a robber. He had at one time been employed as 
a watchman in the village, but at the time of the occurrence 
was no longer so employed. It was proved at the trial, 
that the prisoner and the deceased were two thieves. A 
dispute had occurred between them; the quarrel had been 
patched up, and the prisoner induced the deceased to join 
him in the very offence at which the crime occurred. When 
the deceased had got inside the house, tlie prisoner I'aised 
the alarm, and then, as the deceased crept out of the hole in 
the wall, at once attacked him in so savage a manner that 
death must have been instantaneous. Prisoner was found 
guilty oE murder and sentenced to death j but, on appeal, this 
sentence was reduced by the High Court to transportation 
for life. 
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ON KESPONBIBILITY FOB DEATH. 

Amongst niedicnl jurisprudents there exists considerablo 
diversity oE opinion as to what constitutes a mortal wound. 
As far as we in India are concerned, there seems to be little 
necessity for entering into the controversy, and probably 
the safest thing to do will be to call those wounds mortal 
which actually cause death. For the English jurist, the 
point would seem to be of interest only in order to decide 
whether or not an accused can be admitted to bail. For 
instance, in the case of the King v. Saliabury (1st Strange's 
Reports, p. 547), a woman, accused of having stabbed a 
gentleman, applied that that a physician of her own nomin¬ 
ation should be present at the dressing of the wound in 
order to be able to satisfy the court that the patient 
was out of danger, in order that they might bail her. Here, 
in India, the main gist of murder and culpable homi¬ 
cide is the iufceution of the offender. If a wound causes 

death, and was inflicted under such circumstances, or by such 
a weapon, as was likely to cause death, the offence will be 
murder or culpable homicide. In England the law would 
seem to be different, and, according to Lord Hale, “ if a 
man be wounded and the wound, although not in itself 
mortal, turn to gangrene or fever, this is homicide in the 
aggressor; for though the fever or gangrene be the imme¬ 
diate cause of death, yet the wound, being the cause of the 
giingrene or fever, is held the cause of death —causa cauaati.” 
Under this ruling the accused, in the Illustrative Case quoted 
in the last chapter. No. IX, would have been found guilty of 
homicide, since the dysentery of which the deceased died 
was said to have been brought on by the wounds. Lord 
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Hale says “ It is sufficient to constitute murder, that the 
party dies of the wound ffiven by the prisoner, although 
the wound was not originally mortal, but became so in con¬ 
sequence of negligence or unskilful treatment.” There are 
instances on record of persons who have died in consequence 
of the very slightest injuries : for instance, a girl struck her 
leg against a wheelbarrow, a alight wound was caused 
on the shin, but constitutional symptoms set in, and she 
died of the wound a few days afterwards. Had this 
injury been caused by another, he would, under the English 
law, as laid down by Lord Hale, have been guilty of 
homicide. Here, in India, he would not be found guilty 
of murder or culpable homicide. But if a man were to hre 
a pistol into a crowd, or, iu striking at a man with a ^word, 
were to inflict oven a light skin wound, and the wound wei'e 
afterwards to mortify and cause death, he would be liable 
for murder, because the act in itself was so imminently 
dangerous to human life that he would be held liable for all 
the consequences of the act. And here also Lord Hale’s 
rule would apply, and if the wound caused death owing to 
the want of medical treatment, or even if it could be proved 
that the wound might not have proved mortal if treated 
better or differently, he would still be liable. “ But,” says 
Lord Hale, “ it is otherwise where death arises not from the 
wound, but from unskilful applications or operations used 
for the purpose of curing it.” This distinction, it will be 
observed, is a vei-y nice one, and Dr. Taylor remarks, “ In 
slight and unimportant wounds it might not be difficult to 
distinguish the effects resulting from bad treatment, from 
those connected with the wound, but there can be few cases 
of severe injury to the person, wherein a distinction of this 
nature could be safely made; and the probability is, that 
no conviction for murder would now take place, if the 
medical evidence showed that the injury was not originally 
mortal, but only became so by unskilful or improper treat¬ 
ment.” (See Illustrative Case No. XI.) Several cases are 
given in illustration, of which we may quote the two follow¬ 
ing:—In the case of MacEwan, Perth, September, circ. 
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1830, the prisoner was indicted for the manslaughter of a 
boy, by striking him a blow on the shoulder, which dislocat¬ 
ed tlio arm. Two days after the blow, an ignorant bone- 
setter was consulted, and, owing to his manipulations, in¬ 
flammation took place, and the boy being of a scrofulous 
habit, this proved fatal. 

In another case, (Reg. v. Kingshott —Lewis Summer 
Assizes, 1858), a man in a quarrel received a bite on his 
thumb, lie went to a quack, who applied some irritating 
ointment, which led to severe inflammation, and this rendered 
amputation necessary, from the effects of which he died. 
'J'here was evidence that the original injury was slight, and 
would probably have healed but for the improper applica¬ 
tions. In both these cases the prisoners wore acquitted. 
In this country in the former case the prisoner would 
certainly have been liable to punishment for causing griev¬ 
ous hurt, and probably for simple hurt in the latter case. 
Here, in India, it is frequently impossible for a native to got 
any medical assistance whatsoever, and there might occur 
many cases in which, owing to a slight wound not having 
been treated, inflammation and death might supervene. In 
all such cases the test would probably be, under what 
circumstances and with what kind of weapon was the injury 
caused ? The mere failui'e of the injured person to call in 
medical assistance, would not be sufficient to exonerate the 
accused j for, in the case of Oovernor Wall, the Lord Chief 
Baron, in charging the jury, observed that no man was 
authorized to place another in so perilous a predicament as 
to make the pi'eservation of his life depend merely on his 
own prudence. The same has been ruled in another case, 
(Bennett'v. Gred/ey, Exchequer Sittings, Hilary Term, 1854), 
where there was a suit for compensation by reason of in¬ 
juries inflicted on a boy’s arm. It was argued in defence 
that the state of the arm was partly owing to a former in- 
jury, but the Chief Baron remarked that a man was not 
bound to have his body in so sound and healthy a state as 
to warrant an unauthorized assault upon him. A man, 
therefore, who commits an unauthorized assault upon his 
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fellow-man, mnst take the chance of the effects such an 
assault may produce. “ So, if the person maltreated be an 
infant or an infirm old man, or one labouring under a mortal 
disease, it is notorious that a comparatively slight degi'oe 
of violence will destroy life in these cases, and the prisoner 
would be properly held responsible. A wound which accel¬ 
erates death, causes death, and may, therefore, render the 
aggressor responsible for murder or manslaughter according 
to the circumstances” (Taylor). According to Lord Hale, 
if a man has a disease which, in all likelihood, would ter* 
minate his life in a short time, and another gives him a wound 
or hurt which hastens his death, this is such a killing as 
constitutes murder. This point is of especial interest in 
India, where so many persons suffer under an enlarged 
spleen, which is liable to rupture on the infliction of a 
very slight blow. As stated above, the test would probably 
be the circumstances under which the blow, which caused 
the injury, was struck. It would probably be hold that a 
kick, or a blow with a stick, is au act so imminently danger¬ 
ous that the aggressor would be guilty of having caused the 
death, if death—say by the rupture of the spleen—actually 
did occur. A blow with the clenched fist might likewise be 
held to be dangerous in itself, but this could scarcely be the 
case in the event of a blow struck with the open hand. In con¬ 
nection with this, a very nice point would arise; supposing 
such a blow from a kick, or a stick, which would not, under 
ordinary circumstances, cause death, caused a rupture, say 
of the spleen, from which the person injured subsequently 
recovered, could the aggressor, who, in the event of death 
having ensued, might have been held liable for culpable 
homicide or murder, be held liable of an attempt to commit 
these ofiiences ? It is, I think, doubtful whether any Court 
would so hold him liable. 

A person who recovers from the immediate effects of a Secondary 

^ • • • CQtU86S of (i 

wound may die from fever, inflammation or its consequences, 
pymmia, erysipelas, delirium tremens, tetanus or gangrene, 
or from an operation rendered necessary in the treatment of 
the wound. These are what may be called secondary 
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causes of death, or seooudary consequences of a wound 
('I’aylor). It frequently happens that in the case of cut¬ 
throat, the patient dies from suffocation. In the Illustrative 
Case, No. VII, quoted in the last chapter, where a woman’s 
throat was cut, she died about ten days afterwards of inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs, brought on by the wound. It may 
often become a point of considerable difficulty to decide 
upon the exact responsibility of a person, when the death 
depends only in an indirect manner upon the injury caused 
by him. In the case of death from injuries, therefore, 
however slight they maybe, the accused should be invariably 
dealt with by the higher courts. This, however, is by 
no means always the case. I remember on one occasion 
(December 1870) when, as head assistant magistrate, I 
committed a man to the sessions court of Kuimool on a 
charge of having caused the death of his wife, by having in 
a quarrel struck her on the side with a cob of Indian corn, 
and thereby ruptured her spleen, it was remarked by the 
sessions judge that this was a case which the magistrate 
could have disposed of himself. The fact of death having 
occurred should be sufficient to remove a case of hurt, even 
although iirimil facie it may seem to be one of simple hurt, 
from the jurisdiction of the magistrate to that of the ses¬ 
sions court. Tho responsibility of the aggressor is in cases 
of this kind a question which it is very difficult to decide, 
and “ it ia impossible to lay down general rules on a subject 
which is liable to vary in its relations in every case j but 
where a wound is not serious, and the secondary cause of 
death is evidently due to constitutional peculiarities from 
acquired habit of dissipation, the ends of justice are pro¬ 
bably answered by an acquittal” (Taylor). In oases of this 
kind, however, the public prosecutor should be careful to 
add another charge, so that if the accused should be acquit¬ 
ted on the moi e serious charge of homicide, he may still be 
punished for the act which caused tho injury. 

The law in England and in India seems to differ in this 
respect j that, whereas in the former country the aggressor 
is hold responsible for the death which may be the result 
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of even a slight injury, lie would not be found guilty of 
more than manslaughter. This would be a point for the 
jury to decide, and it would be for the judge, in awarding 
the punishment, to take into consideration the cii'cninstances 
under which the injui-y was inflicted, and the intention of 
the prisoner. Hence a person may be found guilty of 
manslaughter, and an almost nominal punishment be in¬ 
flicted. In India, however, the description of weapon used, 
may, according to the definition of the Penal Code, make 
the offence necessarily one of murder in which the judge 
has no option to pass any other sentence than one of death, 
or transportation for life. Hence the practice spoken o‘f in 
the last chapter, and illustrated by the case from Cuddapab, 
whei'e a man beat a woman to death with a rice-poundor, in 
which, owing to the circumstances, under which the iujuiy, 
which caused death, was inflicted, the judge convicted of 
murder, but at the same time recommended a mitigation of 
the sentence, a course which the High Court held to be a 
proper one to adopt. 

This disease is liable to occur as a secondary consequence Tetanus, 
of almost any kind of wound. It may not occur in cases 
where wounds of the severest description have been inflict¬ 
ed ; and, on the other hand, it may supervene when the 
wound is of the smallest and most insignificant nature. It 
is specially liable to occur in the case of lacerated or 
contused wounds, and has occurred as a result of even 
slight bruises. Dr. Taylor quotes the following cases :—A 
man slipped and fell flat on his back. He was stunned, but 
was able to walk home. Next day he was attacked with 
tetanus and died in seventy hours. It has occurred as the 
result of a blow on the nose, and it sometimes occurs with¬ 
out any apparent cause whatsoever. Dr, Watson met with an 
instance, in which tetanus appeared in a severe form in a 
man who had received no wound, but who had been simply 
exposed to cold and wet. 

It follows, therefore, that a medical witness should be 

Baynes sivj'g that natives of this country aro not gondrally so liable to snSer 
from the secondary canses rosalting from injuries as are people in Europe; ex. 
gra. tetanus, erysipelas, &c. 
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exceedingly cautious before venturing an opinion as to 
whether tetanus has, or has not, been caused by a wound. 
The body should be carefully searched in order to ascertain 
whether there is any other trace of injury to which the 
tetanus may be due. Thus, in the case of a boy who was 
attacked by symptoms of tetanus, soon after receiving a blow 
and a kick from another boy, and who ultimately died of this 
disease, it was found, on an examiuatiou of the body, that 
there was a recent scar on the ball of the great toe, and it 
was ascertained that six days previously he had driven a 
rusty nail into his foot which bad cansed suppuration; and 
thore could be no doubt that this, and not the slight blow 
struck, were the cause of tetanus. Dr. Taylor says: “ It is 
scarcely possible to distinguish, by the symptoms, tetanus 
from wounds (traumatic), from that which occurs spontane¬ 
ously as a result of natural causes (idiopathic).” 

This disease, like tetanus, may be the result of slight 
injuries. Some constitutions are more prone to it than 
others. Erysipelas frequently occurs after wounds on the 
head, burns and scalds. Taylor says : “ The medical facts, 
that the person assaulted has never recovered from the 
effects of the violence, and that the inflammation set up 
has suddenly assumed an erysipelatous character, are suffi¬ 
cient to establish this connection.” With reference to this 
disease, however, it should be borne in mind, that, unlike 
tetanus, the symptoms of erysipelas will show themselves in 
the injured parts, and it will, therefore, be easier to decide 
whether or not the disease has been caused by the injury. 

In the case of persons of intemperate habits this disease 
is often brought on by even slight injuries. In illustration 
of this, Taylor quotes Beg. v. Jleywood, 0. 0. 0., October 
1846. Deceased was assaulted without any serious conse¬ 
quences. Delirium tremens came on and he died in a few 
days. The medical opinion was that death was attributable 
to a shock of the nervous system, causing delirium tremens; 
and he accounted for that shock by the attack made on the 
deceased and the blows he had received. In cross-examina¬ 
tion, ho attributed the delirium tremens to both the blows and 
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excitement. The prisoner was acquitted. This verdict 
would scarcely seem to be consistent with the Chief Baron’s 
ruling quoted ante, that a man is not bound to have his body 
in so sound a state of health as to warrant an unjustifiable 
assault. If the deceased had not excited himself previous to 
the assault, if the assault was an unjustifiable oue, and the 
excitement was in consequence of it, it would seem as if the 
accused should have been held responsible. 

This point involves a question of great importance, viz., 
the responsibility of a medical man, who, in the treatment of 
a person injured by violence, conducts an operation from 
the effects of which the patient dies. The question is one 
of such vital interest to practitioners, that it is not to be 
wondered at that they treat it at some length. For all 
practical purposes, however, it would seem that the two fol¬ 
lowing questions only should be answered: (1) Was, in the 
opinion of the medical attendant, the operation necessary 
for tho preservation of life ? (2) Was the operation properly 
conducted according to the best of the practitioner’s ability 
and with due care and attention ? If these two questions are 
answered in the affirmative, in the event of death I’esulting 
from the operation, death must be held to have been caused 
by the injury which rendered the operation necessary. The 
operation must, however, have been necessary in order to save 
life. If an operation were performed merely to prevent tho 
signs of disfigurement caused by an injury, and death result¬ 
ed, the person who caused the injury could not be held res¬ 
ponsible. The same rule would apply where the operation had 
been conducted, not for the purpose of pi'eserving life, but 
of preserving the use of some limb or member: for instance, 
A causes to B injury, in consequence of which, it appears to 
the medical attendant, that unless an operation is performed, 
permanent loss of sight will follow. Danger to life is not 
apprehended, but merely to the organ of sight. An operation 
is performed, in consequence of which B dies. In this case 
A could not be held responsible for B’s death. Even if it 
should be afterwards proved that life might possibly have 
been saved without an operation, this would not be sufficient 
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to make tlie operator liable, if, after due care and the exercise 
of such science and knowledge as he was possessed of^ he 
was convinced that an operation was necessary. Of course, 
if it could be shown that, in conducting the operation, there 
was gross negligence, as for instance, owing to an artery not 
having been tied up, the patient died from loss of blood, or, 
as in a case quoted by Caspar, where a portion of the bowel 
was cut off in mistake for the umbilical cord, and death 
ensued, it would be necessary to hold that the operation was 
the cause of death, and not tho origitial injury. On this 
point, see Illustrative Cases, Nos. XVI to XVIII. 



ILLUSTRATIVE CASES. 

(l?art I, Ohiapter 11«) 
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Accused held liable for death following an operation 
baaed on a mistaken diagnosis. 

Reg. t>- Pyitl, Hant’s Lent Assizes, 1846.—In this case a 
Lieutenant Seton had been shot in a duel. A tumoui* formed 
in the course of the pistol-shot received by the deceased at 
the lower part of the abdomen; and this was supposed, by the 
late Mr. Liston and two other surgeons, to be an aueurismal 
enlargement from a wound in, or injury on, the femoral artery, 
for which it was considered necessary to tie the external 
iliac artery. The patient died from peritoneal inflamma¬ 
tion following this serious operation, and, on inspection, it 
was found that the tumour (the supposed aneurism) was 
formed by a mass of coagulated blood, poured out, not from 
the femoral artery, but from one of its superficial and 
anomalous branches. Counsel for the prisoners proposed to 
cross-examine the medical witnesses, in order to show that 
the wound was not. dangerous to life, and the operation not 
absolutely necessary. Erie, J., said : “I presume you propose^ 
to call counter-evidence, and impeach the propriety of the 
operation ; but I am clearly of opinion, that if a dangerous 
wound is given, and the best (available ?) advice is taken, 
and under that advice an operation is performed, which is 
the immediate cause of death, the party giving the wound is 
criminally responsible.” Counsel replied, that he was pre¬ 
pared to show that no operation at all was required, or at all 
events an easier and much less dangerous one might and 
ought to have been adopted. He submitted that a person is 
criminally responsible where the death is caused by conse- 
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qnences wliich are not physically the consequences of the 
wouiitl, but can only be connected with the first wound by 
moral reasonings. Brie, J.: “I am clearly of opinion, and 
go is rny brother Rolfe, that where a wound is given, which, in 
the opinion of competent medical advisers, is dangerous, and 
the treatment which they bond fide adopt is the immediate 
cause of death, the party who inflicted the wound is crimin¬ 
ally 1 ‘esponsible, and of course those who aided and 
abetted him.” The point was reserved, but as the prisoners 
were acquitted on other grounds, was not referred to the 
judges (Taylor). Dr. Taylor goes on to remark, with refer¬ 
ence to this case, “ No operation would have been required 
but for the injury, and the prisoner ought not to escape on 
account of want of skill in a surgeon, or of a mistake by a 
skilful operator.” 

XII. — Gases where, in India, the accused has not been held 
responsible for homicide when death occurred as the secondary 
cause of the injury. 

Reg. V. Bysagoo Noshyo, Cal. W. R., Vol. VIII, Sep¬ 
tember 1867.—Accused quarrelled with his wife and gave 
her a kick, which ruptured her spleen. lie repented imme¬ 
diately and was found with the woman in his arms helping 
her. Acquitted under Sections 320 and 322 of the Penal 
Code, but found guilty uuder Sections 319 and 321. Sen¬ 
tence : One year’s rigorous imprisonment. 

XIII. — Beg. ®. Robert Bruce, an Artilleryman.—Accused 
was tried for 'causing hurt’ by kicking a boy wlio was 
suffering from diseased spleen. Death was the result of the 
kick. The judge held that the prisoner had no intention 
of causing death, but, considering the dangerous conse¬ 
quences of such an act, especially when inflicted on a native 
of this country, sentenced him to six months’ rigorous im¬ 
prisonment.— [Calcutta Criminal Court, June 1808.) 

Taking into consideration the rulings given in the text, 
there can be little doubt, that had these trials taken place in 
England, the accused would, in some instances, have been 
found guilty of murder. 
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According to Lord Hale’a rnliog, quoted in the text, 
it would seem that an injury of this kind, which was the 
direct cause of death, would be sufficient to constitute 
murder. " If a man,” says Lord Hale, “ has a disease 
which, in all likelihood, would terminate his life in a short 
time, and another gives him such a blow as hastens his 
death, this is such a hilling as constitutes murder” Disease 
of the spleen, however, is not even a disease which need 
necessarily prove fatal. In this country persons may live 
on without feeling any inconvenience from a diseased 
spleen ; it is only when it is ruptured that it proves fatal. 

XIV. — Tetanus, case of, held not to be result of injury. 

G. C. C., July 1859.— A potman, said to be of intemperate 
habits, was struck on the left cheek with a quart pot.' There 
was a contusion, but no injury to the skin. For thirteen 
days he suffered no ill effects, when erysipelas commenced. 
On the same day he was attacked with delirium tremens. 
On the sixteenth day erysipelas became general. Death 
took place on the seventeenth day. At the trial the medical 
witness stated, that it was not probable that erysipelas could 
supervene upon a contused wound thirteen days after a blow, 
and he expressed his opinion, that in this case the erysipelas 
could not be attributed to the blow. The accused was 
acquitted.—(Taylor.) 

XV. — Erysipelas, the result of an ulcer and not of a wound. 

In 1822, a gamekeeper was charged with the murder of a 

poacher, whom he shot in the left arm, which had to be 
amputated. The man died of erysipelas in the right leg, 
and the question was, whether the erysipelas could have been 
caused by the gun-shot wound. It appeared that deceased 
had an ulcer in the leg attacked; had been for several days 
exposed; that erysipelas was pi-evalent in the infirmary, and 
deceased had been put in a bed occupied by a patient suffer¬ 
ing under this disease. Prisoner was acquitted.—(Taylor.) 

XVI. — Death by surgical operations. 

The case of Kelly (Dub, Commissioner’s Court, November 
1871) ia a remarkable one, as the verdict is utterly at 
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variance with the law as laid down by the various English 
judges. The deceased was a police constable, who had 
received a pistol-shot in the back of the neck and died four 
days afterwards. The medical attendant deemed it neces¬ 
sary to enlarge the wonnd in order to extract the ball. 
During the operation nothing serious occurred to cause 
death. The bullet itself had ” fractured and splintered the 
atlas, wounding and crushing the soft parts of the neck, 
and leading to the formation of an abscess.” It was consid¬ 
ered absolutely necessary to extract the bullet, and had 
this not been done, there can be no doubt that the death 
would have been attributed to neglect to extract it. The 
prisoner was clearly identified, but in spite of this the 
prisoner was acquitted on the ground that the operation 
may have been the cause of death. Taylor remarks, “ that 
the failure of justice in this case was chiefiy owing to the jury 
having been allowed to form their opinion on the surgical 
treatment pursued.” They should have been called upon 
simply to state whether the prisoner was the man who 
inflicted the wound, and the judge should then have applied 
the law as to responsibility for a surgical operation. 

XVII.— Medical responsibility, mala praxis. 

In Beg. V. Dickinsou (Stafford Lent Assizes, 1846) it was 
ruled, that where there are different modes of treatment, 
I'egardiug which men of learning are divided, no man can 
be held to be “ grossly ignorant” if he adopts a course 
sanctioned by some eminent men, but opposed by others.— 
{Taylor.) 

XVIII.— Ordinary skill, and not eminent skill, to be 
expected. 

In Gibbs V. Timaley (Norfolk Lent Assizes, 1846) it was 
ruled, that the jury were not to expect the same amount of 
eminent skill in a country practitioner, as is to be met 
within large towns j but they had a right to expect from 
him the usual and ordinary amount of skill, care and atten¬ 
tion, which it was only reasonable to suppose he would 
possess; and if, in the discharge of his duty, he applied his 
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professional skill and knowledge to the best of his ability, 
then, however unfortunate the termination of the case, he 
was not to be held responsible. The case was one for 
damages, but this ruling would probably apply to the 
treatment of a wound; and if death followed, even if the 
treatment could be shown to be not as good as might have 
been obtained elsewhere, the person who caused the wound, 
and not the medical man, would be held responsible for the 
death. 



CHAPTER III. 


CIECUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCK. 

The evidence treated of in this chapter is what in Eng¬ 
land is generally to be expected from the medical man 
called in after the finding of the body or the wounded 
person. In this country the body has genei’ally to be sent 
to the medical ofiicer, so that the circumstantial evidence, 
which is often of such importance in the detection of crime, 
must, for the most part, be gathered by the police and 
village authorities on the spot. 

Tho dtBss. The dress which the deceased wore at the time of death 

should bo most carefully examined, in order to see whether 
it presents any marks corresponding with the injuries. In 
this country it often happens that the deceased has woi-n 
little or no clothing, but as regards women this is not the 
■ case. In the case of wounds caused by a cutting instru¬ 
ment, if there is an incised wound on the body, it will be 
only natural to expect to find a corresponding incision on 
the clothing. In the case of blows from a blunt weapon 
causing bruises or fractures, this rule does not apply. A 
blow has caused fracture of the skull without leaving any 
trace on the silk cap which was worn at the time. In 1853, 
a woman was accidentally knocked down in the street and 
fell on the back of her head. She was stunned at first, but 
walked home. Next morning she was found dead in bed. 
On examination of the skull, two indentations of the parietal 
bone were found, a clot of blood, and below the clot a 
fracture of the bone. It was considered at first that the 
injury was too great to have been caused by such a fall, 
but on examination of the bonnet which she wore at the 
time of the accident, two indentations, containing dust and 
dirt, and corresponding with the indentations on the skull. 
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were found on it. A young man, who wished to create an 
impression that ho had been attacked by robbers, inflicted 
some superficial wounds on himself, and afterwards made, 
as he thought, corresponding incisions in his clothes. The 
imposture was detected owing to his having stabbed through 
a fold, which he made for the purpose, in his shirt. Had he 
been wearing the shirt at the time, a stab passing through 
a fold would make three incisions, two through the fold and 
one through the rest of the shirt. In this case there were 
only two. 

Much valuable evidence can be gained from a careful Murder or sni- 
examination of the body which will tend to throw light upon 
this question. The three points to be looked to as regards 
the wound are (1) its situation, (2) its nature and extent, 
and (3) its direction. 

As a general rule, wounds inflicted by suicides are to situation ol 
be found in the front or lateral parts of the body. This, 
however, is no proof one way or the other, since an assassin 
might have attacked the deceased from the front. Even 
death caused by the discharge of a pistol into the month, 
need not necessarily be the act of a suicide, for a calculat¬ 
ing murderer might purposely resort to this method of 
destroying a person in order to conceal the crime. On the 
other hand, Orfila obsei’ves, that even wounds situated on 
tlie back of the body need not necessarily have been 
inflicted by another person. A wound traversing the body 
from the back to the front, however, is scarcely likely to 
have been the act of a suicide, although it might be caused 
by falling backwards on a sword or knife fixed in the 
ground. Take, for instance, the tricks played by jugglers in 
this country in which they lean backwards over a sword 
fixed in the ground and pick up straws with their eyelids. 

In practising this trick, an accident might well occur. In a 
case of this kind some light might be thrown upon the 
matter by the position of the body when found, whether on 
the back or on the face, but even this would not bo decisive, 
because the wound may not have caused instantaneous 
death. Suicides rarely cause death by blows, though cases 
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have occurred in which suicides attempted to dash out their 
brains by striking their heads against a wall. Stabs are 
generally presumptive of homicide, but not necessarily proof 
of it, for snioides have killed themselves by stabs in the 
throat as well as by stabs in the abdomen. 

A farmer was found dead in the road with his throat cut, 
i.e., the knife had been inserted behind the ear and the 
throat had been cut outwards, as butchers kill sheep. The 
nature of the wound led to suspicion falling on a butcher, 
who was afterwards found to have committed the murder. 
Persons labouring under insanity sometimes inflict upon 
themselves the most extraordinary injuries. Cases have 
occurred in which persona have torn away large portions of 
the abdomen, and there is one case of a lunatic who inflicted 
no less than thirty wounds on the back part of his skull with 
a cleaver. He lived long enough to admit that he had 
caused the injuries himself. As a general rule, the exist¬ 
ence of a number of wounds is presumptive of homicide, 
and especially so if several of them in different parts of the 
body are of such a character that more than one was likely 
to have caused instant death. Thus, a man with a cut throat, 
some of the large vessels of the neck being severed and a 
wound in the heart, could scarcely have cut his throat after 
the wound in the heart, or vice versd. Wounds in the throat 
inflicted by suicides are commonly in the upper part. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, all the vessels of the neck to the spine could 
scarcely be severed by a suicide, but there is nevertheless 
one case on record in which a suicide " divided all the 
muscles of the neck, the windpipe and the gnllet, had opened 
the jugular veins and both carotid arteries, and had even 
grazed the anterior ligaments of the spine’' (Taylor). 

In cases of snicide, the direction of the wound is generally 
from left to right, (with left-handed persons it will be the 
reverse), and from above downwards. A wound from below 
upwards, or, in the case of a right-handed person, from right 
to left, is presumptive of homicide, bnt not proof thereof. A 
right-handed murderer standing opposite his victim would 
probably inflict wounds having a direction exactly contrary 
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to that which they would have if self-inflicted by a right- 
handed man. But if the mui’derer were standing behind 
his victim, it stands to reason that he could inflict a wound 
exactly similar in direction to one the victim himself could 
cause. As a general rule, it may be said that there is no 
wound which a suicide inflicts which could not be caused 
by a murderer, but there may be some wounds, such as 
those on the back of the body, and those with an upward 
tendency, which, it is improbable, could be self-inflicted. 

Improbable, but not, except in very rare cases, impossible.* 

It must be remembered, that iu the case of suicide the 
deceased may purposely have committed the act under such 
circumstances as to cause suspicion of murder. In England 
this may be done in order that his family may get the 
benefit of an insurance policy, and in this country in order 
to throw suspicion upon a person with whom deceased was 
at enmity. Regarding this point several interesting cases 
will bo found at the end of the chapter. 

The following points are of the greatest importance, and Cireamstancps 
should be carefully noted by those who conduct the first HnA. 

inspection of the body:—(1) Is the position of the body >“«ttobody. 
that which a suicide could have assumed? (2) Is the 
distance of the weapon from the body such as to render it 
improbable that it could have been placed there by the 
deceased ? Before noting these points careful enquiry should 
be made as to whether the body has been since moved or 
the dress in any way disarranged. The probabilities are 
that, in this country, unless the evidence on the first of 
these points was much more satisfactory than the generality 
of native evidence, not much importance could be attached 
to it. As regards the latter point, however, it is often 
possible to get much important evidence. If a body is 


• I find 8. onrions contradiction as regards the direction of wonnds between 
Taylor and Cosjiar. The former says : In snicidal wounds Avhich affect tho 
tbroat, the direction of tho out is obliquely from above downwards pommonly 
from left to right; in suieidal stabs and punctured wounds, tho direction is 
commonly from right to Igft, and from above dmonwards (3rd ed., p._614). 
Catpar, on the other hand, (Vol. I, p. 284, EniJ. ed.) says !_‘_‘Tho direction of 
tho wound may be such as to exclude tho possibility of suicide ; for instance, 
should it tend from behind forwards, or from above doienward*.” 

8 
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Matka of blood- 


found with a mortal wound, such as throat cut, a stab in the 
heart, or a fracture of the skull, and the weapon is found at 
a considerable distance, it is improbable that the act could 
hare been one of suicide. If a weapon is found in the hand 
of the deceased, such as a knife or a pistol, it is most im¬ 
portant to notice whether the weapon is grasped firmly or 
loosely. If the former, the case is probably one of suicide; 
if the latter, of homicide, and the weapon has been subse¬ 
quently placed in the hand in order to raise a suspicion 
that the wound was self-inflicted. At the time of death 
there occurs what is called the cadaveric spasm, in which 
the muscles acquire a sudden rigidity. This is quite 
different from the rigor mortis, which does not set in until 
a considerable time after death. If, at the time of death, a 
person was holding a weapon in his hand, the effect of this 
cadaveric spasm would be that the weapon would be tightly 
grasped and would remain so for several hours. If, however, 
a murderer placed the weapon in the hand, even though 
immediately after death, he could only do so by removing 
the rigidity caused by the spasm, and then even if the 
fingers were closed over the weapon, this rigidity could not 
be restored, and the fingers would be limp and pliable. 

Any marks of blood on the body, the clothing and in the 
neighbourhood of the body, should be carefully noted. In 
the case of a person found dead with throat cut, the bloody 
marks of a left hand was found on the deceased’s left arm, 
thus showing conolusively that the case was one of murder 
and not of suicide. The body of a woman was found dead 
at the bottom of a flight of stair's with a fracture of the 
skull. The accused, deceased’s husband, said that she had 
accidentally fallen downstairs, and the fracture was of 
such a nature, that it was probably caused by the fall. But 
there was also an incised wound in the temporal artery of 
the body, which, it was improbable, had also been caused 
in the fall, and at the top of the stairs were found several 
arterial spirts of blood on the wall, thus showing that the 
wound must have been caused at the top of the stairs, and 
the woman bad then either fallen or had been pushed down. 
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(Ueg, V. Spicer, qaoted by Taylor.) Notice should also be 
taken of the manner in which the blood has flowed from 
the wounds. If the blood has poured downwards over the 
body, the wound must have been inflicted when the deceased 
was in an upright position; if, however, the deceased was 
wounded when lying down, there may be little or no blood 
on the body since it may have flowed directly on the 
ground. Wounds on the hands should be carefully looked 
for, as the presence of wounds of this kind is strongly pre¬ 
sumptive that they have been caused whilst the deceased 
was in the act of defending himself, or in trying to ward off 
a blow. As regards this point, and others of a circumstan¬ 
tial nature, see the interesting case of Eeg. v. Gardner, at the 
end of this chapter. In the event of a serious wound being 
found, such as would cause great loss of blood, with, how¬ 
ever, but little trace of blood near the corpse, the death has 
moat probably been caused by homicide, and the wound in¬ 
flicted after death, which had been caused by some other 
means, such as strangulation, suffocation, &c. In examina¬ 
tions of this kind, however, great care should be taken that 
none of the persons present cause any of the marks which 
are subsequently found. For instance, a person might acci¬ 
dentally step in a pool of blood, and afterwards leave a 
bloody footprint on the floor, which might possibly be taken 
to be that of the murderer. In the matter of footprints, very 
great care should be taken in the measurement. This 
should be done with the utmost nicety, and a careful record 
of the measurement should be kept. In the event of a 
bloody footprint near the body, corresponding with that of 
an accused, being found, a good plan is to obtain a separate 
footprint of the accused, and then to compare it with the 
one found; and, if possible, to produce both at the trial. In 
the same way, when a footprint is found in wet mud, the 
foot of the suspected party should not be placed in the foot¬ 
print, but he should be made to make another mark, and 
the two should then be compared. If the accused's foot is 
placed in the footprint found in wet mud, it is clear that if 
the new foot is a little larger than the print, the print itself 
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mighb easily assume the form and shape of the new foot. 
In the case of footprints of this kind, it would probably not 
be impossible to dig np the mud, and after it has got 
hardened in the sun, to send it, together with the imprint 
of the prisoner’s foot, to the com-t which tries the case. 

It by no means follows that when a murder has been 
committed, marks of blood must necessarily be found on 
the clothes or the person of the murderer. If the wound 
has been inflicted in frant by an assassin standing behind, 
it is of course obvious that no blood would be found on 
his clothes. Still the fact of the prisoner’s clothes not 
being marked with blood, has been on more than one occa¬ 
sion urged as a proof of his innocence. This was one of the 
pleas on behalf of Mijller, who murdered Mr. Briggs, by first 
of all violently assaulting him with a life-preserver, and 
then throwing him from the railway carriage. It will 
of course be of importance if it can be shown that the 
accused washed himself or his clothes soon after the time of 
the murder. In the event of stains being found on a cloth 
or an instrument, it should not at once be concluded that 
they are marks of blood j they may be iron rust, paint or 
fruit stains, or, in this country, betel juice. The clothes or 
weapon should be most carefully packed and sent to the 
hospital for chemical examination. It seems absurd, but 
it is by no means unnecessary, to remind sub-magistrates 
and police officers that it is not possible for the chemical 
examiner or medical officer to say more than that the signs 
are those of mammalian blood. There is at present no 
method known of distinguishing between human blood and 
that of animals. Marks of injury on the suspected party 
should be carefully looked for, and, if found, noted at the 
time of arrest. A remarkable case in illustration of this 
point occurred in 1834, when the victim of a robbery was 
able to catch one of the robber’s fingers between his teeth 
and to bite off the end between the nail and the joint. The 
piece of finger was preserved in spirits, and led to the con¬ 
viction of the robber. 
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(Part I, Chapter III.) 
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^IX.—Situation of wounds. 

In Eeg. V. Wallis, C. C. 0., 1839, a man was charged 
with killing his wife. The body was found on the ground 
by the side of the bed. There were distinct and severe 
bruises found on the back of the head and on the temples. 
In defence^ it was urged that the injuries had been caused 
by the woman tumbling out of bed. This might have 
accounted fur the injuries either at the back of the head 
or on the temples, but not for both. 

XX .—Suicide or Murder. 

In 1837 the body of a woman was found with the throat 
out. The deceased, when found, was lying on her back, 
and the razor, with which the wound was inflicted, was 
found under the left shoulder. 0 n inquiry it was ascertained, 
that when first seen she was lying on her face and the body 
had been turned round on the back. Blood had evidently 
run down the fore part of her person, rendering it probable 
that she had been wounded whilst in au erect position. 
The wound extended from the right side of the chin to 
within an inch of the left collar-bone. It had divided the 
windpipe, the gullet, all the muscles of that side and the 
fore part of the neck, the carotid artery, the jugular vein, 
and the muscles of the fore part of the neck. The incision 
was double—one superficial, close under the chin; and the 
other, a deeper one, appeared to be continued from this. 
The cut was four and a half inches long, and two and a half ‘ 
deep. It was held, and Taylor says correctly, that the 
wound was inflicted by another, and not by deceased. De¬ 
ceased was right-handed, which would have added to the 
difficulty supposing the wound to have been suicidal. 
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XXL—In 1860 a aomevrliat similar case occurred. The 
wound commenced on the left aide and continued to an 
inch and a half from the centre of the chin. Almost all the 
organa on that side were more or leas affected. In 'the 
left hand of the deceased was found a common dinner 
knife, loosely held in a reversed position with the back 
towards the throat. There were three incised wounds on 
the back of the left hand. The deceased was right-handed. 
It was held to bo homicide. A fellow-servant was suspected, 
tried and convicted, on his own confession. It is remark¬ 
able in this case that the clothes he had on at the time of 
the murder showed no traces of blood except a few small 
spots on the shirt.— (Taylor.) 

XXII.— Reg. «• Gardner, 0. 0. 0., 1862.—This case 
presents so many points of interest and importance, that 
a full account of it is necessary. In it is to be found 
almost every point referred to in this chapter. The whole 
case turned upon the medical evidence. I was present 
when the case was tried, and the notes of it formed a 
portion of the examination I bad to pass for the C. S. 
Test. Gardner was a chimney sweep, and lived in a small 
house, of which the other inmates were his wife and a young 
woman named Humbler. It was alleged at the trial that 
the prisoner and Humbler were on terms of intimacy, bat 
this was not proved. The wife was found dead in her bed¬ 
room about 8 A.H. with her throat cut. It was either a case 
of suicide or else of murder. If it was murder, it could only 
have been committed by her husband, or by the woman 
Humbler, who were the only two other residents. It was 
proved that between 4. a.u. the husband usnally went ont 
to work, and did not return until after the body was found 
dead. When the medical man was called in, Mr. Sequeira, 
the body was lying in the bed-room and the rigor mortis 
had already set in as far as the upper limbs were concerned. 
The whole body was cold except the abdomen, and as the 
woman at the time of death was pregnant, this accounted 
for the warmth in that part of the body. Mr. Sequeira 
held, that when he saw the body at 8 a.u., it must have 
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been dead at least four hours. In this opinion he was 
confirmed by another medical witness. The woman was 
found lying on the floor, partly under a bed. There was a 
severe wound in the throat, involving the superior thyroidal 
artery and other vessels. From this about two pints of 
blood had flowed on each side of the neck on to the floor. 
There was no blood anywhere else on the body. It was 
therefore clear that the wound in the throat must have been 
caused when the body was in a recumbent position. Death 
had resulted from suffocation, owing to the blood having 
flowed into the windpipe. In the right hand there was a 
common table knife loosely held, the back of the blade 
towards the palm of the hand and the point of the knife 
pointing upwards. There were four wounds on the inside 
of one hand and six wounds on the inside of the other. 
The wounds were across the fingers as if they had grasped 
the blade of a knife. The medical evidence was to the 
effect that the wound could not have been caused with the 
right hand. It was therefore clear that the woman had 
been murdered. The only two other inmates of the house 
were her husband, who had left at 4 o’clock, and the woman 
Humbler. The question was, which of these two could have 
committed the crime. It was urged in the defence of 
Gardner, that the woman had been killed after 4 A.M., the 
time when he left the house. If that had been true, the 
woman Humbler must have murdered her. The medical 
evidence was, however, conclusive that at 8 a.h., when 
found, the body must have been dead more than four hours, 
because the rigor mortis had already set in, and it is clearly 
proved, that in cases of asphyxia this rigidity does not 
commence until after six hours. This brought the time 
of death to about 2 a.m., when the only person in the room 
with the deceased was her husband Gardner. When the 
body was found, the room of the woman Humbler was 
searched, but nothing was found of a suspicious nature. 
Three days afterwards, however, the man Gardner pointed 
out some blood, which had evidently been lately smeared. 
It was sworn that this blood had not been there at the time 
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of the first search. The woman was acquitted, hut Gardner 
was convicted, the capital sentence being reduced to trans¬ 
portation for life. It will be noticed that the whole of 
the evidence in this case was circumstantial, and it was 
entirely due to the great care which Mr. Sequeira had 
takeu in noting every circumstance at the time he was 
called iu, that this crime was detected. This was one of 
the first criminal cases I heard tried, but I have never 
forgotten the calm possessed way in which the medical 
evidence was given. 

XXIII.— Self-inflicted wounds. 

The case of Bolam (Newcastle, 1839) is a leading one 
on this point. The prisoner was found lying in an apart¬ 
ment which had been set on fire, and near him was the 
body of the deceased who had evidently been killed with 
violence, the skull having been extensively fractured by a 
poker lying near. The prisoner, when found, was either in¬ 
sensible or pretended to be so. He said that he had been 
suddenly attacked by a man and knocked down by a blow 
on the right temple. He then felt a knife at his throat. 
His hands were not cut. He said he received other blows 
and then became insensible. There was a small wound 
on the left side of the neck. This wound had merely pene¬ 
trated the true skin, and there was only a very small 
effusion of blood from it. There were many cuts in the 
coi^t, waistcoat and shirt, but no corresponding cuts or stabs 
in the body. The medical evidence was to the effect that 
the wonnd was self-inflicted, and on this evidence, in the 
absence o£ any proved motive for the crime, the prisoner 
^was convicted. 

XXIV.—Dr. Chevers quotes several cases of self-inflicted 
wounds. The following may serve as an example. Niz. 
Vdalut, N. W. P., 25th February 1853;—Three native 
women and two children were found lying dead in a heap 
with their throats out. The husband of one of the females 
gave the alarm, stating that the crime had been commit¬ 
ted by daooits, who had also wounded and bound him. 
The wounds on this man were very slight. He said he 
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had been oat at with swords, but the only wounds found were 
two small 'parallel ones on the inside of the left thigh. 
One was scarcely more than a scratch, and the other had 
only just penetrated the true skin. Ho had clearly, first of 
all, inflicted the scratch, and then seeing that this would not 
be enough, inflicted a little deeper wound in the same place. 
The man was convicted. Dr. Hutchison says that a made- 
up sword or knife wound can always be recognized by a 
tailing, owing to the weapon being drawn across the skin. 
Except in the case of cut-throat, a wound caused by a blow 
will not show these signs, and will be deeper than a wound 
caused by drawing the weapon. 

XXV. —Mr. Perceval, who had been a police superintend¬ 
ent, stated, that when he was connected with the police in 
Bombay, there were two or three gangs in that city who 
cut and wounded each other for purposes of false accusation 
and extortion. They used to cut one another’s necks and 
arms by turns, as the lot fell, and accuse some rich passer¬ 
by of having done it. The wounded rascal would call out 
" murder,” and his companions would follow and point out to 
the police the abode of the alleged culprit, the others 
declaring that they had witnessed the oflence. Several 
respectable persons were thus disgraced and ruined. At last 
it fell to the lot of a youthful member of one of these gangs 
to have his neck cut. The person appointed to out him 
was a drunken barber, who, instead of making a slight cut, 
inflicted a mortal wound. The gang fled, abandoning the 
youth, whose dying confession led to their arrest.— {Ghevers, 
358.) 

XXVI. —Devergie, quoted by Dr. Beck, tells the follow* . 
ing story:—As Napoleon was one evening in the park of 
St. Cloud, a young man rushed towards him with the cry, 

“ Assassins ! Save the First Consul!” He fell near the group 
which surrounded Napoleon, and, on examination, two 
wounds were discovered, from which blood flowed. Ho said 
that he had been studying in the park, when he overheard 
concealed conspirators planning the favourable moment for 
an attack, and, on being discovered, was thus wounded. 

9 
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The gates of the park were closed, bat no conspirators conld 
be found. Daring many examinations he persisted in. this 
story, and it was only at the end of fifteen years that he 
confessed that he had inflicted the wounds with his own 
hands. 

XXVII .—Cadaveric Spasm. 

An interesting case of this kind occurred in Bordeaux. 
A father and son, after dining heartily together, went to 
the room in which both their beds were. Tho son lay 
down on his bed and went to sleep. Ho said afterwards 
that bo was roused by tho sound of a pistol. His father 
was then found sitting by his bed, with one arm on tho 
bolster, the other was resting on the inside of the leg and 
held a discharged pistol. The brains had been blown out. 
Buspicioa at first fell on the son, because tho hand still 
grasped the pistol, and in experiments made by lifting the 
arm to the head and then allowing it to drop to the position 
in which it was found, the pistol dropped out of the hand. 
This very fact, however, established the son's innocence. 
In the experiments tried after death, the rigidity produced 
by the cadaveric spasm had been destroyed, and therefore 
tho weight of the pistol caused it to fall from the hand, but 
when death occurred the cadaveric spasm wohld have the 
effect of suddenly tightening tho muscles of the fingers, 
and thus preventing tho pistol from falling. It therefore 
followed that the deceased, when death occurred, must have 
been holding the pistol in his hand, aud it could not have 
beon placed there after death. 
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PBOaBESS OF DBCOMFOSITIOM AND INFBBSNCX BEOABDINQ 
THIS TIUE OF DEATH. 

A s wii-D be seen from the case of Gardner, quoted in the 
last chapter, the question of hovir long a body has been dcad^ 
may be of the utmost importance. Upon the correct answer 
to the question, the life or death of the accused may depend. 
Before decomposition sets in, a dead body has to go through 
certain stages. There is the cadaveric spasm at the time 
of death; then follows the gradual cooling of the body; 
then the rigor mortis, and then decomposition sets in. De¬ 
composition almost always commences with certain por¬ 
tions of the body, and others again only commence to 
decompose after every other portion has been attacked. 
Decomposition depends, to a great extent, upon the heat, 
and therefore the rules laid down in Europe, regarding tho 
time when the several stages occur, will not correctly apply 
to this country, where decomposition sets in earlier. But 
in this country, as in Europe, the same successive stages 
have to be gone through before the last stage of decom¬ 
position is reached, and the medical witness can thereforo 
generally tell the probable period during which a body has 
been dead within twenty-four hours after death has occur¬ 
red. 

Taylor says, that in one hundred cases observed by Wilks 
and himself, there was not an iu^ance in which tho body 
had cooled and rigidity had set in in four hours. ' It is rare 
that a body bOols in bo shiprt'a'time as six hours, and in cases 
of asphyxia, as much as eight hours is generally required 
for this process. Brown-Sdguard states, that in the bodies 
of healthy persons, decapitated or asphyxiated, cadaveric 
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rip'idity did not appear sooner than ten or twelve hours 
after death. A remarkable instance of the correctness 
with which such inferences may be made, occurred in the 
case of Jessie McPherson (Glasgow, 1862)— Meg, v. McLaeh- 
lan. The body was first seen by Dr. Macleod on the night 
of the 17th July, i.e., in midsummer, when the mean temper¬ 
ature of the air was 50° F. “ The rigor mortis was present 
in all the articulations, but it was then departing. The 
body was perfectly cold, even on the abdomen and at the 
flexures of the joints. There wore no signs of decomposi¬ 
tion and the temperature was unusually cool. By 10 a.m. on 
the next day, the rigor mortis had disappeared from all the 
joints, except the knees and the ankles. Death had resulted 
from violence and from profuse hmmorrbage. The victim 
was free from disease. Rigor mortis sets iu generally from 
ten hours to three days after death; and when death has 
been sudden, and is due to violence, it sets in more slowly, 
and Macleod therefore considered that in this case at least 
forty-eight hours must have elapsed from the time of death 
until the rigidity set in. But when the rigor mortis sets 
in slowly, it lasts all the longer, and vice versa, the average 
period of disappearance being fi-om twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours. He therefore considered, that in this case the 
rigidity must have lasted thirty hours, and, putting these 
figures together, forty-eight and thirty, he arrived at the 
conclusion that about three days had elapsed since death. 
The evidence subsequently recorded proved, as nearly as 
could be, that this was the time which had passed between 
death and the examination of the body'’ (Taylor, 3 ed., 
p. 85). 

Taylor gives four stages through which a-dead body 
passes, with the average duration of each. The periods 
given have been tested with the experience gained in this 
country, and they are therefore now given with such modi¬ 
fications as have been considered necessary 

First Period.-^” This is characterized by the warmth of 
the body being more or less praseryed, and by a general or 
partial relaxation of the voluntary muscles." During this 
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period the muscles are capable of contracting when stimu¬ 
lated. After considering the various circumstances, such 
as temperature, clothing and disease, which may have 
retarded or accelerated the cooling of the body, it may be 
inferred that death has taken place from a few minutes to 
three or more honrs previously. 

Second Period .—“ In this the body is perfectly cold 
throughout, and the cadaveric rigidity is well marked. The 
muscles ai'e no longer susceptible of contracting under 
galvanic or mechanical stimuli." In such a case death 
may have occurred from less than two hours to twenty-four 
hours (three days in cold climates) previously. Naked or 
scantily-covered bodies may become cold externally, end 
rigid in a very short time. Madras post mortem records 
show that rigidity is commonly present in bodies which 
have been two or three honrs dead. 

Third Period .—Cadaveric rigidity has disappeared. This 
stage may last for some hours—longer in cold climates. 

Fourth Period .—Putrefaction begins, a slight bluish-green 
discolouration of the skin of the abdomen being usually its 
first indication. In Madras this stage ordinarily begins 
about twenty hours after death. 

It must be borne in mind, that there is no very clear 
demarcation between these periods. For instance, we may 
have internal warmth preserved after rigidity has occurred. 

In other cases putrefaction sets in very soon after death. 

In some cases of death from gunshot injury, rigidity occurs 
almost immediately after death. The above periods there¬ 
fore can only be taken to afford approximate indications 
of the time of death in ordinary cases. 

There are changes which take place in a dead body, EypoBtaaig. 
the signs of which, if not carefully noted, are calculated to 
create a false impression of violence. These changes come 
on during the act of cooling, and are termed cadaveric 
rigidity and hypostasis. At a later period dark livid 
patches appear on the skin which are called sugillation or 
post mortem ecchymosis. These appeamnces have occa¬ 
sionally given rise to serious inistakes being committed. 
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owing to a saspicion of piolence being raised. Christison 
refers to two oases, in one of which two persons were con¬ 
victed, and in the other, three narrowly escaped conviction, 
(see Illnstrative Cases, Nos. XXIX and XXX). The causes 
of these appearances are thus described by Taylor 

The first form, hypostasis, occurs before putrefaction, and 
is dependent on a stagnation of blood in the capillary 
vessels. When, after death, the capillaries have lost their 
contractility, the blood appears to stagnate in them in an 
irregular manner, producing lividity. The skin of the body, 
although pale at the time of death, becomes covered, during 
the act of cooling, by extensive patches of a bluish or slate 
colour, diffusing themselves over the greater part of the 
trunk and limbs. These hypostases are chiefly seen on the 
bodies of those who have died suddenly in full health or 
by a violent death, as in apoplexy, hanging, drowning, suffo¬ 
cation from charcoal vapour, &o. It is rarely seen in the 
bodies of those who have died from loss of blood. If, after 
death, the body is wrapped up in a cloth and allowed to 
cool, the congestion of the vessels is apt to take the form of 
the folds, and the parts actually compressed remain white. 
The result is an appearance of stripes as from a flogging. 
“ The unbroken state of the cuticle, with the other charac¬ 
ters just now mentioned, are, however, sufficient to dis¬ 
tinguish this appearance from the effects of violence.’^ 
Dr. Taylor saw a well marked case in which so strong a 
suspicion was raised, that a coroner's inquest was held. “The 
fore part’of the body was covered with stripes which were 
of a red livid colour. They appeared to correspond exactly 
to the folds of a sheet drawn tightly across the chest, and 
it was subsequently ascertained that the body of the de¬ 
ceased had been treated in this manner after death.” One 
case (see Illustrative Case No. XXXI) is quoted, in which 
symptoms were seen, which ordinarily are only to be found 
in vital eochymosis. Around the patches was a wide border 
of a pale straw colour, with various shades of green, pre¬ 
cisely similar to those which are seen when ecchymosis is 
gradually disappearing from the living body. During the 
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stages which the body goes through in the coarse of patre* 
faction, there are changes which take place in the viscera, 
which, if not carefully examined, may give rise to a suspicion 
of death from an irritant poison. Regarding these changes, 
Taylor says: “ The mucous membrane of the stomach may 
be found of various tints, from a red brown, becoming of a 
brighter red by exposure to the air, to a deep livid purple 
or slate colour, and sometimes black from a decomposition 
of the blood. At the greater end, where the stomach is in 
contact with the spleen or liver, the lividity is often well 
marked and clearly defined through all the coats. The 
peritoneal, or outer coat, is of a greenish hue, and the course 
of the superficial vessels is marked by greenish brown or 
black lines. These marks, which are the result of putrefac¬ 
tion, may be easily mistaken for the effects of irritant poison¬ 
ing. There are no rules that will always enable a medical 
jurist to distinguish such cases.” Each case must be judged 
by its own attendant circumstances. Of course, if symptoms 
of this kind were found before decomposition had set in, 
they could not be due to that cause, and would probably be 
due to poison. In oases of doubt, '* it is therefore better to 
withhold an opinion,” than to state what can be really 
nothing more than a conjecture. 

In the same way the mucous membrane of the stomach 
and upper part of the small intestines often presents, during 
putrefaction, a yellowish or green tinge, depending on the 
trauBudation of tho bile, or the colouring matter of the fooces 
contained in the colon. This must not be mistaken for the 
appearance of poisoning by mineral acids. The medical 
man who examined the body, should be asked whether there 
was also any softening or corrosion, and whether the throat 
and the gullet were also implicated. If these signs are 
absent, the symptoms have not been produced by such 
poisons. So also melanosis in the stomach, t.e., a deposit 
of black coloniing matter beneath the mucous coat, might 
be mistaken for the effect of sulphuric or oxalic acid, or 
caustic alkalies, but as melanosis is unaccompanied by any 
marks of inflammation, corrosion, or destruction in tho 
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mncons membrane beneath, it should be easily distinguished 
from the effects produced by such poisons. 

Ulcerations of the mncons membrane of the stomach 
and intestines are common in India, and should not be 
confounded with putrefactive changes, but it may not 
always be easy to distinguish them from erosions due to 
iri'itaut poisons. 

Softening, and even perforation of the stomach, occa¬ 
sionally results from an action of the gastric juice exerted 
after death. In these cases the softening is gelatinous, 
and is not accompanied by signs of inflammation, such 
as redness at the margins of the softened patch and peri¬ 
tonitis. 

As putrefaction commences, a change in the colour of the 
skin of the abdomen takes place, which acquires a pale 
green hue, gradually deepening and extending to the skin 
of the chest and the limbs. This is different from the 
hypostasis already alluded to, because that change only 
takes place whilst the body still retains some warmth, and 
directly the body becomes cold it is arrested. The change 
now spoken of occurs after the body has become cold, and 
when decomposition has commenced. 

Fat flabby bodies undergo putrefaction more readily than 
thin and emaciated ones, and, as already pointed out, the 
parts which have sustained injuries, such as wounds, lacera¬ 
tions or bruises, commence to decompose first, and then show 
exaggerations of the actual injuries inflicted. Again, bodies 
of persons who have died from acute diseases, commence to 
putrefy before those who have died of wasting and chronic 
disease. 

Guy gives the following rate of putrefaction in the inter¬ 
nal organs 

The stomach : In from four to six days after death, dirty 
red patches appear on the posterior wall and gradually 
extend over the whole interior. These changes are some¬ 
times mistaken for the effects of corrosive poisons. Tho 
intestines follow next and then the spleen ; then the liver, 
which, however, may retain its firmness for some months; 
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putrefaction commences with a green colour on the dia¬ 
phragmatic surface. The brain follows next. It collapses 
after death, and putrefaction commences in the line of vessels, 
lu two to three weeks it becomes quite diffluent. The brain 
of cliildren, however, is the first organ destroyed by putre¬ 
faction. The heart and lungs putrefy more slowly, so that 
traces of disease are distinguishable in them long after they 
are quite decomposed. Orfila detected pneumonia thirty- 
seven, and signs of pericarditis fifty-seven, days after death. 
The kidneys resist putrefaction even longer than the heart 
and lungs; the bladder, the ossophagns, and the pancreas 
resist still longer; and the diaphragm may be distinguished 
even after four to six months. The uterus resists putrefac¬ 
tion longest of all, and enables us to distinguish the sex after 
the complete destruction of all the other soft parts. Caspar 
found it at the end of nine mouths in a fit state for examin¬ 
ation, so that he could solve the question, whether the de¬ 
ceased died pregnant, when all the other viscera were gone 
and the bones almost separated from one another. 

The period of death, as inferred from the state of 
decomposition, is often a point of great importance, but 
the cases quoted are so conflicting, that no safe rules 
can be laid down as to the exact time which has elaps¬ 
ed since death. There are so many different factors 
which have the effect of accelerating or retarding decompo¬ 
sition, that each case must be judged by its own circum¬ 
stances j and whenever there is any possibility of doubt, the 
medical witness should be most careful not to give a 
decided opinion. It is, however’, clearly established that 
decomposition sets in soonest when the body is exposed 
to the air. In buried bodies it is slow in dry sandy soils, as 
in Kgypt, or ia gravel and chalk, to which water has no 
access. It is quick in marl or clay, and quicker in propor¬ 
tion as air or water has access to the spot. It is slower 
in deep graves than in shallow ones, and is quicker 
in bodies buried without any covering, becoming slower 
in propoi’tion as the coffin is able to resist the air and 
the surrouudiug iulluouces of decay. As regards water, 
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Dr. Chevers gives some notes on the periods when, owing 
to the generation of gases, bodies rise to the surface in this 
country. The earliest period mentioned by Dr. Woodford 
at the hottest time of the year, was twenty-four hours. 
An interesting case occurred within my experience. A 
woman was killed on the night of a Friday, and the evi¬ 
dence went to show that the body must have been thrown 
into a well about midnight. On the following Sunday 
morning, about meal-time, and therefore about 8 or 9 a.m., 
the body was found floating with a heavy stone attached to 
it. The woman was said to have been of slight figure and 
short stature, and therefore probably when alive, did not 
weigh more than 100 to 1051bs. The stone itself weighed 
921bs., so that the decomposition in thirty hours must have 
been so rapid as to generate gas capable of raising, not only 
the body itself, but the dead-weight attached to it. The 
stone was attached to the waist, and the body, when found, 
was lying horizontally on the surface of the water on its 
side. The water was from ten to twelve feet in depth, and 
the specific gravity of the stone was 2'7. This case is of 
interest, as showing the extreme buoyancy of a decomposed 
body in water, and the rapidity with which gases can be 
generated. The murder occurred in September 1883. 

Out of a number of victims of a river accident, which 
occurred in Calcutta in 1867 (January), notes were taken of 
the time when the bodies came to the surface. In none of 
these cases were any bodies found under throe days, and in 

some cases they did not rise to the surface until six or 
seven days after the accident. As a general rule, bodies in 
this country, when found in wells of an average depth, rise 
on the third to the fifth day, and then show all signs of 
decomposition. In the accident above alluded to, the four 
first bodies were recovered three and a half days after death, 
but no mention is made of any signs of decomposition. 
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'KX-lX-.—JIypostasis mistaken for marks of injury. 

A man named Keir, and his mother, were tried on the 
Aberdeen Circuit for the murder of the father of the man. 
The prisoners were condemned, but the only evidence of 
any weight against them, was the appearance of a broad 
blue mark on the fore part of tho neck, which the witnesses 
compared to that produced by strangulation. There was, 
however, great reason to believe, from their own description 
of it, that it was due to natural changes after death.— 
{Taylor.) 

XXX. — The same. 

Three men left a public house, intoxicated and quarrel¬ 
ling with one another. On the next morning one of them 
was found expiring in a wood, and he died soon afterwards. 
Two surgeons deposed that they found the marks of 
numerous contusions all over the body; and upon this 
deposition the two companions of the deceased were com¬ 
mitted and subsequently tried. At the trial. Dr. Bell and 
Fyfo proved, to the satisfaction of the court, that the 
apparent contusions were nothing else than the livid patches, 
or hypostases, which sometimes occur spontaneously on tho 
dead body after many kinds of death. The accused were 
acquitted.— (Taylor.) 

It is worthy of remark that hypostasis is frequently 
noticed in oases where persons have died under the effects 
of intoxication, and to this cause may perhaps be due tho 
symptoms in the case quoted by Beck (ante Chap. II). 

XXXI. —2%e same. 

A man died in 1837, in the Dreadnought hospital, of 
disease of the heart. Just before death he had been auscul- 
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tatod, and there were then no marks on the body. Eighteen 
hours after death the body showed numerous patches, vary- , 
ing in size. They greatly resembled bruises, and occurred 
only in those parts o£ the body which were not compress¬ 
ed by the position in which it was lying. A peculiarity 
about these marks was that they appeared exactly like 
vital occhymoses with a border o£ pale straw colour with 
various shades of green and blue. lu remarking on this 
case, Taylor says: “ Had the body of this person been 
found lying dead on a high road, and had it been proved 
that another man had been seen quarrelling with him, 
what might have been the opinion expressed ? We can 
scarcely hesitate to say, unfavourable to the accused.” 
The hypostasis might have been wrongly held to be the 
marks of blows, and the death from heart disease might 
have been held to have been brought on by the excitement 
caused by those blows. 

XXXII.— ilffeet of the generation of gas in decomposition. 

Dr. Chevers quotes a case in which the effect of the gas, 
generated in a decomposing body, was to eject from tho 
uterus a four months’ foetus, together with the acrid root 
which had been used for tho purpose of procuring abortion. 

Taylor quotes a similar case, in which the gases had 
sufficient force to expel tho fcutiis from the uterus when 
the woman had died during labour and undelivered. 

A similar case was also tho subject of a coroner’s inquest 
at Sydney in ISGl!.* 

XXXIII.— Difficiilty of calculating exact period of death 
from the state of decomposition. 

The leading case on this point, quoted by all the medi¬ 
cal jurisprudents, is Reg- v. Byme, in which a woman was 
tried for tho murder of her husband (Dublin, 1842). Tho 
prisoner and the deceased were in the habit of drinking to 
excess. On this occasion they had retired to their room 

• Note ,—^Tlie generation of gas frequently leads tC post mortem hiomorrliago, 
and tViis bleeding is apt to be.produoed by pressure on an inflated part; the 
gas thus compressed, seeking to escape, forces out ’.tKe blood from the nearest 
aperture, bonce the old supersUtibB, tiiat a dead body would bleed at tbe tonclt 
of tbe murderer. 
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and had remained in ifc for eight days. Four days hefoi’o 
he was found, the husband had bean seen alive at the door. 
Otf the eighth day the prisoner called one of her sons, and 
the body of the htisbaud was found in an advanced stage 
of decomposition, whilst the prisoner was still in the room. 
The medical witness, who first saw the body, was led to 
believe that it had been dead at least four to five days. 
There were no special marks on the body of injuries 
except certain discolouratious, and internally the heart was 
empty, and so were the vessels of the brain. The body 
was found on its face. During the time they had been 
together in the room, a large amount of spirits had been 
consumed. The prisoner made two statements : first, that 
she slept in the bed on Thursday and Friday, and that 
deceased died on Friday. She subsequently stated that he 
died on Saturday, the day when the body was discovered. 
Two medical witnesses said, deceased must have been dead 
four to five days; two declined to give an opinion; and one 
said that such changes might take place in from twenty-eight 
to thirty hours. (The month was July, and the room itself 
was very close.) On the one hand, it wiis argued that the 
deceased had died from strangulation, judging from some 
black marks on the neck, and the protrusion of one eye and 
of the tongue; and, on the other, it was argued that these 
marks were natural; that deceased may have smothered 
himself whilst in a state of intoxication, by turning his mouth 
and face on the pillow, or that he might have died in a fit. 
The discolouration of the face, the protrusion of the eye and 
tongue, and the discharge of foooes might be accounted for 
Jjy his dying in a convulsive struggle, or the symptoms of 
the eye and tongue might be simply due to advanced de¬ 
composition (of which there are numerous recorded cases). 
The emptiness' of the heart, which .was adverse to the 
theory of strangulation (asphyxia) was referred to the 
mechanical effect of gaseous putrefaction on the organ. 
The emptiness of the brain was unexplained. No motive 
was assigned for the murder, and,.the principal point agaimst 
the prisoner was tl&t she must have been in the room at 
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least twenty hours after the death, without calling for assist¬ 
ance. The prisoner was acquitted, and Taylor says, “ The 
jury were properly informed by the learned judge (Baron 
Pennefather) that they were not to convict the prisoner on 
probability, however strong, or on a mere preponderance of 
medical opinion.”— (Abridged from Taylor and quoted by 
Tidy and Bede.) 

XXXIV.— Oase of a body being found in the same house 
as the murderer. 

This was rather a singular case, and was tried in the 
November sessions at Cuddapah (1883). Prisoner was a 
Brahmin of dissolute habits, and deceased was an elderly 
woman. One day, about noon, prisoner was seen taking the 
deceased to his house. She did not return. After some time 
the daughter went to the house and enquired after her mother. 
Prisoner told her that she had gone away to a village two 
miles distant. This was found to be untrue. The daughter 
returned in the evening, and told this to the village authori¬ 
ties, who went to prisoner’s house. Being late, they did 
not search it, but remained in the house with the prisoner 
the whole of the night. During this time the prisoner was 
described as if under the influence of drink. Next morning 
the body of deceased was found in an inner room, per¬ 
fectly naked and covered with several deadly incised 
wounds. The floor and walls showed considerable traces of 
blood. In this case the prisoner had himself given a written 
statement that he had killed the woman, otherwise it is pro¬ 
bable that he would have been acquitted. No other motive 
for this singular murder was given than that the deceased 
had probably seen a bottle of ai'rack and some meat in hi» 
house, and that he had killed her for fear that she would 
tell this in the village, and he, being a Brahmin, would lose 
caste. If this was the real motive, prisoner was at the time 
of the murder probably intoxicated. He was convicted and 
hanged, and is said, before execution, to have confessed to 
the police. There was a great deal of popular indignation 
against this man, especially amongst the Brahmins of the 
town, numbers of whom came to see his execution. 



CHAPTER V. 


WOUNDS AND INJURIES AS APPECTINO DIPPERENT 
PARTS OP THE BODY. 

Scalp wounds of an incised nature, unless of considerable 
extent, rarely produce serious effects. Contused wounds 
of the scalp, on the other hand, are dangerous, because 
of their tendency to assume an erysipalatous character. 
Wounds on the head are very various in their results. The 
most serious injuries involving fracture of the skull, and 
even loss of a portion of the brain, are sometimes followed 
by perfect recovery, whereas the slightest contusions may 
be attended by fatal results. A slight blow, leaving scarcely 
perceptible marks of injury, may produce abscess of the 
brain, and death. Two of the most dangerous results of a 
severe blow on the head are concussion and effusion of blood 
on the brain. In cases of this kind death is sometimes 
instantaneous, but at others it does not occur until after 
many days. Taylor points out the necessity of a cai’eful 
examination on the part of the medical attendant in order 
to distinguish between concussion and the results of intoxi¬ 
cation. A man may be intoxicated, but at the same time 
may also be suffering from concussion. Dr. Taylor says: 
“ There is nothing in the state ol the brain which will 
enable a practitioner to distinguish whether concussion or 
intoxication had existed and had been the cause of the 
symptoms. In both cases the vessels may be congested. 
The discovery of alcoholic liquid in the stomach may lead 
to a presumption that the deceased had been intoxicated, 
while marks of violence on the head may favour the view, 
that he had suffered from concussion. At the same time it 
is possible for extravasation of blood to be produced on the 
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Fractures of tlio 
skull. 


brain by a blow which leaves no mark of injury whatsoever. 
Cases have occurred, in which death has happened from 
effusion of blood on the brain without any violence, simply 
as the spontaneous result of violent exertion. Gases of this 
kind are no doubt rare, but the possibility of their occur¬ 
rence should make a medical man very cautious in the 
expression of a decided opinion where there are no marks 
of injuries to be found. The general condition of the blood¬ 
vessels should always be noticed in such cases, since disease 
of their coats would favour rupture. A case is recorded in 
which effusion of blood on the brain has been caused by a 
violent blow on the neck over the jugular vein. Death 
was instantaneous. Effusion of blood on the brain may 
also be produced by excitement, but cases of this nature 
are rare, unless the excitement has been caused, or has been 
accompanied, by blows. Where a death of this kind has 
occurred, careful notes should be taken of the habit of body 
of the deceased. If of intemperate habits, or of a full habit 
of body, the death may have occurred from apoplexy, the 
result of excitement only, and not of a blow. 

These injuries are very common in this country, and are 
generally produced in tbo North by the lattee or bamboo; 
in this Presidency by the rice-pounder, and frequently by 
pounding with a stone. It is generally found, that not only 
has one blow been struck, but a great many, and the skull is 
frequently fractured in several places, and often smashed to 
pieces. Fractures of this kind are generally caused in the 
heat of a quarrel, but it is worthy of remark, that pounding 
with a stone is frequently the result of a deliberate act, and 
especially when the deceased has been suspected of sorcery. 
A favorite punishment of a reputed sorcerer is to pound out 
his teeth with a stone. There are also several instances of 
murders having been committed in this manner by women, 
on the persons of young children, whom they have robbed of 
their ornaments. As regards fractures, it may be remarked, 
that it is most difficult to produce a fracture of the skull on 
a body already dead. Caspar speaks of Several experiments 
that be made to test this, the instrament used being the 
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wooden mallet rised to prop up tlio head during dissec¬ 
tion. Fractures need not npcessarily be caused on the spot 
where the blow falls on the head, and a severe blow on 
one part may produce a fracture at a point diametrically 
opposite to the part struck. These counter-fractures, as 
they are called, are due to the physical law, that the parts, 
in which the force applied to any hollow dome becomes 
concentrated, are diametrically opposed to each other 
(Baynes). 

Wounds on the face are dangerous as generally causing Tho fae*. 
deformity, and owing to the risk of the brain becoming 
affected. Injuries to the eye are of frequent occurrence, 
and, if made by a sharp-pointed instrument, such as a needle 
or a stylo, there is danger of the brain being pierced. 

An instance is given of this in Illustrative Case, No. Ill, 
attached to Chapter No I. In the same way, a sharp- 
pointed instrument might be inserted through the nose, 
and could thus reach the brain without leaving any ex¬ 
ternal mark of injury. I have not, however, come across 
any such recorded case. A crime, by no means unfre- 
qnent, especially in the wilder and less civilized portions 
of the Presidency, is mutilation of a female by cutting 
off her nose. This is generally done as a punishment 
for an act of adultery, and a similar incident is told in 
one of the stories of the Panchatantram, in which the 
husband, by mistake, cut off the nose of a procuress instead 
of his own wife. 

In many cases of sudden death, where there are no marks injurios to 
of violence to be found, if a careful examination is made, it 
will probably be found that there is injury to the spinal 
marrow. A slight injury has been known to cause death 
by giving rise to inflammation. The spinal cord is also 
liable to compression from slight causes resulting in almost; 
instantaneous death, but leaving no external marks of 

C/.—Worm in tho eye with horgos ia often followed by weakness in tho loins. 

Tho organ of the eye hdng injured, tho horse in the stall and elsowhero is apt 
to throw his head back suddenly, thereby possibly causing injury to the spinal 
marrow. Query; Are these two diseases connected P 
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injury. Fractures of the vertebra; of the neck hare occurred 
from very trifling causes, such as suddenly throwing the 
head back, and there is one recorded case (Taylor) of h 
fracture of this kiud having been caused by a patient 
turning in bed while his head was compressed by thtf 
pillows. In this case death did not ensue for sixteen 
months. In the case of children, a child has been known 
to be iustautaneoiisly killed in consequence of its having 
been lifted up by the head. Taylor remarks: “Injuries 
to the spine and its contents are generally the results of 
falls or blows, either on the head or the lower part of the 
column. The secondary consequences of these injuries are 
sometimes so insidious as to disarm suspicion, and death 
may take place quite unexpectedly some weeks after the 
accident.^’ 

Incised wounds to the chest, which do not penetrate to 
the cavity, are seldom dangerous. Contused wounds, on 
the other hand, are far more daugei’ons, and the danger is in 
proportion to the violence used. By the fracture of a rib, or 
of the sternum, a bone may be displaced and driven inwards, 
thereby wounding the lungs, liver, or the heart; or the 
viscera may sustain severe injuries and be ruptured. Dr. 
Chevers alludes to a practice, “ well known in Bengal, espe¬ 
cially in the Northern districts,’' which is called Bansdola. 
It is a mode of compressing and rolling the limbs or body 
between two bamboos, with a degree of severity ranging 
between that which tortures severely, by contusing the 
muscles, or by rendering respiration difificnlt, and that which 
reduces the muscles to a jelly, or breaks the ribs, and 
crushes the lungs into a disorganized pulp. This practice 
of Bansdola is not confined to the chest, but is often inflict¬ 
ed on other portions of the body. For instance, the upper 
portion of the thighs may bo compressed between four 
bamboos, two on the upper part and two underneath. A 
space of four or five inches is left between the two upper 
bamboos, and the ends of the upper bamboos are tightly 
tied to those below. The part between is then beaten with 
a ruler for a considerable space of time. There is no need 
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for any violence, and unless this is nsed, there remain scarcely 
any external niai-ks> and there is nothing but a slight 
general swelling, which may be mistaken for stoutness. 
The pain inflicted, however, is intense, and the injury to the 
muscles so great, that cases have occurred in which the 
part thus injured mortified, causing death. In one case of 
torture of this kind, which occurred whilst the deceased was 
in custody of the police, “ the body was discovered one 
mass of bruises. The 4th, 5th, 9th, 10th and 11th ribs of 
the right side were broken, and the 8th, Sth, 10th and 11th 
ribs were dislocated on both sides of the spine. Both lungs 
were injured, and t)ie whole of the muscles of the back, 
shoulders and loins, were reduced to a pulp. The evidence 
went to show that the deceased was beaten and poked by 
the coustables with their staves, their wooden sandals and 
their elbows, and that his body was jumped upoi»” (Ghevers). 
The date of this brutal act of torture is not given, and it 
might perhaps be doubted, whether in the march of oivilizar 
tion, torture of this kind is now-a-days practised. It is 
probably not practised to such an extent, because detection 
would now be inevitable; but there can, I think, be little 
donbt, that iu a great many cases, confessions made to 
the police are obtained by improper means. Iu preparing 
the materials for this book, nearly oue thousand reports of 
cases decided by the Foujdaree Udalut have been gone over, 
and it is a remarkable fact, that in almost every case of 
grave crime, there has been a confession before the police. 
In a very large number of cases the confessions have been 
made for apparently no reason whatsoever, and very often 
the confession is the sola evidence against the prisoner, 
corroborated by the stolen property, which he himself volun¬ 
tarily shows. It is remarkable that we find crimes of 
violence, which have clearly been committed with every 
sign of premeditation, and with every precaution to avoid 
detection; and yet, with no evidence against them, the 
prisoners voluntarily confess and show where they have 
hidden the stolen property. This frequently occurs in trials 
now, and though, in the course of my twenty years’ expe- 
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rionce in criminal cases, I cannot romombcr one well-sub¬ 
stantiated case of torture whilst in police custody, (1 mean 
substantiated by marks and evidence of violence), there ha^e 
occurred many cases in which the very gravest suspicion 
has attached to the manner in which a confession was made. 
Confessions made to the police are rightly in this country 
inadmissible as evidence, except in so far as they relate 
to property produced; but when onco elicited, the accused 
is quickly taken before a sub-magistrate, to whom he 
repeats tho confession, and it then becomes admissible. 
"With the recollection of recent injuries before him, of course, 
tho accused does not hesitate to repeat to the magistrate 
his confession, and it is only when he comes before tho 
higher court that ho withdraws it. A phrase of very 
ordinary occurrence, in the evidence of a police officer, is as 
follows: “ After being for three days in our custody, one 

Uibruiug, about half an hour after head constable . had 

taken the prisoner to tho vanka for purposes of nature, 
ho carao buck and stated that ho was willing to confess, 
(n consequence of that statomont, wo took hint before tho 
sub-magistrate,” or, “ after making that stateniont, tho 
prisunor took us to tho jungle, where, from under a stone, ho 
produced tho stolen property,” &c. It is worthy of remark, 
that oven if these statomoitts havo been extorted, they are, 
in a groat number of cases, extorted from tho actual crimin¬ 
als, because they are able to show whero the property is 
hidden. On the other hand, it is very aiguificant that tho 
property produced very often consists of articles, such as a 
coininon cloth, or a plain silver bangle, almost incapable 
of identiilcation, since every other person will liave articles 
of a similar description. There is good reason for believing 
that in many cases false confessions aro extorted and the 
accused aro induced to say that they have committed tho 
offence and aro then told by tho police to lead the way to a 
certain spot whero some worthless articles have been already 
hidden away (see Illustrative Case No. XLII of a false con¬ 
fession). Of course, in casus of this kind, a cousidorablo 
amount of viulcucu is not used, because it would leave marks 
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which would lead to detection. A small dose, however, of 
Bansdola, if judiciously administered, leaves no traces, 
and is capable of inflicting quite enough pain to induce 
a man to confess. There are other ways of extorting 
confessions, by means which leave no traces whatsoever, 
such as mixing largo quantities of salt with the food and 
then withholding water, preventing the prisoner from 
getting any sleep, &g., &c. ; but practices of this kind must 
be treated under a different head. 

It is remarkable what an enormous amount of pressure 
the chest will bear without causing death. This is proved 
by the immense weights which, in former years, were used to 
extort confessions, and as punishment fur crime in Liiirope in 
the peine forte et dure. Even in the last century this barba-- 
rolls practice was still in force. In 1785, at the Lewis Assizes,, 
“a man had laid upon him, one by one, three hundredweight' 
—then fifty pounds more. ‘ When he was nearly dead, 
having all the agonies of death upon him,’ the execu¬ 
tioner, who weighed sixteen or sevonteoii stone, lay down 
upon the board which was over him, and killed him in an 
instant.” “In January 1720, William Spigott, at the Old 
Hailey, boro four hundredweight on his body for more than 
an hour, and thereafter was hanged. At the Old Hailey, 
in January 1721, a highwayman, after enduring the 
punishment an hour, and having three or four hundred¬ 
weight put upon him, at last submitted to plead” 
(Chovers, p. 441). It is by no means uncommon to find 
cases of sudden death in a lunatic asylam, after there 
has been a struggle between the patient and bis keeper. 
With a violent maniac, the keeper, in closing with him, 
generally places his knee upon the patient’s chest and en¬ 
deavours to throw him down. Tlie fall of two heavy bodies, 
with the knee of one of them in this position, is calculated 
to cause severe internal injury without leaving any external 
signs. In 1870, a case of this nature occurred in England 
in the lunatic asylum of Prestwich, in which seven ribs 
were broken without leaving any external mark. A very 
similar case occurred this year (1884) in this country, when 
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tbe insane Bajab of Kolwpoor died suddenly after a straggle 
and a fall from bis keeper. It is by no means uncommon, 
where death has been caused by sudden violent injuries to 
the chest and abdomen, that the whole of the internal organs 
are ruptured without leaving any external traces of injury. 
Caspar gives a remarkable case in which a wagoner was 
crushed by the wheel of his own cart against a tree. There 
were no external marks of injury, but ou dissection the 
spleen, liver and heart were all found to be ruptured and 
lacerated to a frightful extent, and the whole of the internal 
organs, more or leas, affected. The satne author gives 
another case of a sailor who was killed by the fall of a mast, 
and who died after six hours. There was no trace of 
ecchymosis to be found over the whole body, but the follow¬ 
ing internal injuries were found : a small fissure in the 
right orbital plate of the frontal bone; on the right side 
five ribs were fractured, from the third to the seventh 
inclusive, and about six ounces of serum were effused into 
the pleural cavity; at the posterior surface of the liver there 
were four lacerations, obviously caused by the protruding 
ends of the fractured ribs, and about six ounces of blood 
effused into the peritoneal cavity; further, the bones of 
both fore arms were transversely fractured ; and finally the 
right femur was completely splintered. 

Death in these cases is caused by haemorrhage, which 
takes place internally as well as externally. A wound of 
the lung may be recognized, among other symptoms, by 
the frothiuess and florid colour of the blood, which issues 
from the wound, as well as by the expectoration of blood. 
Wounds to the lungs may be caused directly, as by stabs 
or gunshot, or indirectly by the fracture of a rib or the 
collar-bone, the end of which may lacerate the organ. 
The lungs may, however, be ruptured by external violence 
only without the fracture of a bone. A case is recorded 
of a boy who was killed by being driven over by a car¬ 
riage. No bone was fractured, but the lungs were found 
lacerated, and the consequent haemorrhage was the cause 
of death. 
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Ah has been preTiously shown, wounds to the heart are tto 

not so instantaneously fatal, as is generally supposed, and 
there are many instances of persons who have survived for 
many days after sustaining severe injuries to that organ. 

In the same way as the lungs, the injuries may be caused 
directly or indirectly by the fracture of a bone, or even by 
a severe blow which, without breaking a bone or leaving 
any external mark, may yet cause a rupture of the heart. 

There is one case recorded of a woman who swallowed a 
fish-bone, which, by protruding through the stomach, per¬ 
forated the heart (Taylor, 659). Ruptures of the heart 
from natural causes are not uncommon. “ Hope asserts, that 
in ruptures from natural causes, it is the left side of the 
heart, and particularly the left ventricle, in which a rupture 
is most frequently found.” In some cases rupture of the 
heart from disease may excite a suspicion of death from 
violence. The natural causes of rupture of the heart are 
violent mental emotions, such as anger, fright, terror, 
paroxysms of passion, sudden or excessive muscular efforts* 
or violent physical exertions in constrained positions. If 
the heart is once in a diseased condition, as, for instance, 
fatty degeneration, rupture and death may be brought on 
by very slight causes. A very slight excitement, or even 
the exertion required for an ordinary walk, has been suffi¬ 
cient to produce this result. An injury to the diaphragm, 
i.e., the muscular partition between tho chest and the 
stomach, may prove the cause of death long after the injury 
has been caused. The wound may heal, but the cicatrix 
may, by some unwonted exertion, or from a slight blow, 
again open. Death in such cases is generally caused by 
some portion of the viscera obtruding through the wound 
and becoming strangulated. 

Incised wounds and contusions on the abdomen are I^arics to the 
likely to be of a very dangerous nature, owing to the slight 
protection afforded by the outer coveiing and the ease with 
which the vital organs may be affected. A blow on the 
upper part of the abdomen, " the pit of the stomach,” may 
cause instant death without producing laceration or contusion 
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of any organ. This effect is generally ascribed to concns* 
sion of the semi>Innar ganglia of the sympatbetic nerve. 
A blow on the abdomen may cause death by ruptnre of 
the spleen, of the liver, of the intestines, of the bladder or 
of the gall bladder, and leave no external trace whatsoever. 
Buptnresof the spleen are especially common in this country, 
where, in feverish parts, nearly one-half of the people have 
spleens more or less diseased and enlarged. Rupture of 
the spleen is almost invariably fatal, but the period within 
which death takes place varies considerably. Sometimes 
it is instantaneous, and at others it has only followed after 
a considerable tima A case is recorded by Dr. Ohevers 
of a soldier who was hit on tho left side by a piece of shell, 
on the day of the final attack upon the Redan. Ho was 
suffering from “severe pain in the left side, which was 
augmented by pressure over a circumscribed place, corre¬ 
sponding to a point a little external to the cartilage of the 
ninth rib, and not more than three inches in circumference j 
there was anxiety of countenance and accelerated pulse, 
but no abrasion of the surface, no fractured rib, no swell¬ 
ing or discolouration of the part.” He was treated for tho 
symptoms, and discharged two days after at his own 
request, and, to all appearance, quite well. Ho returned to 
duty, which ho performed, as usual, for two days, when ho 
was re-admitted with symptoms of double pleurisy, under 
which, with pericarditis, he died on the eighteenth day 
after receiving the blow. Tho peritoneum, throughout its 
entire extent, was of an almost perfectly black appearance, 
as well that of the parietes, as that of the intestines ; the 
omentum was likewise black, but in no other respect did 
the peritoneum differ from its healthy character. It was 
still glistening, tense and elastic. The spleen was about 
three times its ordinary size, ruptured to the extent of two 
inches in its long axis, and to a considerable depth in its 
anterior and external aspect. Its substance was infiltrated 
with congealed and black blood: the vessels were uninjured. 
There was no fractured rib and no laceration of the parietal 
Survival under, peritoneum. This question, of how long a man can survive 
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and what ezei-tion he is capable of going through after 
receiving the injm'y, will often arise in the course of a 
criminal trial, and once came before me in the course of a 
magisterial enquiry into a rather typical case for this 
country, (see Illustrative Case No. XLVIII). There seems to 
be no doubt that no definite rule can be laid down, 
apd a man with a ruptured spleen might be quite capable 
of walking, and yet eventually die of the rapture. A 
very remarkable case is given by Dr. Fayrer, in which a 
Hindoo was admitted to the hospital with a fracture of the 
left fore-arm and compound dislocation of the right wrist- 
joint, caused by a fall from a tree. For the first two days he 
complained of pain in the hypogastrinm and passed bloody 
urine. These symptoms gradually passed off, and the secre¬ 
tions became normal. The injuries to the arm, however, 
assumed an unfavourable aspect; tetanus set in, the arm 
was amputated, and he died sixteen days after the accident. 

On examination the liver was found to be ruptured; there 
were two ruptures in the spleen, and there was an extensive 
rupture in the left kidney. And yet with all these injuries 
the patient, except for the first few days, appeared to suffer 
no evil effects; and, as far as could be judged, death was 
caused only by the injuries to the arm. 

Wounds to the bladder and the gall bladder generally 
prove fatal, the latter causing peritonitis. A case is related 
by Taylor of a gentleman who had been prevented, from 
some cause or other, from retiring to his room, and who felt 
pain from distention of the bladder. Whilst going down¬ 
stairs, he accidentally struck his abdomen against some pro¬ 
jection. The pain at once passed away, and also the desire 
to pass urine. He then went out to the house of a friend, 
where he was engaged to dine. A doctor, one of the guests, 
to whom he told this, at once suspected that rupture of the 
bladder had taken place. This proved to be true; the 
symptoms set in almost immediately, and the gentleman 
died in three or four hours. 

Under Hindoo law, mutilation of every portion of the Mntilation.- 
body is authorized as a punishment for certain offences; for 

12 
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instance, iiand or foot; both hands ; ono hand and one foot; 
botlt hands and both feet; buttock ; lip ; penis ; half tho 
penis j testicles ; pudenda; fundament; ears; nose j break¬ 
ing the teeth, finger or fingers; palling out the eyes, &c. 
mutilation, as a punishment, appears,to have been prevalent 
throughout Asia, and is practised in China to the present 
day. Amongst the lower classes, cases of mutilation, such 
us cutting off the nose, the hand or an ear, are by no means 
uncommon, and occur generally on account of quarrels 
or jealousy regarding a woman. Gouging tho eyes also 
occurs, and in former days the usual punishment inflicted 
upon royal princes who were guilty of rebellion, was to 
deprive them of sight by passing a red-hot needle through 
their eyes. Gholam Khader gouged out the eyes of tho 
Emperor Shah Alara, with his own dagger, and throughout 
the pages of Indian history numerous instances of this kind 
of punishment are to bo found. Mutilation of the testicles 
is an exceedingly common offence, but it occurs generally 
in combination with some other injury, such as strangu¬ 
lation. The testicles are sometimes cut off, but more gener¬ 
ally squeezed, whilst another of tho gang is engaged in 
throttling the victim. In 1870 a case came before me as 
bead-assistant magistrate, in which the district moousiff 
of Sholinghur was charged with having abetted the torture 
of a Brahmin boy, who was suspected of having stolen a 
jewel. Amongst other tortures inflicted to make him con¬ 
fess, it was proved that the sharp-pointed leaf of the date 
bush was pushed np the urethra, and used for pricking the 
testicles. Considerable injuries were found on these parts 
by Dr. Silas Scudder, and the moonsiff, together with 
several others, was committed to the sessions court and 
convicted. 

It is almost impossible For a medical witness to say whether 
or not a fracture has been caused by a particnlar weapon, 
and very often exceedingly difficult to state whether a 
fracture has been caused by a blow or by an accidental 
fall Of course, when there are other attendant signs, he may 
be able to give an opinion that the fracture was caused 
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by a blow. There are, however, so many cases of severe 
fractures occurring from falls whilst walking or in falling 
from a short distance, that each case must, to a certain 
extent, depend- npou' its own circumstances. 'J’ho bones 
vary in brittleness at different ages and in dilferent indivi¬ 
duals, and skulls vary much in thickness, being occasionally 
HO thill as to be fractured by a slight blow. With children 
and with old persons a slip and fall, wliilst walking, is capa¬ 
ble of producing a fracture. I have known a family in 
which three of the children at different times fractured an 
arm or a leg by a simple fall whilst playing, and I have 
seen another case in which a gontleinaii of about thirty 
years of age fractured his skull by falling down whilst 
rising from his chair. It is supposed, that at the time when 
he rose, ho was suddenly seized with an apoplectic fit, but 
he was in sound health five minutes before the fall. 'I’ho 
mere presence of a fracture, without any other suspicions 
signs, is no proof of criminal violence; it may be duo 
entirely to accident. 

All medical jnrisprndents agree that it is much more 
difficult to cause a fracture after death, oven a short time 
after death has occurred, than is the case during life-time. 
As soon as death has occurred, the flesh and the muscles lose 
their elasticity, and it requires much more violence to cause 
a fracture after death than before. A fracture during life 
is also generally accompanied by an elTusioii of blood around 
the broken parts, and though it is by no means impossible 
for bleeding to result from a blow caused soon after death, 
it is not likely. In the case of a fracture, where the parts 
show no signs of bleeding, there would, however, aviso an 
irresistible presumption that it had been caused after death. 
I have heard it asserted by a medical witne.ss, that a 
man whose rib has been fractured, would not bo able to 
walk a considerable distance afterwards. This, however, 
depends entii’ely upon how the rib has been broken, and 
whether, in its displacement, it has affected any vital organ. 
I have met with the case of a gentleman, who, in a fall 
during a steeple-chase, broke a rib, and afterwards re- 
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DiouBted and fiaisbed the race, and did not find ont until 
the third day afterwards that his rib had been broken. 
There is a case reported in the newspapers of a well-known 
sportiutr nobleman in India, who dislocated his collar-bone 
at a fall, bat continued the race without knowing what had 
occnrred. The mere breaking of a bone, or the dislocation 
of a joint, unless of course in one of the lower limbs, need not 
necessarily interfere with locomotion. If it occurs daring 
excitement, the injury is sometimes not felt until tho excite¬ 
ment has passed over, unless the displacement of the bone 
directly affects a vital organ. 

These wounds come under the order of contused wounds, 
but differ from others, in the fact that the vitality of the 
parts struck is destroyed, loading ultimately to sloughing. 
Caspar, whose recorded experience is unrivalled, says that 
“ no one such wound resembles another.” In one case, we 
have such a mangling of the countenance, that the body 
can be no longer thereby recognized; in another, there is 
nothing to be seen on the body except a small insignificant 
wound, and that too, in some out-of-the-way part, such as 
the axilla or popliteal region, and yet both are gunshot 
wounds. It is possible to lay down but few geuerally 
applicable criteria in regard to such wounds, and according 
to our experience, these few are the following:—“Every 
gunshot wound, which is not a mere grazing wound of the 
skin, is either perforating, and we have a wound of entrance 
and a wound of exit, or it is penetrating, and the shot does 
not pass through, but lodges and makes only one wound. 
In such cases, it is often a most vain proceeding to attempt 
to find the ball, piece of lead or shot in the living body, 
even when such a solid projectile has been employed, 
which is by no means always the case. Every gunshot 
wound has the peculiarity of becoming larger the deeper 
it goes. Should the ball lodge in any soft part, the cavity 
in which it is found, is often from two to four times the 
diameter of the wound of entrance. But the wound of 
exit is always smaller than the wound of entranceand 
again, as already once remarked, the wound of entrance 
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generally appears to be smaller than the btillet which caused 
the wound. The Text-books generally say that the wound 
of entrance has its edges inverted, and the wound of exit 
the edges everted, but this Caspar affirms to be by no means 
the case. Projectiles travelling at a low velocity, or which 
become flattened out or bi’oken up after striking, such as 
“ snider” and express rifle bullets, undoubtedly make an 
exit much larger than an entrance wound. These appear¬ 
ances will depend greatly upon circumstances, and if the 
person wounded, or the part struck, be very fat, owing to the 
protrusion of fat through the wound of entrance, the edges 
of it will be found anything but inverted. The appearance 
of a wound from a conical bullet differs greatly from that 
caused by a round one. A conical bullet causes “ a trifling, 
unecchyinosed, slightly contused aperture, not always round, 
often more triangular, from the appearance of which no one 
would suspect the amount of destruction to be found inside. 
Should the ball have passed through the body, the aperture 
of exit is precisely similarbut, adds this cautions author, 
“ but just because of these appearances, I would recommend 
the greatest caution in regard to the answers to any queries 
respecting the apertures of entrance and exit in the case of 
wounds with conical bullets.” When the gun has been 
charged with shot, the nature of the injury depends very 
much upon the distance the gun was from the body when 
fired off. If from a short distance, the wound often resem¬ 
bles that of a bullet; but in that case the body is certain to 
show a considerable amount of scorching from the gun¬ 
powder. If there is a complete absence of scorching or of 
powder-branding from the edges of the wound, “ wo can as¬ 
sume, with some degree of certainty, that the shot came from 
a considerable distance (more than four feet) and has there¬ 
fore probably, or, according to circumstances, with great 
probability, been fired by another.” But, Caspar adds, 
even in cases of indubitable suicide, he has missed ** both of 
these criteria from the edges of the wounds,” so that it is 
not absolutely certain, that, when a person shoots himself, 
and the weapon is therefore necessarily within four feet of 
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tlie body, there should be always traces of burn on the 
edges of the wound. As regards a body already dead, the 
same thing has been remarked in the case of gunshot wounds, 
as has been noticed in the case of blows and fractures. 
“Bullets, half an inch in diameter,” says Caspar, “fired from 
a common pistol against any bone, but particularly against 
the cheek bone, from a distance of only four or five feet, 
did not penetrate, but rebounded after contusing the soft 
parts.” A bullet fired against the skull of a corpse remained 
sticking in the aperture, and caused no fissure in the bone, 
which was of the usual thickness. This is due to the great 
power of resistance of dead corporeal tissues, “ and for this 
reason, gunshot wounds, even when purposely produced on 
dead bodies, can never for one instant bo confounded with 
wounds similarly produced during life.” 

Gases of gunshot wounds are rare in Indian medical juris¬ 
prudence, but when they do occur, the question of premedi¬ 
tation may bo settled by the distance from which the shot 
has been fired. It is manifest that a shot fired from a con¬ 
siderable distance conld not have been fired in the heat of a 
sudden qtiarrel. it by no means follows that a shot fired 
from a short distance must necessarily traverse the body. 
This will depend to a great extent on the weapon, the 
strength of the charge and the capability of resistance of 
the part struck. In cases of persons who have committed 
suicide by putting the pistol into the mouth and firing it 
off, the bullet has been found lodged in the cranium. 

A gunshot wound in the temple or the month is calculated 
to raise a presumption of suicide, but is not proof of it, for 
those parts might be selected by a murderer in order to avert 
suspicion. An interesting case of doubtful murder or sui¬ 
cide in gunshot wound has already been quoted (No. XXVII) 
with reference to the point of cadaveric spasm. 

A blank charge, when fired from a short distance (two or 
three feet), often causes a wound like that of small shot 
owing to a number of the grains of the charge being un- 
exploded. 

There are several cases on record, in which the person 
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allot at Las been able, in a dark night, to distinguish tho 
face of the assassin by the flash of the discharge. A judge 
in this country, however, would probably be very reluctant 
to convict on evidence of this kind otherwise unsupported. 

This is by far the most ordinary method of causing death Cut-throat, 
by violence in this country. The act is generally committed 
with a bill-hook or sickle, so that frequently the whole of the 
vessels of the throat and neck are divided. These wounds 
have been discussed under other heads, but as regards the 
(question of survival with these injuries, see Illustrative 
Cases, Nos. XLIX to LII. 
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(Part I, Chapter V.) 

- ^ - 

XXXV.—In 1865 I rode in a steeple-chase. The horse 
was a very violent one, and in the middle of the course bolted. 
We got into a nullah of false earth. The horse plunged and 
then sank up to the knees, turning right over and catting 
open her chest, so that sho had afterwards to be shot. 1 
was thrown on my head on a laterite rock, and was picked 
up insensible. This was early in the morning. I remained 
insensible for twenty-four hours and got up next morning 
perfectly well, but without the slightest recollection of what 
had happened the day before, or how the accident had 
occurred. The whole day was wiped out of my life. 
During the time of insensibility, which was caused by con¬ 
cussion of the brain, my ear, which, when I was picked 
up, was in my mouth, was sewed on, and when I awoke, 
I was astonished to find my head bound up. I appeared 
next morning at early tea, to the surprise of the rest of the 
residents of the house, who were all talking at the time of 
the probability of having to bury me. 

Similar cases of partial loss of memory, or of “being 
knocked out of time,” are not uncommon, and the behaviour 
of a person suffering from the effects of concussion, some¬ 
times closely simulates that due to alcoholic intoxication. 

XXXVI .—Was the effusion on the brain caused by a blow 
or by excitement ? 

A case was tried (Gloucester Summer Assizes, 1845), Reg. 
V. Filipp, in which the following facts were proved: During 
a fight the prisoner struck the deceased a severe blow under 
the left ear. He fell and died in a few minutes. After 
death blood was found eztravasated on the part correspond- 
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ing to the seat of violence, and tliiff, in the opinion of the 
medical witness, satisfactorily accounted for death. The 
defence was, that the effusion might have been caused by 
over-excitement; but the judge (Patterson, J.) is reported 
to have said, that if it were proved that two people were 
fighting together,—blows were struck—one fell to the 
ground and died, and afterwards internal injuries were found 
corresponding with the external marks of violence, no power 
on earth could persuade him that such blows were not the 
cause of death. The prisoner was found guilty.— {Taylor.) 

XXXVII.— Cerebral hcemorrhage from a biota. 

The pole of a wagon in motion was said to have struck 
an old woman of sixty-five in the left side, and thrown her 
down on the pavement. She was picked up senseless, and 
died in a few honrs. There was no trace of injury on the 
body. The cranial bones, of the nnnsnal thickness of a 
quarter of an inch, were also uninjured. The cerebral 
membranes were, however, vei-y strongly hypercomic, and 
the whole brain floated, so to apeak, in a layer of coagulated 
blood, two lines thick. It was decided that this cerebral 
haemorrhage (so rare in its extent) could only have been 
caused by external violence, and that a headlong fall upon 
a stone pavement was a very probable cause.— {Caspar.) 

XXXVIII.— The brain injured by injuries to the face. 

In 1735 Macklin, the Comedian, was tried for causing the 
death of Thomas Hallam, by thrusting a stick into the eye. 
On inspecting the body, it was ascertained that the stick 
had entered the brain through the orbit. 

In 1843 a boy killed another at Liverpool, by wounding 
him with a gimlet in the eye. The brain was perforated, 
and he died in two days. 

A boy, aged ten, had the birch end of a common broom 
thrust several times into his face by one of his companions. 
He became stunned and was carried home in a state of 
stupor. He afterwards complained of violent pain in the 
eyeball and forehead. Symptoms of inflammation and fever 
supervened, followed by coma, convulsions and insensibility. 
He died in about sixteen days after the accident. On 
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dissection, the orbital plate was fonnd perforated, and pus 
and lymph were effused on the base of the brain. The left 
ventricle contained three ounces of pus; it communicated 
with a wound in the orbit. A small portion of bone was 
partially separated from the orbital plate and projected 
upwards.— {Taylor.) 

XXXIX .—Fractures of the skull. 

Ohevers mentions many cases in which the skull has been 
fractured to pieces by blows and from pounding with a 
stone. 

In 1852 threo persons were sentenced to death, at 
Bareilly, for murdering a man, by beating him on the face 
with “ lattees and an iron coulter,” the bones of the head 
and face were shattered Jbo pieces, so that even the jaws 
and teeth were broken into small pieces. 

A woman was sentenced to death at the same town, for 
the murder of a girl of ten, for the sako of her ornaments. 
The civil surgeon found the poor child's face brutally 
wounded and beaten into a mass by repeated blows. 

In 185G a man was sentenced to death, at Masulipatam, 
for killing his wife. The quarrel was a very slight one, the 
judge says, "either conuected with some ceremonies, in 
boiling water with two pots, one placed on the mouth of 
the other, or that deceased had allowed the marriage of 
their daughter to take place in the prisoner’s absence.” 
The prisoner drove the other persons out of the house, 
and attacked his wife with a rice-pounder, beating her so 
severely that the rice pounder “ was fonnd broken in three 
pieces around the body of deceased weltering in gore.”— 
{Madras Foujdaree Udalut, 1850.) 

Caspar also gives a case of a man who killed a shoemaker 
whilst at work, the object being to steal a pair of shoes. 
The prisoner confessed, that after giving the first stroke 
with the hammer, he became quite furious and felt as if he 
could keep on battering him for “ ever.” This confession 
entirely corresponded with what we found, viz., four and 
twenty individual injuries of the head, extending even to 
the face. 
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XL.— Murder of suspected sorcerers. 

la 1859, afc.Chinglepufc, two persons were found guilty of 
having murdered a man and his wife, whom they suspected 
of having bewitched them. The professed object was to 
beat out their teeth, which was done with slippers. The 
body of the man was found dead, the face and head being 
fearfully mutilated. The woman died shortly afterwards,, 
and was also covered with wonnds about the head and face. 
The evidence went to show that the deceased had been 
pounded with stones in addition to being beaten with 
slippers. Numerous other instances of this kind might 
be quoted, but this may serve as an example.— (Madras 
Foujdaree JJdalut, 1859.) 

XLI.— Injtiries to the spine, dislocation of the neck. 

This is a very usual way of causing death in this country, 
especially in the case of children. The neck is twisted and 
dislocated, causing laceration of the spinal cord. In 1860 
a woman was condemned to death, at Gombaconnm, for 
murdering a child in this manner, for the sake of stealing 
his jewels. There were in this case no external marks of 
violence.— (Madras Foujdaree Udalut, 18G0.) 

Taylor mentions a case in which a man, who had been 
drinking, lay down to sleep in a yard intoxicated. Next 
morning he awoke sober, but could not move his legs. He 
was taken into hospital after twelve days, and died shortly 
afterwards. In addition to paralysis, he was suffering from 
peritonitis, and, on examination, the tenth dorsal vertebra 
was found broken in its body and arch. A large clot of 
blood was situated on the sheath of the cord ; this had 
caused the paralysis. It was proved, that whilst intoxi¬ 
cated he had a fall, after which he walked home and lay 
down to sleep. Hence there was reason to believe that, in 
spite of the fractured vertebra, he had not been rendered 
incapable of walking. The effusion of the blood which 
caused the paralysis, could only have occurred some time 
after the fracture, as the result of slow oozing. 

XLII.— Torture. 

Dr. Ohevers has collected au immense amount of infor- 
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mation on this point. The practice of Bansdola, or com¬ 
pression and beating, has been alluded to in the text. A 
few cases only will bo here cited in further illustration. 

In 1854 certain policemen of Dinagepore were tried for 
torturing a man suspected of dacoity. The man died, and 
the civil surgeon stated “ that death had been caused by 
congestion of blood on the brain from torture by severe 
pressure, and that simple beating without some such pro¬ 
cess, as Bansdola, would not cause the appearances he found 
without more decided marks.” The judge considered it 
to be clear that beating was performed skilfully by sharp 
raps on the joints, and punching and poking with latteea, 
so as not to leave any external marks, and that the Bans¬ 
dola torture was inflicted after he fell. 

In this Presidency a common torture is, or rather was, by 
the Kittee (Telugu, Cheerata) in which the fingers are placed 
as in a lemon-squeezer; or by bending back the fingers 
over a stick; or by squeezing the ears, and also the breasts 
of females. These tortures are all done in such a way as 
to leave no external marks. Another mode of torture is 
tying up by the fingers; tying the arms and legs and 
rolling the body down an incline; lighting a fire beneath 
the soles of the feet, &c. Both of these last tortures 
were made use of in the case of the district moonsiff of 
Sholinghur, alluded to in the text, under the head of muti¬ 
lation. 

XLTII .—False confession. 

Confessions obtained by improper means are naturally 
often false. The following is a peculiar case, and was tried 
before me at Cuddapah in 1884 :— 

A Mahomedan lad was charged with the murder of a boy 
of about tea years of age; the murder was accompanied by 
theft of a pair of silver bangles. The accused was last seen 
with the deceased about dusk going out to some prickly-pear 
bushes near the village. Next day the body of the deceased 
was found in a shallow pond among the bushes. There 
were marks of injury on the nock and head, and as the 
stomach coutaiucd muddy water, it appeared that he had 
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been thrown in the water whilst still living. The bangles 
were missing. The prisoner was arrested on suspicion, and 
one of his feet was said to correspond with a footmark in 
the mud near where the body was found. The evidence 
regarding this, however, was not very satisfactory. This 
was all the evidence against the prisoner. He remained 
in police custody for three days, and then one morning, about 
half an hour after the head constable had taken him to the 
latrine for the purposes of nature, a coustable came and 
reported that the prisoner was willing to confess. The 
sub-magisti'ate was then sent for, and the prisoner took them 
all to a spot near where the body was found, and from under 
a stone produced a pair of bangles. These bangles were 
exactly like any other bangles, with no distinguishing mark, 
but were sworn to by the deceased’s father and by the 
goldsmith who made them. The whole case turned upon 
the identity of the bangles. Deceased’s father swore that 
they had been made from Rs. 16 worth of silver, and the 
jeweller also swore that this was their weight when made. 

They were then weighed in court, and found to weigh only 
Rs. 15-8-0. They had only been made ten months before, and 
bad been worn by deceased on two occasions for twenty days 
each. It was impossible that in forty days’ wear there could 
have been a wastage of eight annas of silver, and therefore it 
was clear that the bangles produced by the prisoner could 
not have been the bangles worn by the deceased. The only 
possible explanation was, that bangles resembling those worn 
by deceased, were placed under a stone by some one else 
(police ?), and that then the prisoner was induced to confess 
and was told where the bangles had been concealed. In his 
confession (afterwards withdrawn), the prisoner said that 
deceased had fallen in by accident, and that he had then 
taken off the bangles and hidden them away because he was 
afraid. The prisoner was acquitted. It is exceedingly 
possible iu this case that the prisoner was the murderer, 
but the story of the bangles was palpably false, and a 
false confession of this kind can only be accounted for in 
one way, i.e., it was obtained by improper means at the 
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latrine: there were, however, no markB of injaries on the 
accused. 

XLIV.— Injuries to the abdomen causing peritorUtis. 

There are several instances of blows on the abdomen 
causing the above disease. 

The following is from Taylor :—A soldier during action 
was struck by a spent ball on the abdomen over the region 
of the bladder. The ball fell on the ground at his feet, 
without either injuring his clothes or even marking his skin. 
He (lid nut feel much pain at the time, and walked to the 
hospital, a distauco of two miles, with the ball in his pocket, 
but he died shortly afterwards from peritonitis and inflam¬ 
mation of the bladder. The entire surface of the abdomen 
presented the appearance of a severe bruise in a few hours 
after he was struck. 

XLV.— Recovery from an incised wound in the abdomen. 

A soldier by accident so fell on his bayonet, that, although 
the weapon traversed the whole cavity of the abdomen, 
(entering at the back and coming out in front below the 
navel), the man recovered in six weeks.— {Taylor.) 

XLVI.— Death from a blow on the abdomen. 

Dr. Cbevers quotes a case, in which a man who was said 
to have been struck with a thick pole on the right loin died 
immediately. No trace of injury or of grave disease could 
be discovered on the most careful examination. “ I there¬ 
fore reported that, as blows inflicted upon the front of the 
abdomen had been known, in several instances, to cause 
death by a shock to the nervous system, it was probable 
that, in this case like force applied to the side of the belly 
had acted in a similar manner. 

XLVII.— The same. —Rupture from the blow or from 
disease ? 

Caspar gives the following case;—A Dragoon standing 
in the street was struck on the right side of the abdo¬ 
men by the pole of a passing carriage. Three days subse¬ 
quently he was seized with vomiting and violent pains in 
the abdomen, and died in nineteen hours, perfectly con¬ 
scious and with all the symptoms of loss of blood. The 
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medical man in attendance had not observed any trace of 
injury on the spot where the blow had been received. We 
found the body in June, already green, &o. j in the abdom¬ 
inal cavity there was about a pound of decomposed blood 
and intestinal contents, and the source of this extravasation 
we found to be in a portion of the small intestine lying on 
the left side, in which there was situate one of the well- 
known perforating intestinal ulcers, perfectly circular, three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, surrounded by a kind of 
rampart of tolerably smooth everted edge, which was livid 
from putrescence. It was perfectly evident that this effu¬ 
sion had been the cause of death; and the history of the case, 
and the appearances on dissection, showed also that death 
had not resulted from the injury received, since it could not 
have produced such an ulcer, particularly on the opposite 
side, and if the blow had only completed the perforation of 
the ulcer, the symptoms which came on subsequently must 
of necessity have instantaneously presented themselves. 

XLVIII .—What was the cause of death ? 

The following very typical case of a mysterious death 
occurred in Cuddapah in 1879, when I was acting as district 
magistrate:— 

The tahsildar of S. had gone to a village to collect 
arrears of revenue. One of the ryots, on being brought 
before the tahsildar, was no doubt impertinent. The man 
seems fro have been a quarrelsome fellow, and, the tahsildar 
said, made a thi’eateuing gesture. At all events, the tahsil¬ 
dar struck him with his stick and ordered him to bo taken 
away, and whilst he was in the act of going, gave him a 
poke with the end of the stick in the right side. The man 
was taken to a tope in the village, and his hands were tied 
behind his back. Whilst seated on the ground, a gumastah, 
or clerk, passed by, and saying: What, are you the man who 
would strike our tahsildar 7 kicked him in the right side. 
The man fell over on his side and exclaimed ‘ ayo’! The 
man was kept there daring the day and ate only a portion 
of the food brought him. In the evening he was marched 
off to the eabsidiary jail, about ten miles off. Oh the way 
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he twice was attacked with bleeding from the month and 
nose. The bleeding from the mouth had clots of blood. 
From the time of his arrival in jail he was ill, and refused 
food. He was groaning constantly, and on the following 
morning bled from the nose and mouth. For two days more 
he eat no food. On the fourth day he eat a little rice and 
pcpperwater; and the fifth day ha was insensible, and died 
on the morning of the sixth day. Daring this time de¬ 
ceased complained frequently of pain in the right side, 
breathed hurriedly and with difficulty, did not sleep and was 
always moaning. Directly he died, he was buried, and the 
death was entered in the jail register as one of fever. 
Just bofoi'e his death, deceased had a few convulsive twitch- 
ings and an evacuation, otherwise he had been con¬ 
stipated. After complaint had been made, the body was 
exhumed, but was then described as being too decomposed 
to admit of a post mortem examination. The zillah sur¬ 
geon, who was present during the enquiry, gave it as his 
opinion, that deceased had not died from rupture of any 
internal organ, such as the spleen, liver, or fracture of the 
rib; but, it being proved that he was a passionate man, had, 
in the excitement of the altercation, probably ruptured 
a blood vessel of the lungs, “ which accounted for his 
bringing up blood by the nose and mouth, and subsequent 
congestion and sub-acute infiammation, and consolidation of 
the lung, aggravated no doubt by extreme mental anxiety, 
starvation and want of proper treatment. The kick on 
his right side could not, in my opinion, have ruptured his 
liver; if it did so, death would follow instantaneously. On 
the other hand, if it only injured the organ, the subsequent 
result would have been inflammation, which is invariably 
accompanied by jaundice, high temperature, tympanitis, 
diarrhoea, or obstinate constipation, and other acute and 
specific symptoms.” It was also considered, that if a rib 
bad been broken by the kick or the blow, deceased could 
not have walked ten miles, and if the kick bad ruptured the 
spleen, death would have been instantaneous (?). Under 
these circumstances, as no Court would, in the face of this 
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medical evidence liave convicted of homicide, this cliarge 
was not pressed, and the matter was otherwise dealt with. 
Tlie cases cited here, would seem to show that, with the 
exception of fracture of the skull,* and of course maiming 
of the legs, locomotion, even for a considerable distance, is 
possible with almost any description of wound. In this 
case the body was exhumed about fourteen days after tho 
death, and it is somewhat difficult to understand why tho 
decomposition should have been so considerable as to pre¬ 
vent an autopsy. Of course, in the first instance, all the 
subordinates had combined to hush the matter up. 

XIjIX. — Gut-throat, recovery from. 

A rather singular case of this kind occurred in Madana- 
pally in 187G. For the notes of the case I am indebted to 
Mr. Ward, the medical officer :— 

On tho 8th April a man, after killing his wife and another 
man, attempted to commit suicide, lie was found by the 
medical officer about 3 a.m. lying on his back on a heap of 
rubbish, with his throat cut. “ There was no haemorrhage 
at tho time, but ho had evidently lost much blood, and was 
almost pulseless ; he rallied after a while, and was removed 
to the hospital j * * * it was found that the larynx had 
been completely cut across at its upper part, and the 
pharynx divided, the cut extending so much on each side 
as almost to expose the main vessels (carotid, &o.). The 
parts were brought together with silk sutures, and nourish¬ 
ment administered per rectum. * * * . Por a few days 

matters seemed to progress favourably, but it soon became 
evident that the man was sinking from want of sufficient 
nourishment and water. * * * . The sutures had cut 
through, and, except a slight healing and contraction of 
the wound, generally no effect was produced, the man was 
therefore fed through tho wound, as attempts to pass a 
tube through the mouth caused a good deal of irritation. 
* * *. 3rd July.—Patient is in good condition ; operated 

this morning by freshening the edges of tho parts above 

* In 1883 a caso was tiicd in October before Mr. G. A. Bird, acting iadge of 
Gliittoor; in whicU a man was found guilty of having killed his brother in a 
quarrel. Deceased’s skull was fractured, and a portion of tho brain protruded, 
and yet ho was able to walk upwards of a mile to his house, whore ho died ! 

14 
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and below, and brought thorn together by internal and 
external sutures; (enemata of milk, eggs and broth); * 
* * . 9th July,—The sutures have all out through, but 

the wound does not gape as much as before. * ♦ * . At¬ 
tempts to bring the edges of the wound in the larynx together 
—after the cut in the pharynx had healed—caused much 
distress ; it was only after tracheotomy was performed, and 
a tube kept in, that the wound in the lai’ynx was partially 
closed after repeated operations. The man was able to 
speak with difiiculty by closing the opening in his larynx 
with his fingers. In April 1877, twelve mouths after the 
attempt at suicide, he was sent to the sessions court at Gnd- 
dapab, whore, on 6th May, he was tried and convicted for 
the double murder. Sentence—Transportation for life. 

L.— The same. 

Dr. Chevers quotes a case, in which a man, with the carotid 
artery divided, survived until the following day. “ It ap¬ 
peared that a man was aroused in the night by two thieves, 
who were in the act of stealing in his house. In struggling 
with them, one of them cut him in the neck, and they escap¬ 
ed. After receiving the cut, he said that he had seen tho 
prisoners, whom he named, stealing his goor, that he had 
seized one of them, and that the other cut him ou the neck 

with a dhao, or knife, and both made their escape. The ac¬ 
cused not having come with the neighbours, were sent for 
and confronted with the wounded man, who accused them 
as above. The man’s brother stated that the occurrence 
happened late at night, and that it was then moonlight. 
The man died the following day. The civil surgeon’s evi¬ 
dence was as follows : “ I found an irregular deep wound on 
the neck, apparently caused by a sharp-poiuted instrument; 
the wound, in my opinion, was not caused by tho man’s own 
hand; the carotid artery toas divided, and deceased had bled 
to death.” It is to be regretted in this case that it is not 
recorded whether it was the external or the common carotid 
that was divided. If it was the latter, Dr. Chevers says 
that this is the only recorded case of so long a survival; 
but Taylor (ed. of 1883) says: “There are several cases on 
record, which show that wounds involving the common carotid 
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artery and its branches, as well as the internal jngalar rein, 
do not prevent a person from exercising voluntary power, 
and even running a certain distance, for instance:— 

LT.— The savie. 

In 18G3 a man committed suicide, by cutting bis throat. 
The external carotid artery and the jugular vein on tho 
right side were cut through, aud a largo quantity of blood 
Wfis lost. Tho wound extended from the front of the angle 
of the right jaw to near the windpipe, which was not 
wounded. The man survived half an hour, but was speech¬ 
less and insensible. 

LII.— Tho same. 

In 1831 a woman received a wound whilst in bed, involving 
tho right carotid artery, jugular vein, and windpipe. Her 
body was found in the next room, so that after receiving tho 
wound she had got up from bed and had run about six feet. 

Llll.— The same. 

In Bex. V. Banks (Warwick, 1832,) deceased, after receiv¬ 
ing a wound which divided tho carotid artery, the princi¬ 
pal branches of the external carotid, and the jugular veins, 
was able to go twenty-three yards and climb over a gate, 
tho time required for such a performance being (as after¬ 
wards tested) from fifteen to twenty seconds.— {Taylor.) 

LIV.— Ootiging out the eyes. 

In 1854 a very brutal case was tried at Mangalore, in 
which the paramour of a married woman, becoming tired of 
her or jealous, gouged out lier eyes with a curved knife and a 
needle. The woman recovered.— {Foujdaree Udalut, 1854.) 

Dr. Chevers gives a case of a man, who gouged out both 
the eyes of his wife with his fingers, and otherwise maltreat¬ 
ed her, because she declined to have connection with him, 
being very young. 

lu Maouaghten’s Reports, (Vol. II., 427), a case is given 
of a man, who, having tied the hands and feet of his wife, 
threw her down, sat upon her breast, aud put out her eyes 
with a heated iron. 

In the case of bodies found exposed iu the fields or 
jungle, it should be remembered that the eyes are generally 
the parts first attacked by birds of prey. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ASPHYXIA. 

Under tin’s head are included all forms of death in which 
the act of respiration is primarily arrested ; as, for instance, 
death from drowninj^, hanging, and suffocation. 

The cause of death in drowning is the same as that in 
strangulation, and most of the internal appearances are 
therefore similar. In cases of drowning, fresh air is pre¬ 
vented, by the water which has been swallowed, from 
entering the lungs, and the blood in the lungs becomes im¬ 
perfectly aerated. There is no longer any supply of oxygen, 
and the blood circulates in a state nnfitted for the preser¬ 
vation of life. The action of the heart gradually slackens, 
until at last it ceases, and tiien the person asphyxiated dies. 
The action of the heart, however, often continues for some 
time after asphyxiation has taken place. It is only after 
all action of the heart has ceased that recovery becomes 
impossible. In strangulation the process is exactly the 
same. The ligature round tho throat prevents the supply 
of fresh air to tho lungs, and death follows in the same 
manner. 

The goose skin, ' cutis anserina,’ is considered by Gas^mr 
to be a sure sign of death by drowning. This appearance, 
however, is only to be found when tho body has been a 
few honrs in the water, and when the inspection takes place 
immediately after its removal. When this contraction of 
tho skin is found, it is strongly presumptive that the person 
must have been alive when he entered the water, but it 
must be remembered, as pointed out by Taylor, that this 
condition is met with after death from any sudden shock. 
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e.g., after death from hanging. In cases of drowning, the 
face is palo and calm, with a placid expression ; the eyes 
are half open, the eyelids livid and the pupils dilated ; tho 
month closed or half open, the tongue swollen and con¬ 
gested, sometimes marked by the teeth, (Ohevers and Guy 
say, rarely); and the lips and nostrils are covered with a 
mucous froth. Caspar speaks of a remarkable contraction 
of the penis in males who have gone into the water living, 
and states that he has not met with this same condition of 
that organ after any other form of death. 

Abrasions and wounds are often found on bodies which 
have died from drowning. Abrasions may be caused by 
the person having come in contact with the bottom; or, in the 
case of wells in this country, by having come in contact with 
the stone sides. In the same way, wounds may be caused by 
any part of the body, especially the head, coming in con¬ 
tact with any hard substance whilst in the act of falling. 
A body found in the water with a wonnd on it, is naturally 
calculated to excite a suspicion of violence having been 
used, and very great caution should bo used before giving 
an opinion that the wound was caused before immersion. 
Tho fact of the edges of the wonnd having commenced to 
contract, is not necessarily proof that the wound was caused 
before immersion, because this would be tho case if tho 
wound was caused in the act of falling, or at any time before 
or immediately after death. It will, to a groat extent, de¬ 
pend upon the internal appearances as to whether it can be 
said that the wound was caused before, or in the act of im¬ 
mersion. If the intoi'tial organs present none of the ordin¬ 
ary appearances of death by drowning, and there is a wonnd 
in itself likely to have caused death, it would seem almost 
certain that the wonnd had been caused some time before 
immersion, and that the body was already dead when placed 
in the water. Of course, in the case of a stab or a gunshot 
wound, there coulJ never be any doubt; bnt tho case is 
different when there is a contused wound, say on the skull, 
which has caused fracture in itself likely to have caused 
death. It often occurs that the hands are found clenched 
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and contain weeds, gravel, &c. This is a certain sign that 
the body came into the water alive. 

A very important point to be observed in deaths by 
drowning, is the liquid character of the blood. This is held 
by some authors to be almost the only certain sign of death 
by this cause. This symptom, however, is not invariably 
found, and all that can be said of it, from a jurisprudent’s 
point of view, is, that its absence, combined with the ab¬ 
sence of other symptoms one would expect to find, is 
calculated to raise a suspicion of death from some other 
cause. 

The lungs will be generally found greatly distended and 
filling the whole of the cavity of the chest. They will be 
fiabby in appearance, and an impression made on them by 
the finger will bo preserved. This is owing to their having 
lost their elasticity from being penetrated by water. They 
will be throe or four times their ordinary weight owing to 
the same cause. On incision, a bloody frothy liquid escapes. 
'I'ho windpipe, hronchi, and the minute air tubes of the 
lungs will be filled with the same kind of mucous froth, but 
this appearance is not always met with, and depends pro¬ 
bably upon the amount of struggles the deceased went 
through in his endeavours to breathe. Taylor says : “ The 
presence of mucous froth in the air passages may be regard¬ 
ed as a characteristic of asphyxia by drowning. When dis¬ 
covered in the lungs, associated with a watery condition of 
these organs, it furnishes a satisfactory proof of this mode 
of death.” If, however, the inspection is not made soon, t.e., 
two or three hours after death, this froth may entirely disap¬ 
pear. It sometimes occurs that the contents of the stomach 
ai’e found in the windpipe and lungs, which happens when 
the person has been drowned with a full stomach. Vomit¬ 
ing takes place, and the vomited matters are drawn into 
the lungs by the attempt to breathe. 

As a general rule, the right cavities of the heart are found 
to contain blood, while the left cavities are either empty, or 
they contain much less than the right. This, however, is 
not universally the case. Ont of fifty-three inspections made 
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by OgstoD, the right cavities were found empty in two cases, 
and the left cavities empty in fourteen. There are other 
cases on record in which death was undoubtedly caused by 
drowning, but in which the right cavities have been found 
empty, or nearly so. Dr. Chevers has paid a great deal 
of attention to this point, and, after numerous inspections, 
arrives at the opinion, “ that while in many cases the right 
auricle and ventricle probably contained more blood than is 
usual; in the generality of instances, where death is not at¬ 
tended with any distinct impediment to the circulation, there 
were certain hearts in which, quite apart from the effects of 
decomposition, neither cavity was at all remarkably full; 
and that there were several in which, the auricle being 
somewhat distended, the ventricle was well contracted, 
and contained no unusual quantity of blood.” Where the 
inspection takes place several days after death, it is by no 
means unusual to find the right cavities empty. Dr. Taylor 
points out, however, that ho cannot call to mind a case 
where the lungs have been found engorged as a result 
of asphy.via, and at the same time the cavities of the heart 
empty. Dr. Chevers says, “although in many cases of 
asphyxia the power of the right ventricle is overcome, 
and its cavity found gorged after death, there is a set of 
instances in which, the action of the heart continuing after 
tho cessation of respiration, the right ventricle is found 
well contracted and nearly empty, the lungs being con¬ 
gested in an extreme degree.” These facts should bo 
carefully borne in mind by the medical man, when in the 
witness box, otherwise, after having given it as his opini¬ 
on that death had been caused by asphyxia, in cross-ex¬ 
amination it might be elicited that the right cavity had 
been found empty, and he might be called upon to explain 
how he accounted for such a statement, seeing that the 
generally received opinion is, that in death by asphyxia, 
the right ventricle of the heart is more or leas gorged 
with blood. He should also remember, that the mere fact 
of the inspection having taken place many hours after 
death, is in itself sufiicieut to account for the empty state 
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of the heart. For a very remarkable case of mistaken 
asphyxia, see lllnstrative Cases. 

The brain is generally found gorged and congested in 
cases of death by drowning; but this also is not the invari¬ 
able rule, and Di‘. Taylor points out that the same degree of 
congestion is observed, not only in other cases of asphyxia, 
but also in the inspection of bodies where death has pro¬ 
ceeded from various causes unconnected with cerebral dis¬ 
turbance. In the case of adult females, Mr. Semple found 
the cerebral vessels nearly empty (Chevers). In bodies 
found drowned, the vertebra) of the neck are often fractured. 
This may be the result of violence previous to immersion; 
but Dr. Chevers speaks of two unmistakeable oases which 
came under his experience, in which soldiers taking ‘headers’ 
in shallow water, struck the bottom and broke their necks. 

To sum up, Taylor states that “ the internal appearances 
npou which medical jurists chiefly rely as proofs of death from 
drowning, are, first, water in the stomach; and, secondly, 
water with a mucous froth in the air passages and lungs. 
As regards water in the stomach. Dr. Chevers very rightly 
points out that its presence may be due to the deceased 
having drunk water shortly before he met his death. If the 
water is salt, and the body is found in salt water, this would 
not apply; or, if the water is of a peculiar kind, or contain 
weeds of the same kind as grow in the water where it was 
found, the presumption would be almost irresistible that the 
person had died from drowning. In the case of a body found 
in a well or tank of fresh water with only water in the 
stomach of a moderate quantity, say one pint, it by no 
moans follows that death was caused by drowning. Water 
in the stomach, together with the mucous froth in the air 
passages and lungs, seems to be the only certain test; or, 
in the absence of water in the stomach, the mucous froth 
alone might be snflicient to cause a very strong presumption. 
The quantity of blood in the right ventricle of the heart 
varies so much, that absolute reliance cannot be placed 
upon any opinion formed from the absence or presence of 
blood. The same may be said of the brain ; and suifasiou 
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o£ blood on the brain may have been caused by apoplexy, 
under the influence of which the deceased may have fallen 
into the water. As regards water in the lungs, a case is 
recorded of a boy who died from drowning, in which none 
of the visible signs, commonly attributed to drowning, were 
found, and there was no congestion of any of the viscera. 
As regards the mucous froth, it must bo remembered, that, 
owing to exposure after having been taken out of the water, 
or owing to the incautious manner in which the body was 
handled, as, for instance, with the bead downwards, liquid 
passing out of the lungs may have removed it. As regards 
external symptoms, great care should be taken in obserAnng 
the hands when the body is removed, because the fact of 
their being clenched and containing grass, weeds or sand, 
may prove conclusively that the death occurred after sub¬ 
mersion. 

In the case of death before submersion, it is very rare 
that water finds its way into the stomach after the body 
has been placed in the waterj but the absence of water from 
the stomach is not conclusive that death occurred pi'ior 
to submersion. If, after submersion, the drowning man 
does not rise to the surface, it is exceedingly probable that 
little or no water will be found in the stomach. The water 
is swallowed when the person rises to the surface and 
gasps for air, but if asphyxiation takes place below the 
surface, it is quite possible that no water will be swallowed, 
since with asphyxiation the power of swallowing ceases. 
This has been ascertained from experiments made upon 
animals. 

The greater number of these deaths are of women, which is 
only natural, since they are the persons who draw water. 
It is also only to be expected, considering the extremely dan¬ 
gerous manner in which women and young girls are to be 
seen every day standing, poised on two out-jutting atones, 
and pulling up a heavy chatty of water, that there should be 
many accidents; but still, allowing for all this, there is little 
doubt that a great number of these reported accidental 
deaths and suicides are in reality murders. It would be a 
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good thing if every district magistrate were to issne an 
order, Uiat every case o£ accidental death or suicide, should 
bo sent into the nearest hospital for post morteiii examination. 
Tlio following hint may bo of value to village and police 
ofliuers, whose duty it is to conduct the first local examina¬ 
tions. When a female deliberately commits suicide, she 
generally takes one end of her cloth, and, passing it between 
her legs, tucks the end into the part round her waist 
behind. 'J'his is done from feelings of modesty, lest when 
the body is found and taken out, her person should bo ex¬ 
posed. This is a custom which has come to my knowledge 
in the Coded Districts, and from enquiries, it is, I believe, 
prevalent elsewhere. At the same time it would be dan¬ 
gerous to lay down any rule with reference to the presence 
or absence of this sign. It might, however, serve as a clue 
for further eiujuiries. When bodies are found tied hands 
and feet, or when a heavy weight is attached, a suspicion 
at once arises that death is duo to violence. But even in 
this case no rule can bo laid down, because there are two 
recorded cases of indubitable suicide, in which the deceased, 
one of whom w.as a gooil swimmer, themselves tied their 
hands and feet so as to insure speedy death. In a case of 
this kind, tho first thing that should be done is to e.xainine 
whether the knots could have possibly been tied by the de¬ 
ceased’s teeth. As regards almost alt the symptoms of 
drowning, it may bo said that it is almost impossible to lay 
down a hard .and fast rule regarding any one of them. The 
great thing to bo ascertained is, whether the death' was 
caused by, or previous to, tho immersion. 

Deveryie, whose experience iu cases of drowning is very 
large, says, that the cases of iinmixod asphyxia are as two 
iu eight (25 per cent.); the cases in which no traces of 
asphyxia exist, as one iu eight (12^ per cent.); and the mixed 
cases ns five-eighths (G2J per cent.). In cases of pure as¬ 
phyxia, death has been caused by immersion only; in cases 
where there are no traces of asphyxia, death mnst have been 
caused previous to immersion; but even these cases may not 
bo duo to criminal violence. A person might be seized with 
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apoplexy and tumble into tlie water dead, or a person acci¬ 
dentally falling into a well from a height might fracture 
his skull so as to cause iustautaueous death before ho reached 
the water. These cases are rare (though an instance of the 
latter occurred to a friend of mine), and it may be safely 
said, that when a body is found in a well, with no traces of 
asphyxia, a very grave suspicion of murder having been 
committed, arises. In the remaining 62 J per cent, of cases, 
the causes of death are due partly to asphyxia and partly to 
other causes, such as disease or injuries. The body of a 
person who had fallen into the water in a fit, would prolnibly 
show traces of both apoplexy and drowning, and in the same 
way, a person injuring himself in tli<! act of falling, would 
probably die, not only from tlio injuries received, but also 
from asphyxia. Where injuries are found, it should bo care¬ 
fully noted whothor such injuries could have been caused in 
the fall. As regards tliu attacks of iishes and crabs on a dead 
bod}’, Knropcati authorities state that they seldom attack a 
body until decomposition has set in ; but Dr. Chovers 
asserts the contrary. Careful notes should be taken of such 
marks, foi' I remember one case, in which the ear was missing 
on a body found in a well, .and it was urged at the trial, 
that this might have been bitten off by crabs, Sao. Tlio 
medical man had omitted to take any notes of tlio appear¬ 
ance of the edges of the wound, so that it was iinpossihlo to 
arrive at any decision on this point. 

Whilst this hook w.as passing through the Press, [ wrote 
the following article for the Mndrait Times with reference 
to the subject of accidental deaths. It is reprinted hero 
by the kind permission of the editor :— 

"During the year 1883, there were in this Presidency 
1,105 cases of suicide by drowning; 5,880 accidental deaths 
from drowning; and 2,318 deaths from snake bite anil wild 
beasts. These figures give a total of 9,303 deaths. It is 
stated in the Administration lleport for 1882-83, that the 
loss of life from wild animals was 139, and as this appears 
to be the average annual number, it may be fairly assumed 
that at least 2,160 of the deaths were reported as having 
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occurred from snake bite, la 1883 tbo total nnmber of 
deaths was 541,930, so one death in every 58 occurred from 
suicide, accidental drowning, or snake bite. Now snake 
bite is a cause of death, which it is very easy to assign, 
and, as probably in 9 cases out of 10, the body is not sent 
for medical examiu.ation, it is not possible to disprove it. 
It, however, snake bites are excluded from the calculation, 
there were 6,985 deaths from drowning alone, either acci¬ 
dental or suicidal, or one death in every 77 was reported 
as having happened from one of these two causes. It 
seems almost incredible that so large a proportion of deaths 
should be duo to these causes only. On oxamining the 
figures of drowning more closely, it appears that out of the 
accidental deaths from drowning amongst adults, the pro¬ 
portion of females to males is as 3 to 2 j amongst children, 

the proportion of females to males is about equal, the males 
being somewhat in excess ; again, by dividing the deaths 
between adults and children, almost one-half of the deaths 
are found to bo of children. That the proportion of females 
is greater than males can bo understood, because females are 
principally employed in drawing water from nnfenced wells, 
and tho excess amount, or about GOO, is probably due to this 
cause. But why is it that the remainder, viz., about 1,000 of 
each sex are accidentally drowned, and why is it that there 
are so many children drowned, who certainly are not so much 
employed in drawing water as adults ? There is reason to 
fear that a large px’oportion of these reported accidental 
drownings and deaths from snake bite are in reality 
murders. Dr. Chovers, in his work on medical jurispru¬ 
dence, says: ‘ Tho latter gentleman (Mr. Alexander) 

informed mo that when he first went to Chumparun, he was 
astonished at tho pnraber of persons reported daily to have 
died from drowning. The persons so dying were principally 
women and female children. It struck him as suspicious 
that so many should be carried off daily in this manner. 
He therefore issued positive orders that all bodies should 
be brought in for post mortem examination ; upon this,, tho 
reports decreased wonderfully. Ho believed that many 
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of the persons reported to have died in this manner had 
been made away with.’ In another place he also men¬ 
tions that a police superintendent having adopted the same 
tactics in two difEerent districts, it was found that a large 
proportion of deaths reported to be accidental were, on exam¬ 
ination, found to bo murders, and convictions were subse¬ 
quently obtained.* A general order of this kind seems to bo 
required in this Presidency. Ten years ago it would pro¬ 
bably have been impossible to carry such an order out, but 
now that dispensaries are being established in almost every 
taluq town, it is feasible, for there is, generally speaking, a 
medical man within fifteen to twenty miles of every village. 
At present, it is left entirely to the village punchayets to 
decide as to the cause of death. These punchayets are 
formed of ignorant villagers, many of whom may be perhaps 
interested in hushing up what is the result of domestic quar¬ 
rels. In 1862, Native Surgeon lluthnnm Moodelly wrote 
as follows in the Madras Quarterly Journal of Medical 
Science :—‘ They performed their temporary duty very 
reluctantly, pay no attention to the proceedings at the 
inquest, and are glad to get rid of a vexatious task by 
finding any verdict they please.’ If there is no medical 
opinion available, the proceedings are often made use of 
to extort money. If a crime has occurred, the guilty 
parties probably have to pay smartly for hushing it up, 
and the profits are shared by the police and the village 
magistrates. It may be urged, that to send all bodies 
to the hospital, would be to expose the apothecaries to 
temptation. This, of course, is true; but, on the whole, 
the decision would be safer in their hands than in those of 
the villagers. Mr. Malabari, in his recent eloquent appeal 
regarding the remarriage of widows, points out how often 
the career of a virgin widow ends in shame and crime, and 
it is to be feared that many a domestic scandal is hushed 
up by the ‘ accidental’ death of the guilty party. Truth, 

* In the one district seventy-seven prisoners were subsoqnently cliarged with 
mnrder of thirty-seven persons, whoso deaths had been reported as occidental; 
and in the other, out of fifteen deaths reported as accidental, ton were prov^ 
to bo murders! 
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it is said, is at tbe bottom o£ a well, and if she would only 
reveal the secrets she sees down there, the curtain would be 
raised over many a tragedy. 

“ From the last Administration Report, however, we gather 
that the actual loss of life from wild beasts was only 139. 
lu calculating the number of snake bites for the districts, 
we Lave therefore allowed an average of 100 to each of 19 
districts. Madras city and the Nilgiris we have omitted, 
as the circumstances there are exceptional, and Bellary 
and Anautapoor are taken together. Adding, therefore, 
100 on account of snake bites to the accidental deaths and 
suicides by drowning only, we arrive at some very surprising 
results. The districts seem to fall into three groups. In 
the first of these are Vizagapatam, Nellore, Cuddapah and 
North Arcotj and in these districts one death in every 
30, 30, 33 and 40 respectively, has been ascribed to one 
of these three causes. In the next group there are teu 
districts, t’iz., Ganjam, Godaveri, Kristua, Bollary, Chingle- 
put, Madura, Canara, Salem, Coimbatore and Kurnool, 
'where the deaths from these causes range from 1 in 47 
to 1 in 56. In the last group there are only five dis¬ 
tricts, via., S. Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Tiunevelly 
and Malabar, where the proportion of deaths from these 
causes varies from 1 in 64 to 1 in 128 of the total deaths 
from all causes. Now it is rather remarkable to notice from 
these figures that in those districts which most abound in 
water and wells, the deaths from drowning are of less fre¬ 
quent occurrence than in the inland districts. As regards 
snakes, we fancy that in reality pretty nearly every district 
is the same, but we find a very remarkable difference in the 
figures reported. Unfortunately, deaths from wild beasts 
are lumped together with snake bite, though probably in 
some districts, such as Chingleput, Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 
there are very few deaths from wild beasts. In Chingleput 
95 deaths are reported, in Tanjore 185, and in Trichinopoly 
169, whilst in S. Arcot there are no less than 200. In 
Ganjam, Vizagapatam and the Godaveri, where there should 
be a large number of snakes and wild animals, only 68, 67 
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and 87 deaths from this cause are reported. In Cdddapah 
there were 132, and in the neighbouring district of Bellary 
there were, over a larger extent of country, with about the 
same population, only 73 deaths. The difference between 
Onddapah and Bellary, as regards deaths from drowning 
and suicides, is also remarkable, when it is remembered 
that the circumstances of both districts are very similar. 
In Cuddapah in 1883 there were 382 accidental and 
89 suicidal deaths, whilst in Bellary there were only 240 and 
70 respectively. In every district the accidental deaths are 
greatly in excess of the suicides ; but it is remarkable, that 
in the thickly populated districts, the suicides are far less 
than in tho poorer ones, where the population is thinner. 
Thus in Tanjore there were only 4 suicides, but 249 acci¬ 
dental deaths from drowning; in S. Arcot 21 and 294; in 
Trichinopoly 12 and 246; and in Malabar 16 and 386 re¬ 
spectively. The highest number of suicides is reported from 
the Godaveri, Kistna and Coimbatore districts, where there 
were 122, 107, and 106. Another strange thing is, that 
whereas in most districts the figures are pretty nearly the 
same one year after another, in others there are most ex¬ 
traordinary variations. For instance, in N. Arcot there 
AVere, in 1882, no less than 641 accidental deaths from 
drowning, whilst in the following year there were only 528. 
In Coimbatore, on the other hand, there were 368 deaths 
from the same cause in 1882, but 436 in the next year. 

' “ When the figures of the up-country districts are com¬ 
pared with those of Madras city, wo again find some strik¬ 
ing differences. Whereas in Madras the proportion of acci¬ 
dents and suicides to the population is at the ratio of 1 in 
8282, in almost all the districts the average ratio is far 
greater. Tanjore alone is somewhat better than Madras, the 
ratio there being 1 in 8420. Ganjam comes next with 1 in 
7776, but we cannot help suspecting there must be some¬ 
thing wrong in the reports of this district, for all the 
rest are far behind. The worst is Cuddapah with 1 in 2167, 
and Nellore and Coimbatore come next. These figures go 
to show that there is grave reason for supposing that a 
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large number of tbe reported accidental deaths, suicides 
and snake bites are in reality homicides. Steps should be 
taken to sift this question thoroughly.” 

Accidental Deaths in Madras. 
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Madras City 

49 

405,840 

8282 

320 

••• 

15,078 

Gaiijam . 

225 

1,749,604 

7776 

69 

48 

15,688 

Yizagapatam 
Jeynore . 

377 ( 
56 1 

2,159,959 

4864 

37 

30 

16,052 

Godaveri. 

446 

1,755,856 

3936 

58 

47 

25,951 

Kistna . 

383 

1,548,480 

4584 

76 

60 

29,234 

Nellore . 

424 

1,220,236 

3035 

37 

30 

15,185 

Knrnool. 

182 

709,305 

3897 

69 

45 

16,078 

Cnddapab. 

471 

1,121,038 

2167 

40 

33 

12,628 

N. Arcot. 

670 

1,817,814 

3184 

47 

40 

18,947 

Gbiiiglepnt 

309 

981,381 

3093 

62 

46 

19,195 

B. Arcot. 

315 

1,814,738 

5780 

107 

84 

33,833 

Taiiiore . 

253 

2,130,383 

8420 

174 

128 

44,097 

Tricbinopoly 

258 

1,215,033 

4709 

98 

71 

25,436 

Madura . 

330 

2,168,680 

6416 

63 

48 

24,402 

Tiniievelly 

401 

1,699,747 

4211 

80 

64 

32,434 

Salem . 

432 

1,599,595 

3700 

68 

47 

25,180 

Ooimbatoro 

642 

1,667,690 

3068 

59 

48 

28,047 

S. Ganara. 

283 

988,165 

3490 

68 

50 

19,469 

Malabar . 

408 

2,433,122 

5855 

127 

107 

51,395 


{N.B.—la tbe above calculations decimals are omitted.) 
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(r»art II, Chapter I.) 


IjV. —Mistaken case of drowning. 

Dr. Chevers gives the following remarkable case of 
mistaken symptoms, which show how cautious a medical 
man should be before committing himself to an opinion. 
Dr. Woodford, at Calcutta, made mortem examuiation 

of the body of a European sailor at the police dead-house. 
Me found the clothes saturated with water. Sanious froth 
was round the nostrils : the hands were somewhat soddened, 
but the boots, which were wet, had preserved the feet. It 
was twenty-four hours after death, and decompositiou was 
advancing rapidly. The skin was vesicated, and the body 
covered with particles of sand. Tlio vessels of the brain 
and the right side of the heart were engorged with blood. 
The lungs and other viscera were highly congested. Ha 
certified that deceased died from submersion in water. 
The coroner returned the certificate for explanation, as the 
police reported that the deceased had died in the police 
lock-up from apoplexy. The clear explanation was, that 
the body had been cai’ried from the lock-up to the dead- 
house, a very small godown, with open windows, only three 
feet from the ground. It was placed on a table under a 
window on the west side j rain had fallen in torrents all 
night, and the wind blew from the west. Dr. Woodford 
found the body on a table in the centre of the room. The 
clothes were, as we have seen, saturated ; and the body was 
covered with particles of sand. (Dr. Woodford observes that, 
in Bengal, drowned bodies, which have not been disturbed, 
are invariably covered with particles of fine sand.) The sand 
had been driven on to the body by the rain from the loose 
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plaster at the upper part of the window cornice. Dr. Chevers 
remarks : “ Thus all the usual external appearances of 

drowning presented themselves, and the internal morbid 
appearances were simulated by those of apoplectic death.” 
It seems, however, that in this case two important inter¬ 
nal symptoms were wanting, which should have led Dr. 
Woodford to make further enquiries, viz., the absence of any 
water in tlio stomach or lungs, and the absence of mucous 
froth in the lungs or air vessels. If a person had beeu 
drowned and had presented the internal symptoms recorded, 
it is exceedingly improbable, though not impossible, that 
there should have been no water in the stomach and lungs, 
and no mucous froth in tlio air vessels. The fact of mucous 
froth round the nostrils, should have shown that the water 
conld not have escaped from tho stomach, and cleared the 
air vessels, by rough handling of the body. The above 
case is very interesting as showing what care is needed in 
a po-st mortem examination of bodies found drowned, and 
how little confidence can bo placed upon the symptoms. 

LVI .—Another douht/ul case. 

C.ospar gives tho caso of a man found drowned ton weeks 
after ho had been missed. He had gone to discharge soma 
rent due, and the receipt was found in his pocket, but a 
document, which it was known ho had taken with him, was 
missing. Tho body was of course extremely putrefied, tlie 
eyes staring, and the tongue firmly wedged between the 
teeth. On tho left side of the throat there was a whitish 
depressed mark, two lines broad. Tho lungs were much 
distended : left side of he.art empty, and the right filled 
with blood rather dark and treacly. Tho trachea still con¬ 
tained a small quantity of bloody froth. No water was found 
tliere, or in tho lungs or stomach. The brain had become 
converted into a bloody pap, and conld not be examined. 
Tho skull bones, however, were uninjured. The duodenum 
and ensophagns wore chemically examined, but showed no 
trace of poison. “ We gave it as our opinion (1) that 
deceased had died from asphyxia; (2) that it was possible, 
and indeed probable, that this bad been occasioned by 
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drowning; (3) that tho high degreo of putrefaction in which 
the body waa, prevented any certain conclusions being drawn 
from the mark fonud npou the neck; (4) that, supposing 
death to have been caused by drowning, it cannot be deter¬ 
mined, with any degree of probability, whether it has been 
a case of homicide, suicide, or accident.” 

After several mouths the missing document was found, 
and further judicial investigations placed it beyond donbt, 
that in this case the death from drowning had boon suicidal. 

LVII.—In the following case, quoted by Caspar, of an 
epileptic, who was found drowned with his face in a shallow 
turf-pit, we give, as an example, the verbatim minute of tho 
examination. This is a docuinont upon which, in Germany, 
great stress is laid, and tho document itself will show with 
what care the examination waa conducted, and how every 
point of importance is touched upon :— 

A. External Inspection. 

(1.) The body is five feet five inches in length, appar¬ 
ently about forty years old, well-nourished ; has an abund¬ 
ance of light-brown hair, tho eyes are blue, and the tongue 
lies behind tho teeth. Tho tongue is covered with mud, 
particularly towards its point. 

(2.) Rigor mortis does not exist. 

(3.) Tho colour of tho body is the usual corpse colour, 
only the abdomen is green from putrefaction, and the whole 
countenance rod from post mortem staining, proved to bo 
such by incisions.* 

(4.) About the middle of tho forehead there are two 
spots situate one above the other, of a roddish-brown colour 
inclining to yellow, hard to cut, roundish in form, aud 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter. Incision 
through these spots brought to light no extravasation of 
blood. 

(5.) The ridge of the nose displayed the same condition 
already described under No. 4. 

(6.) The posterior surface of the upper extremities, 

* The deceased waa fonnd dead, lying on hia face, and with it half immersed 
in a shallow, mnddy paddle close to the bank. 
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several parts' of the face, also the back of the body, are 
soiled with mud. 

(7.) The hands and feet are bluish, and both, but pai*- 
tioularly the former, display longitudinal corrugations, es¬ 
pecially on the fingers. 

(8.) The skin on the inferior extremities, and on the 
right arm, displayed the condition termed cutis anserina. 

(9.) No foreign bodies are found in the natural cavities, 
with the exception of some mud removed from the fauces. 

(10.) At the external angle of the left eye, after removal 
of the mud, a dark bluish-red coloration of the upper and 
under eyelids became visible, which, when incised, betrayed 
a trifling extravasation. 

(11.) The nock and sexual parts are natural, and there 
appears nothing else to remark on the external surface of 
the body. 

B. Internal Inspection- 

I. Opening of the Oranial Cavity. 

(12.) The soft parts covering the cranium display 
nothing unusual. The skull-bones are uninjured, and are 
of the unusnal thickness of three lines. 

(13.) The vascular meninges display a visible, but not 
extraordinary, degree of congestion. 

(14.) The brain is firm, but not much congested. 

(15.) The lateral ventricles are tolerably well filled with 
serum, the choroid plexuses tolerably congested. 

(16.) The cerebellum is quite normal. 

(17.) This is also the case with the pons Varolii and the 
medulla oblongata. 

(18.) All the sinuses are much congested. 

(19.) The basis cranii is uninjured, and there is nothing 
else to remark in regard to the cranial cavity. 

II. Opening of the Thorax. 

(20.) All the organa are in their natural position. The 
right lung is partially connected to the riba by means of 
old adhesions; both lungs are darker in colour than usual, 
completely filling the thoracic cavity and are very full of 
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blood, without being excessively so. There is no water in 
the lungs. 

(21.) The large blood-vessels are also not unusually 
congested. 

(22.) In the pericardium there is the usual quantity o£ 
fluid. The coronary vessels of the heart ai'e very strongly 
congested, and the right side of that organ is turgid with 
dark and perfectly fluid blood, while the left is empty. 

(23.) The trachea and larynx are empty and in no re¬ 
spect anormal; muddy mucous flows downwards from above 
during the examination. 

(24.) The cDsophagus is empty. 

(25.) In the left pleural cavity there are about throe 
ounces of bloody fluid. 

III. Opening of the Abdominal Cavity. 

(26.) All the organs occupy their natural positions. The 
stomach is full of a greeuish-yellow watery fluid, in which 

the remains of food and some mad can be recognised, in 

other respects it is normal. 

(27.) The pancreas is normal. 

(28.) The liver is strongly congested with dark fluid 
blood, tho gall-bladder is full. 

(29.) There is nothing remarkable about the spleen. 

(30.) The mesenteries and omenta are very fat. 

(31.) The kidneys are much congested. 

(32.) In regard to the intestines, we have only to remark, 
that the large one is full of fsocal matter. 

(33.) The urinary bladder is empty. 

(34.) The vena cava aecendens is tolerably distended, 
with dark fluid blood. 

At the close of the dissection, the medical inspectors 
gave it as their opinion :— 

(1.) That the deceased had died from apoplexy of the 
heart and lungs. 

(2.) That death had occurred in a muddy fluid. 

(3.) That the deceased must, therefore, have been alive 
when he fell into the water. 
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(4.) In answer to a qnestion : tbe ecchymosis of the left 
eye described under No. 10, is not to be regarded as a 
cause of death. 


r. 

(Signed) Casper. 
a. 


a. s. * * * § 

(Signed) Lutke. 
u. s. t 


Jordan. Bidault. | 

The report of the examination is, in Germany, a diHerent 
document, and contains tlie opinion of the doctors, based on 
the facts elicited by tlio examination. We give in extenso 
the report of tho same case :— 


Medico-legal report in the matter of the inquiry 
respecting the mode of death of H. 

H. 3. 52.§ 

“ In conformity with the directions of tho Royal District 
Commission of Charlottenbnrg, dated the 5t1i of this montli, 
and referring to tho above-mentioned inquiry, wo have tho 
honour to transmit to you tho following document, consti¬ 
tuting tho medico-legal report required." 

“ According to report,l| H., who had been for many 
years afflicted with epilepsy, disappeared upon a certain 
day, his body being soon thereafter found lying close to 
the bank of a turf-pit near Charlottenburg; he was reported 
to have been robbed, and therefore a medico-legal examin¬ 
ation was rendered necessary. The dissection was per¬ 
formed by tho subscribing medical inspector’s, on the 26th 
of March, with the following results” 

A. External Examination- 

(Here follows, word for word, the report of the anatomi¬ 
cal appearances as given above, to which is added the fol¬ 
lowing opinion:) 


• Bead over—appraved—signed. Tho Gorman letters are v. g- u,; —Vorgol- 
esen, genchmigt, nuterachricben. 

f dcium vt supra, 

t These arc tho signatures o{ the legal official present, and of the sworn clerk 
who drew up tho minute. 

§ The reference numerals of tho corresponding documents. 

II In this case no documents wore given us, only a copy of the minute of the 
dissection. 
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*' In our provisional opinion we have assumed as pro¬ 
bable that the deceased had fallen into the water alive, and 
therein met his death, that he consequently was drowned, 
and wo must still maintain this view. For not only were 
the signs of every other species of unnatural death awaut- 
ing, since the trifling ecchymosis described under No. 10, 
being in no way connected with any important organ, could 
have had no influence whatever in producing death, and 
the marks upon the forehead and nose (mentioned under 
Nos. 4 and 5), wore very probably made after death, and 
were at any rate of no importance whatever; but the results 
of the dissection also revealed the existence in the body of 
most of the appearances usually found in those drowned. 
Amongst these, medico-legal experience enables us to 
reckon the bluish coloration and wrinkled condition of tho 
skin upon the hands and foot (7)—which of themselves, 
however, only prove that the body mnst have lain some 
time in the water—the so-called cutis anserina, which was 
qnite distinct in certain parts of tho body (8), the mud 
found in the fauces (9) ; and along with those external 
appearances of the body, tho corresiionding internal ones, 
which, taken together, are extremely demonstrative—wa., 
the visible congestion of the cerebral membranes (13), and 
of all the cerebral sinuses (18), the congestion of the lungs 
(20), of tho coronary vessels of the lieart, and of the right 
side of the heart itself (22) •, tho remarkable distention of 
tho lungs (20), tho congestion of the liver and kidneys (23 
and 31), and the fluidity of the blood in the body generally 
(22 and 34), which, as well as the appearances found in tho 
stomach, must be regarded as particularly important symp¬ 
toms. Tho stomach was distended with a watery fluid, in 
which were distinctly visible isolated particles of mud (20), 
precisely similar to that which wo found upon the tongue 
and in the fauces, from which it incontestably follows that 
the deceased must have swallowed after falling into this 
muddy fluid ; must, therefore, have been alive, since water 
cannot flow into the stomach after death ; consequently, it 
cannot possibly be supposed that the deceased was already 
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dead wheu lie fell into the water; and this view is also 
supported by the other existing appearances symptomatic 
of death by drowning. The deceased has in fact died from 
apoplexy of the heart (asphyxia), like a great many of those 
that die in the water, has consequently been drowned. 
Had we been asked whether the deceased had committed 
suicide, or met with his death accidentally or by the fault 
of a third party, we must have stated, that the dissection 
revealed neither proof nor probability of there being any 
third party criminally concerned with the death (by vio¬ 
lently throwing the man, while still alive, into the puddle); 
while, contrariwise, it is a most probable supposition that H. 
met with his death in the water by suicide or accident, 
having been suddenly seized with an epileptic fit, for in¬ 
stance, while standing by the edge of the water, and so 
fallen in and been drowned. Should it really be found, 
which we know not, that the deceased has been found 
robbed, and close to the bank, this would in nowise militate 
against our view ; for it is self-evident that nothing could 
be more likely than that a third party, seeing the body 
floating in the pool or lying near its bank, should drag it 
ashore and plunder it.* 

“ We accordingly declare it to be our opinion, that H. 
has fallen into the water alive, and died in it from drown¬ 
ing.—Berlin, 19th April 1852. 

“ Casper. “ Lutke, chir. for. 

(Official seal.) (Official seal.)” 

LVIII .—Death from drowning caused hy epilepsy. 

Ogston gives a case of a man who was seized with an 
epileptic fit whilst leaving a privy, and fell with his face in 
a piece of dirty water, which did not exceed a foot and a 
half in breadth, with a depth of only three or four inches. 
Another case is quoted by Taylor, as given by Devergie, 
in which a man was found drowned in a small stream, hia 
face towards the ground and his head just covered by 

* It afterwards appeared, that there was not the slightest trace of any crime 
committod on the drowned man. What might not, however, have been made 
of this case in the medico-legal report, by moans of a few judicious doubts and 
forced interpretations !—(Note bij Dr. Cospar.) 
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water, wliicli was not more than a foot in depth. On dis¬ 
section, there were all the appearances of drowning present, 
and a large quantity of sand and gravel was found occupy¬ 
ing the windpipe and smaller air tubes. 

lilX.—The following case is from Ohevers, and shows 
how the nature of the water, and substance found in the 
stomach may lead to the detection of crime :—The body 
of a child was found in a tank at a considerable distance 
from his own house, and suspicion was naturally excited 
that he had been conveyed thither and made away with. 
Dissection afforded clear evidence of death from drowning : 
the fauces, larynx and trachea contained Small portions of 
green vegetable matter, and the right bronchus was almost 
completely filled with so large a portion of an aquatic weed, 
doubled together, that it appeared astonishing how any 
such body could pass the rima. It was afterwards proved 
distinctly that no weed of the kind grew in the tank whore 
the body was found. Further enquiry led to the discovery 
that the boy^s body had been found by a woman in a tank 
near his home, in which the weed, lodged in the air passages, 
grow abundantly. This female had conveyed the corpse to 
the more distant tank which belonged to a person against 
whom she bore a grudge. 


17 
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Cauo of deatli. 


Apoplexy or 
asphyxia. 


HANaiUa AND STRANGULATION. 

When death is caused by hanging, it is the weight of the 
body which is the constricting force ; but in strangulation the 
constricting force is due to some other cause. If the con¬ 
stricting force is so great as to prevent any air reaching the 
lungs, death results from asphyxia j if, however, owing to the 
looseness of the cord, or its position round the neck, a small 
quantity of air can reach the lungs, then death is caused, 
not by asphyxia, but by interruption of the circulation of 
blood to the brain, owing to the compression of the great 
vessels of the neck. la this case apoplexy is the immediate 
cause of death. Of course, in a great many cases, death may 
be caused by a combination of both asphyxia and apoplexy. 
The following table, given by Taylor, shows the results 
at which Caspar and Berner arrived from the examination 
of a large number of cases 

Remer. Caspar. 

Apoplexy. 9 9 

Asphyxia... ... ... ... G 14 

Mixed conditions ... ... 08 62 

83 85 


In cases of judicial hanging, it often occurs that the 
vertebras of the neck are dislocated; but it has been observed 
by Hammond, an American writer, that any extra violence 
used for the purpose of causing this dislocation, is wrong, 
useless aud barbarous. The dislocation does not causa 
death, and only inflicts unnecessary pain. In hanging, death 
being caused by asphyxia, or apoplexy, or both, the object 
should be to produce immediate asphyxia, by adjusting the 
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noose, so as to close the windpipe at once, Hammond con¬ 
siders that the most effectual way is to adjust the rope 
whilst the criminal is standing, and then to raise him from 
the ground. In the case of persons weighing under 150 lbs,, 
ho recommends that a weight should be attached to the 
feet, so as to insure snlHcient traction of the cord. 

It is commonly considered, by persons who have not studied 
the subject, that in cases of death by hanging, there must 
necessarily be a strongly developed mark of the ligature 
round the neck. This, however, is by no means the case. 
In cases of judicial hanging, where much violence is used, the 
mark of the ligature may bo found, and there is often ecchy- 
inosis of the neck ; but in suicidal hanging there is often no 
mark at all to be found. Out of seventy-one cases examined 
by Caspar, there was no mark whatsoever in fifty. On the 
other hand, Caspar has found that the mark round the neck 
can be produced by suspension after death. The conclusion 
generally arrived at is, that it is rare to find ecchymoses iu 

the mark on the neck, and Caspar considers that it is 
nothing more than cadaveric aj)f)earaiice, and that it may 
become livid or dark-coloured after death, just as lividity 
appears iu the dead body during the act of cooling. The 
presouce or absence of a mark round the neck is therefore 
no proof, ono way or the other, of hanging having taken 
place during life. 

By far the greater number of cases of hanging are the 
result of suicide, because so much violence is necessary 
iu hanging, and so much opposition may be expected from 
the victim, that a murderer does not often have recourse to 
this means of causing death. But because hanging is often 
the result of suicide, it frequently occurs, especially in this 
country, that persons are first killed, or rendered uncon¬ 
scious, and then hung up, so as to create an impression of 
suicide. If, however, a body wore found hanging with 
marks of violence, such as blows or wounds, on it, it would 
at once be suspected that the case could not be one of 
suicide. Hence, if a murder has been committed, it will 
generally have been caused by suffocation or strangulation 


MiiTk o6 ligatni 
ou tUe neck. 


Hanging nsoall 
due to suicide'. 
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uoted. 


Buriyana Kovil 
caso. 


first of all. If a person bas first been strangled, and then 
hung np, it follows that the internal symptoms will be 
exactly the same as they would have been had death been 
caused by hanging. It is therefore chiefly from the exter¬ 
nal symptoms that an opinion can be formed. Bearing 
this in mind, it is of the most absolute importance that, 
when the body is first discovered, every sign and symptom 
shonld be carefully noted. If the body is in a room, the 
size of the room shonld be carefully measured ; the position 
of the body, with reference to the walls, the length of the 
rope, the nature of the knots, the state of the hands, any 
marks ou the clothes or the body, &c., &c. A very remarka¬ 
ble case occurred within my experience as rnagistrate at 
Gombaconum in 1882. A high priest of a mutt, a person 
of very great sanctity, was found hanging in a cell in 

the imtt. He was in the habit of sleeping alone inside 
the building, and when found, the outside doors were all 
locked from the inside. Access could only bo obtained by 
climbing over the building and getting into the open court¬ 
yard in the middle. Tho mutt was at a village called Suri- 
yaiia Kovil, about nine miles from Combaconmn. The body 
was taken down, and tho apothecary from Gombaconum 
was sent for. Ho came, inspected the body, and, finding 
no marks of injury, certified that death had been caused by 
hanging, and that, in his opinion, tho caso was one of snicido. 
No internal post mortem was held. The body was buried, 
as is usual with persons of the deceased’s position, in salt. 
Owing to various cnusos, suspicion fell upon certain persons. 
There was apparently no cause for suicide, except the allega¬ 
tion, that finding certain seminal marks on the front cloth, 
it was supposed that deceased was suffering from a venereal 
complaint, and hanged himself from shame. It was also 
alleged that ho was pecuniarily embarrassedi Ou the other 
band, there had been a long-standing quarrel between de¬ 
ceased and a rival mutt. Deceased was found dead just ou 
the eve of a big festival, to which he had invited a number 
of persons, and at which an important ceremony was to be 
performed. Immediately after the death, the people from 
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the rival mutt took possession of deceased’s property and 
cloister. Sixteen days after death the body was exhumed 
in the presence of the zillah sncffeon, the superintendent of 
policO) and myself. It had been buried in very marshy 
ground, and, in spite of the salt, was in a very advanced 
state of decomposition. Almost the whole of the outer cuticle 
had peeled off. There were some livid marks on the fore 
part of the legs, on the chest, and ou the inside of the 
hands. There was scarcely any mark round the neck. The 
deceased was a tall, stout and well-made man, weighing 
about 12 to 13 stone. Noiuternal examination was pos¬ 
sible. No notes had been taken of the exact position of 
the body at the time it was found ; the cord, however, had 
been preserved. A lengthened enquiry took place, and the 
following facts were elicited:—The body was found hanging 

from a bamboo, the ends of which rested on a cornice of the 

wall which ran round the top of the cell. It was hanging 
from the middle of the bamboo, and was therefore in tho 
middle of the room. A ladder was found resting against the 
wall, and the deceased was supposed to have got on to this 
ladder, tied the noose round his neck, and then to have 
thrown himself off. The cell was eight feet bi'oad, and the 
length of tho rope, betweeti the neck and the bamboo, was a 
cubit or two feet. The middle of tho bamboo Avould there¬ 
fore be four feet from the side whci’o the ladder was stand¬ 
ing, and, from the position shown, it would have been im¬ 
possible for a man standing ou it to have tied a rope round 
the bamboo and then round his neck, without leaving a 
greater extent of rope than one cubit. Again, to show that it 
was a case of suicide, the witnesses, who found the body, said, 
that before committing the act, deceased had smeared h's 
hands and fingers with holy ashes, of which there was a box 
in the room at some distance from the corpse. This was 
supposed to be a last act of devotion, such as is customary 
just before tho death of a person of sanctity, and showed 
deceased’s intention to commit suicide. But it was clear, 
that if deceased smeared his fingers of his own act, he must 
have done so before hanging himself, and if so, it would 
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hare been imposaible for the ashes to be found, as described 
on his fiugers, after deatli, because the very act of tying 
the knot I'ound the bamboo and round his own neck, 
would have rubbed them off. It was clear that the 
ashes must have been smeared on the fiugers by some 
third party after death. Eventually a man confessed to 
having taken part in the murder. The way it was done 
was as follows:—The prisoner was a servant of the de¬ 
ceased, and said, tliat two other men belonging to the 
rival mult talked him over and arranged to commit the 
crime. On the night in question, deceased was sleeping in 
one piu't of the building, and the servant in another. At a 
given signal, the servant opened one of the doors and let 
the accomplices in. They then wont to where the deceased 
was sleeping. One man got on his chest and stnlfed a 
ball of cloth into his mouth, and compressed his throat 
with the other hand; the second sat upon his legs, and 
a tliird held his hands. After all struggles had ceased, 
they fetched a bamboo and a ladder, hung deceased to the 
bamboo, and then placed it on the cornice with the ladder 
by the side. They then smeared the hands with ashes, 
and two of the murderers went out. The third locked the 
door from the inside, and then climbed over the roof and 
got away. The prisoners were committed to the court of 
sessions; but, as very often happens, the witnesses, who had 
to speak to other circumstantial points of evidence, told a 
great deal too much. The prisoners, after a long and 
careful trial, were acquitted by the judge, but there can be 
no doubt that in this case a murder had beeu committed. 

This case is especially interesting, as showing how im¬ 
portant it is to note every fact at the first examination of 
the body. Any evidence which transpires afterwards, is of 
very little value compared with that first taken. Had the 
fact of the length of the rope and the ashes on the hands 
been brought at once to the medical mau’s knowledge, it is 
probable that bis suspicious would have been aroused, and 
a more careful examination would have been made. Of 
coarse, as is usual in such cases, it was alleged that there 
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were good reasons for hushing the matte! up, and that 
the sub-magistrate, police, village authorities and apothecary 
were all in “ the swim.” This, however, was not proved. 

It is by no means nncomraon, that at tlio time of death, Kmiasion of 
by hanging or strangulation, there is an emission of semen «>•'““*' 
and faeces, and to this may be attributed the seminal 
stains in the above case. Many medical jurisprudents say 
that an erection of the penis nsunlly takes place; but it is 
proved that this is by no meaiis so frequent as to justify the 
laying down of any rule. It has been noticed, that there is 
frequently a discharge of saliva at the time of death, and this 
might furnish a very iinportaiit piece of evidence. If the- 
saliva has trickled down in front of the body atid the 
clothes, it would seem moat probable that, at the time of the 
discharge, and therefore of the death, the body was hanijing. 

If, on the other liand, the saliva is found to have trickled 
out from the corners of the mouth, the body was probably 

lying down when death was caused, and has been hung up 
afterwai’ds. 

In the case quoted above, it will be seen that death can be Doatli by 
caused by strangulation and suffocation, without leaving wkh'mit'nwka 
any marks of injuries. The marks, possibly caused by 
compression of the throat, if caused at all, would be after¬ 
wards covered by tho cord. It is possible, in the above 
case, that tho livid marks on the legs, chest and hands, may 
have been caused by some injury to the cuticle during the 
deceased’s struggles. Being injured, they might show livid 
marks when decomposition set in, but at the same time 
there may have been no bruise or ecchymosis when the 
apothecary examined the body. The coincidence of these 
marks, with the position which the several murderers were 
afterwards desci'ibed as having taken np, was significant. 

Amongst many subordinate magistrates and the police Death can bo 
of this country, there is a very mistaken idea that death ingwithont’bodj 
cannot bo caused by hanging, unless the body is actually suspended, 
suspended, and the feet are off tho ground. There are, 
however, numerous instances in which persons have been 
found dead from hanging, with the feet on the ground, or 
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with tlio body iu a sitting or kneeling position. All that is 
required to produce death, is a sufficient weight on the cord 
to produce compression of the windpipe, or of the important 
blood vessels of' the neck. 

Tidy quotes a table from Tardieu, giving the results of 
261 cases of incomplete hanging, in which death resulted 




Gases. 

The feet resting on the ground 

... 168 

The body 

in a kneeling posture 

... 42 

Do. 

extended and lying down 

... 29 

Do. 

in a sitting position ... 

... 19 

Do. 

huddled up (accroupi) 

3 

261 


In bodies found partially suspended, attention should be 
paid to the cord, and its strength should bo tested. Taylor 
cites a very important case, in which a woman was found 
dead in a sitting position, with a narrow tape round her 
neck, hung loosely and singly over a small brass hook* 
There was a bruise over the eye, the windpipe was lacerated^ 
and there was a deep circular mark round the neck, which 
must have been caused either by suspension, or by con¬ 
siderable pressure. As far as the tape round the neck 
was concerned, it was impossible that the body could have 
been suspended by it, bocanse the deceased weighed 
120 lbs., while the tape round the neck was found to break 
with a weight of 49 lbs. It was proved that the deceased 
had been strangled by the hand and by a ligature, and that 
the tape was afterwards tied, so as to create a suspicion 
of suicide. In this case blood marks were also found on 
the tape where it was tied, whereas there was no blood on 
the hands of the deceased. 

TYaTtnlli of body The warmth of the body may often furnish important 
evidence. In the July sessions at Cuddapah, 1884, a case 
was tried, in which this point would have been of great 
importance. A man had been seen quarrelling with his 
coucnbine early in the morning before sunrise, and was 
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said to have been seen to strike her with his open hand. 
About half an hour afterwards he waS ‘met in the street 
and engaged to come and labour. He received a small 
advance, which he took home, and immediately afterwards 
followed his employer to his work. He remained at work 
for two or three hours, until about 10 o’clock. Some one 
then brought information that his concubine was hanging 
in his house. He at once went home, found her hanging, 
and, leaving her hanging, went off, he said, to fetch the 
village magistrate. The village magistrate came another 
way, and missed liim, and when the man came back, the 
body had been taken down. There was no one to say, 
whether at the time the body was taken down it was warm 
or cold. There were marks of severe injury about the head 
and face; there was a fracture of the skull, and the spleen 
was described as having been smashed to pieces. These 
injuries could only have been caused after a severe and 
lengthened struggle, and there could be no doubt that the 
body had been suspended after death. The man was ac¬ 
cused of having killed his concubine, but as the blow he was 
said to have given before sunrise, could not have caused the 
injuries found, all these wounds must have been caused in 
the half-hour preceding the time he was engaged to go to 
work. During this time a quarrel must have taken place, 
the woman must have died from the injuries, and then 
have been hung up after death. There wore some other 
contradictions in the evidence, and the prisoner was ac¬ 
quitted, mainly on the ground that the time did not seem 
to have been sufficient for all these acts. Besides this, 
if he had really killed and hung up his concubine, it was 
improbable, when he received an advance, that he should 
have taken it home to where the body was hanging. It was 
proved that the deceased’s father was very angry with her 
for her immoral life; in fact, he admitted before the sub- 
magistrate that he “ hated her.” From the circumstances, 
it seemed probable that the woman had been killed whilst 
the accused was at work. If,' however, it could have been 
proved that when found the body was still warm, there 

18 
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death by hang* 
iog. 


Internalappear- 

asoef. 


conld have been no doubt that she must have been killed 
whilst the accused was at work. The absolute importance 
of noting every trifling detail when a body is first found, 
cannot therefore bo too strongly dwelt upon. The omis¬ 
sion to record some little circumstance may result in 
the conviction of an innocent person, or in the escape of 
a guilty one. 

The following are the appearances after death by hang¬ 
ing. The eyes are brilliant and staring ; the eyelids open 
and injected, and the pupils dilated; the tongue, swollen and 
livid, is forced agiiiust the teeth, or more or less protruded 
from tho mouth, and compressed or torn by the contracted 
jaws. The lips are swollen and the mouth distorted; and 
blood, or a bloody froth, hangs about the mouth and nostrils; 
the arms are stiff, the hands livid, and the fingers so forcibly 
closed on the palm, as to force the nails into the fieah ; the 
convulsions are so violent, as even to cause the expulsion of 
the contents of the bowels, and to produce erection of the 
penis, with discharge of the urine, semen or prostatic fluid. 
Tho course of the coi'd is distinctly indicated by a well-mark¬ 
ed bruise; and, on dissection, the muscles and ligaments 
of the windpipe are found stretched bruised, or torn, and 
the inner coats of the carotid arteries are sometimes divid¬ 
ed; and more rarely there is a fracture, or dislocation of 
the cervical vertebras, and injury of the medulla. The 
above description from Guy applies, it must be remem¬ 
bered, chiefly to bodies that have been judicially hang¬ 
ed, a process accompanied by considerable violence. In 
cases of suicide, these signs are by no means so strongly 
marked, and the face is far more composed. Suicides who 
have been saved from death, and others who have insti¬ 
tuted experiments ou themselves, describe the sensations 
in some cases as pleasurable. A sudden loss of sense and 
motion, sometimes a deep sleep ushered in by flashes of 
light, by ocular illusions, and by a roaring in the ears. In 
homicidal cases, however, there are always symptoms of 
great suffering. 

The internal symptoms are those of asphyxia, already 
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described, or of apoplexy, or of both. The stomach is often 
found highly congested as regards the mucous membrane, 
and presents the appearance of an irritant poison having 
been used. In this country, cases have occurred, in 
which persons who had been poisoned, have been hung 
up after death. In conducting an examination therefore, 
it must be remembered, that this appearance, as of an irri¬ 
tant poison, may be due to the hanging only, and an opinion 
should not therefore be formed upon it alone, but only if 
other traces of poison are also found. 

In deaths by strangulation, it will be generally found that 
the marks round the neck are more strongly developed, than 
ia the case in suicides by hanging. More force is generally 
used by the murderer, and the injury to the parts is therefore 
greater. It is probable also that a struggle has taken place, 
and that marks of the struggle will be found on the body. 
This, however, is by no means always the case, especially 
in this country, where strangling is often effected, as in the 
case from Combacouum, whilst the victim is asleep. When 
there are two or three concerned in the murder, it is clear 
that it might be carried out without leaving any marks of 
violence. Strangulation is especially common in this country, 
where the victim has been concerned in an intrigue with a 
married woman, or where a wife is suspected of adultery. 
Dr. Ghevers gives numerous instances of this crime, which, 
for many centuries, has been so prevalent in India. Thuggee 
is now happily extinct, or occurs but very rarely; but the 
traditions of this crime are still firmly imbedded in the minds 
of the people. Strangulation in India is efiected in many 
ways:— 

(1) By compressing the throat with the hands, assisted 
also by the knee or foot. In these cases, owing to the 
violence which must be used to effect the purpose, there 
are sore to be very distinct marks, and it ia by no means 
uncommon to find that the neck has been twisted round 
and the vertebrae dislocated. 

(2) The throat is sometimes compressed by a stick or 
bamboo. The victim in each oases is generally caught 
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lying down; his hands and feet are held by different per¬ 
sons, and another places a bamboo over the throat, pressing 
both ends on the ground. Death by this means is generally 
slow, and may leave but very faint indications of the way in 
which it has been cansed. 

(3) Tying the throat with a cord, cloth or stalk. If a cord 
is used, it is almost certain that it will leave strongly devel¬ 
oped marks, but this is by no means the case when a cloth 
is used. If a soft cloth, wrapped in broad folds, is thrown 
round the neck and gradually tightened, it will leave 
scarcely any marks, especially if at the same time death is 
aided by stniHug a cloth into the mouth. Flexible twigs 
and stalks are often used for strangling, and Gbevers cites 
several cases of murders by this means. 

In cases of death by epilepsy, it is alleged that the person 
attacked frequently grasps his own throat, so that after 
death, marks of Bngers might be found on the throat, and a 
suspicion of murder be thus raised. Dr. Ghevers mentious 
the case of a man subject to epileptic fits, who died in 
a brothel, and upon whose neck were found marks of fingers. 
The prostitute he had been with was convicted of murder by 
the sessions judge, but was released by the High Gonrt on 
the doubt that the death had been from epilepsy, and that 
deceased had clutched his own throat. An almost exactly 
similar case was tried before me at Guddapah, towards the 
close of 1883. Deceased had been carrying on an intrigue 
with two females belonging to a wealthy ryot’s family, ail 
the male members of which lived together in one enclosure. 
One of the women, with whom he had an intrigue, together 
with her mother, slept together in a separate hut. One 
night, two of the male members, who were sleeping together, 
were aroused by the mother. They went with her, and 
immediately came back carrying deceased’s body, which 
they placed in another hut and called the village autho¬ 
rities. On examination, marks of fingers were found on 
the neck. There were no other iujuries, but a quantity 
of feeces had been expelled. The medical opinion was, 
that death had been caused by strangulation. The two 
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men, who were seen carrying the body, were accused o£ 
the mnrder. The woman’s story was, that she was awoke 
at night by a noise, and saw the deceased sitting on 
the ground near the wall of the hut. He was making a 
gargling noise, and the mother then went to fetch the two 
sous, who, on coming, found the deceased to be dead. On 
the ground near where the deceased was said to have been 
sitting, some expelled faeces were found. There was no 
evidence to show that the deceased had been formerly 
liable to epileptio fits. For the prosecution it was urged, 
that the other woman, with whom deceased had had an 
intrigue, had told her brothers of this assignation, that they 
had surprised deceased with their sister, and had strangled 
him. Although the expulsion of fmces is by no means 
an uncommon symptom of death by hanging and strangula¬ 
tion, it is by no means confined to such cases, but is also 
found in many other cases of sudden death, as by gunshot 
wounds, shock, &c. If deceased had been surprised with 
the woman, it was difficult to understand how he could 
have been taken away and strangled on the ground where 
the faeces were found, without there being more marks of 
injury. Had the faeces been found on the bed, the prose¬ 
cution story would have been more credible. There was a 
possibility of deceased having died in a fit, and the action 
of the accused, in at once sending for the village autho¬ 
rities, was against the presumption that they had been 
the murderers. Giving the prisoners the benefit of tho 
doubt raised, they were acquitted, and though Government 
were moved to appeal against the acquittal, the Government 
pleader advised that no appeal should be made. 

The appearance of strangulation, from a mark round tho Mark round the 
neck, may often be caused by post mortem appearances, or 
hypostasis. When a body is advanced in decomposition, tho 
neck may become discoloured, so as to exactly simulate the 
mark caused by a ligature. Great care should therefore be 
used before expressing an opinion founded ou such a mark, 
and it should always be remembered, that the only test for 
distinguishing between hypostasis and real ecchymosis is, by 
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incision of the part. If this has not been done, no reliance 
whatever can be placed upon the evidence of the medical 
witness as to the cause of the mark. 

Note .—As the different points of importance have all been 
discussed in cases quoted in the text, no Illustrative Cases 
are given to this chapter. The following outlines for the 
inspection and examination of a body in a case of hanging 
or strangulation is, however, reproduced verbatim from 
“ Tidy’s Legal Medicine.” 

Suggestive Outline for the Inspection and Examination 
of a body in a case of Hanging or Strangulation. 

It is advisable to have a photograph taken of the body, 
as well as of the furniture and of other articles in the room, 
before anything is touched. 

Gekebal Enquibibs. 

Was the room locked on the inside, without other pos¬ 
sible means of escape ? 

Were any fire-arms or other weapons, or marks of blood, 
or sigus of struggling, noticed about the room ? 

Is the dress of the deceased torn, or the hair dis¬ 
arranged ? 

Does the dress, etc., indicate any interference with the 

body after death f 

Note the position of the body, and the character of the 
dress worn (a tight cravat ?). 

What is the weight of the deceased ? (This is import¬ 
ant if a question should arise as to the power of 
the cord to sustain the ascertained weight.) 

Notes respectino the ligatures used. 

If the ligature is still round the neck, carefully note (or 
better still sketch) its exact position; the number, the cha¬ 
racter, and the method of tying the knot or knots (that is, 
whether the tying was the work of a right or left-handed 
person); and the exact position of the knots. Bemove the 
cord by cutting so as to leave the knots intact. 

If the ligature has been removed, ask for it. 
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Preserve and retain the ligature for evidence. It may 
be needful to compare it, with some nraterial either 
in the possession of au accused person, or belong¬ 
ing to the deceased; or its possession may be traced 
to some oue else. 

Note the material of which the ligature is composed. 

Do the ends of the ligature appear (if a rope) to have 
been freshly cut ? 

Compare the ligature with the impression on the neck. 

Note whether there is any brown line on the ligature, 
such as might result from perspiration. 

What is the strength (or weight-bearing power) of the 
ligature by which the body was suspended ?• 

Are there any marks of blood, or of hair or other 
matters, adherent to the ligature ? 

External Appearances. 

Are there any marks of violence on the deceased, other 
than those directly caused by the hanging or 
strangling f 

By what instrument were these marks (if present) likely 
to have been inflicted ? 

Are they sufficient in themselves to account for death; 
or, if not sufRcient, are they of such a character 
that they would induce great weakness from loss 
of blood ? 


* The strength of a rope is that of its weakest part. This may he tested by 
snspendinK it (by a loop) from a ring or hook, aud adding weights till it breaks. 

The rules often given, each as the following, are useless for small cords: 

“To estimate the strength of a cord of hemp, multiply the square of its 
number of inches in girth by 200, and the product will express in pounds the 
practical strain it may be safely loaded with. In the case of cables, mnltiply 
by 120 instead of 200.” The ultimata strain is probably double this. Again, 
“ in cables, the strength, when twisted, is to the strength when the fibres are 
parallel, as about 3 to 4.” (Gregory and others.) The only safe way of answer¬ 
ing questions ns to the strength of cords, etc., is to experiment.^ As some guide 
to th^eoniparafivs strength of materials, we give the following table of the 
breaking strain of certain fibres as experimented upon by two authorities;— 

Fibre. De Candolle. Labillardidre. 


Flar (Linum usitatissimum) , . il‘7 1000 

Hemp (Cannabis sativa) .... 16'3 1370 

New Zealand Flax ( PAormiuni fenaz) . 23'8 1996 

Pita Flax, or American Aloe (Agave Americana) 7'0 696 

Silk. 34-0 2894 
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Were they'probably accidental, suicidal, or homicidal 
{i.e., likely to be caused in a struggle) ? 

Note• 

Face. —Pale ? Swollen ? Placid ? 

Mouth and Nostrils. —Foam ? 

Tongue. —Position ? Colour ? Whether injured 
or not ? 

Eyes. —Prominent ? 

Pupils. —^Dilated ? 

Neck. —Note— 

Character of Marks. —Presence of a groove f 
Whether it be complete or not ? Colour 
of the borders of the groove, and of the 
parts beyond ? Marks of fingers, etc. ? 
Direction of the Marks. —Whether oblique 
or not. Note the apparent position of 
the knots. 

State of the integuments in the furrow. 

Any excoriations or ecchymoses. 

Hands. —Bloody ? Clenched ? Anything in the 
hands? (Carefully preserve any hair, etc., 
that may be found grasped or attached.) 
Sexual Organs. —(In the male, note if there be 
spermatic fluid in the nrethra.) 

Intsbital Affbabancss. 

Neck. —Dissect out the mark arouud the neck, cutting 
for this purpose through the skin an inch above 
and an inch below the mark. Note the state of 
the underlying tissues, the presence of coagula, 
etc. 

The entirety or otherwise of the muscles of the neck ? 
Effusion of blood amongst the muscles and ligaments. 
Injury to the larynx and trachea. 

» » ligaments of neck. 

„ ,, bones (specially the os hyoides, atlas, 

and axis). 

,, ,, invertebral substance. 

,, „ spinal cord (effusion of blood, etc. ?). 
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Carotid Arteries. —Condition of inner and middle coats f 
Whether or not there are extravasations of blood 
on the walls or within the vessels ? 

Brain and Membranes. —Congested ? Vascnlarity ? 

Larynx and Trachea. —Congested ? Macons froth T 

Heart. —Right side full ? 

Lungs. —Congested ? Emphysematous patches on the 
surface ? Apoplectic extravasations in the sub¬ 
stance ? 

Stomach. —Congested ? Presence of food ? Presence of 
poisons (such as of opium, etc., given to drug the 
deceased, or for other purposes) ? 

Are there any morbid appearances tliat would account 
for death, otherwise than by the hanging or 
strangulation ? 

Has there been any disposition on the part of the 
deceased to commib suicide, or is insanity heredi¬ 
tary in the family ? 


19 



CHAPTER III. 


OefioitioQ. 


Viirions kinds 
of. 


ASPHYXIA—SOFYOCATION. 

Suffocation means the exclusion of fresh air by other 
means than by external pressure of the throat (trachea). 
This definition would also include drowning, but the word 
suffocation is generally understood to imply exclusion of 
the air by covering the mouth and nostrils only. Tidy 
mentions, as the earliest instance of this kind of murder, the 
case as found in 2 Kings, viii. 15 : “ And it came to pass 
on the morrow, that he (Hazaol) took a thick cloth and 
dipped it in water, and spread it over his (Benhadad^s) 
face, so that ho died, and Hazael reigned in his stead.” As 
an historical case of smothering, the case of the two young 
princes, who were smothered in the Tower by orders of 
Richard III, may be mentioned. 

The most frequent cases of smothering in Europe are 
those of young children, suffocated by overlying. These 
cases are, however, by no means so common in this country. 
Cases of suifocatiou in a crowd are common, and in the 
case of persons in a state of intoxication, suffocation 
occasionally happens by a portion of the food or vomit 
obstructing the throat. In the case of Mrs. Gardner, which 
has already been quoted, although the deceased’s throat 
had been cut, death was actually caused by suffocation, 
owing to the blood flowing into the air tubes. Children 
are often suffocated by swallowing hard substances, such as 
the nipple of a sucking bottle. Grown-up people have 
been suffocated by swallowing their false teeth daring 
sleep, and Negroes are said to commit suicide by doubling 
back their tongues and swallowing them (?). Dr. Chevers 
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says that a. percentage of persons in this country are killed 
by swallowing living fish. This, he says, is an accident of 
by no means uufreqnent occurrence amongst fishermen, 
who go about groping in the water to catch fish. It is not 
necessary that the closure of the air passage should be 
complete j partial closure is amply sufficient to produce 
sufibcatiou. 

Gases of suicidal suffocation are very rare, though there 
are some recorded cases of determined suicides, who have 
stuffed a ball of cloth into their fauces, and so have caused 
death. Suffocation is generally the result of an accident, 
but it may also be the result of some internal disease, of 
the bursting of an internal abscess, or of the pressure of 
a tumour. 

Thopost mortem appearances in death fi'oin suffocation are Pont mortem 
exactly those of asphyxia, and need not be further described. 

Tardieu lays great stress on the existence of punetiform 
sub-pleural occhyinoses (Tardiou’s Spots) as a sign of suffo¬ 
cation. They are considered due to small effusions of 
blood, ruptured during efforts at expiration. They are 
usually to bo found at the root, ba.se, and lower margins of 
the lungs. These spots, however, are not an infalliblo test, 
because they may not be found in indubitable cases of suffo¬ 
cation, and they have been found in cases of hanging and 
drowning. They have also been found by Dr. Ogston after 
death from scarlatina, heart disease, apoplexy, pneumonia, 
pulmonary apoplexy, and pulmonary oedema. 

In this country it is probable that many cases of homicide Homicide by. 
by suffocation occur iu the manner described in the Buri- 
yaua Kovil case, given iu the last chapter, but as probably at 
the same time violence is used, death will result from other 
causes, such as strangulation combined with suffocation. 

The Resurrectionists, who killed persons iu order to sell 
their bodies for medical examination, applied a plaster over 
the month and nostrils, and, in addition, applied pressure to 
the chest. 

Dr. Chevers gives numerous instances of homicidal suffo¬ 
cation by filling the mouth with mud, sand, cloth, com* 
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pressiag the chesty and closing or covering the mouth and 
nostrils. In cases of this kind it commonly happens that 
the victim’s testicles are squeezed. It is possible t^t this 
squeezing accelerates death by the shock caused to the 
system by the intense pain, whilst at the same time respira* 
tion is obstructed. 



ILLUSTRATIVE CASES. 

(Part II, Chapter III.) 

—_4 - 

JjK.—Accidenta I suffocation. 

(a) A groom was accidentally suffocated by falling into a 
quantity of hay through a hole in the hay loft. 

(5) A man was suffocated by the fall of some flour, which 
he was shifting from the upper to the lower part of a 
granary.— {Taylor.) 

(c) Chevers gives a case in which fourteen coolies, men, 
women and children, were suffocated by the falling in of a 
loft in which linseed was stored. 

{d) Dr. McLeod has given cases of persons suffocated 
by the falling in of a river bank, and also of drowning in 
sand and mud. Caspar mentions a similar case of suffoca¬ 
tion in sand. The sand was found adhering to the mucous 
membrane as far down as the commencement of the bronchi. 

LXI .—Homicidal suffocation. 

The following instances are taken from Chevers :— 

One Bamchorn, of Goruckpore, was found guilty of rape 
upon a girl of eight. The child, who appeared to under¬ 
stand the obligation of an oath, declared that the prisoner 
threw her down and filled her mouth with sand. 

LXII.—A boy was convicted of having robbed a child 
of four, after having filled her mouth with sand, aud nearly 
strangled her. The child was found in a field with her month 
full of earth, aud with the marks of fingers on her neck. 

LXIII.—One Bhageeruttee, of Goruckpore, was senten¬ 
ced to death for the murder of a boy of nine, for his orna¬ 
ments. He confessed that he had put a cloth in the child’s 
mouth, and, seizing the throat, had choked him. 

LXIV.—Dr. Littlewood mentions the case of a woman 
who was suffocated whilst drunk, by forcing a cork into 
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the larynx. The sealed end was uppermost, and there were 
marks of a cork-screw in the cork, rebutting the defence 
that the cork had slipped in as the woman was drawing 
it from the bottle with her teeth. Bibs were also frac¬ 
tured.— {Tidy.) 

LXV.—Case of Mary Campbell, killed by Bourke and 
his companions. Suffocation was caused by pressure on 
the chest, at the same time compressiug the mouth and 
nostrils with ono hand, the other being forcibly applied 
under the chin. At the post mortem, fifty-nine hours after 
death, the following appearances were observed : Eyes 
closed and bloodshot. Face composed, but somewhat red 
and swolleu. Excepting the face, no other lividity. Blood 
issued from the nostrils. Tongue normal. Slight lacera¬ 
tion on the upper lip, opposite the eye tooth fiaccid joints. 
Os hyoidea and thyroid cartilage moi-e separated than nor¬ 
mal, but no external iujnries apparent. Some marks of 
violence on the limbs. 

Windpipe. —Normal, except it contained a little tough 
(not frothy) mucous. 

Lungs. —Normal. 

Heart. —Bight side full of black fluid blood. 

Blood. —Black and fluid. 

Abdominal Viscera. —Healthy, except incipient liver dis¬ 
ease. 

Brain. —Slightly turgid. Three extravasations on scalp. 

Effusions of blood on the sheath of the spinal cord, and 
among the muscles of the neck, back and loins. 

Injury to the posterior ligamentous connection between 
the 3rd and 4th cervical vertebrae. (This was probably 
done after death by doubling up the body.)— {Tidy.) 

LXVI.— Suicidal s nffocation. 

Taylor cites a case of suicide by a woman who placed 
herself under the bed clothes, and made her child pile 
numerous articles of furniture on the bed. She was found 
dead some hours afterwards. 

LXVII.—Ogston speaks of a servant girl who suffocated 
herself by shutting herself up in a trunk. 
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LXVIIL Tidy, amongst numerous other cases, gives one 
of Mr. Brunei, who, in 1843, swallowed a half-sovereign 
which became lodged in the right bronchus, and at first 
caused great dyspnoea. For two days afterwards he expe¬ 
rienced little inconvenience, but afterwards bad symptoms 
set in. Twenty-two days afterwards he was strapped in a 
prone position on a platform, made moveable on a hinge in 
the centre, by which means the head was lowered to an 
angle of about eighty degrees with the horizon. When in 
this position, the back of the chest was struck with the 
hand, violent choking symptoms resulting. Two days after- * 
wards, being placed again in this position, tracheotomy was 
performed, but the attempt to grasp the coin through the 
wound, failed.;] [Sixteen days after this, the wound, having 
been kept open, he was again inverted and his back struck 
with the hand, when the coin, owing to an effort to cough, 
quitted the bronchus and fell out of the mouth. 

LXIX.—A case is given in the Indian Medical Oazetle 
(1874), in which a man swallowed a live fish whilst he was 
swimming. The fish was extracted, after some difficulty, as 
it had seized hold of the man’s uvula. 

LXX.—A man in the water having caught a perch, put 
it into his mouth, trying to hold the head with his teeth. 
It escaped, however, and jumped down the man’s throat. 
Symptoms of suffocation sot in, rendering tracheotomy ueces- 
saiy. Death followed. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Suffocation from 
gaaes, 


Deaiba from 
lightning. 


-. - 

SUPFOCiTION FROM aASES—BUBTINa ALIVK—SUICIDIS. 

Cases of suffocation from inhalation of noxious gases^ 
rarely come before the criminal courts of this country. 
“When such cases do occur, they are almost invariably oases 
of accident, as in the excavation of old wells, cleaning out 
of old cesspools, inhalation of charcoal fumes, &c. In all 
tiiese cases death occurs from asphyxia, and the post mortem 
symptoms will be tbe same as those already described. 
Ghevers mentions several cases, in which women and children 
have been killed by sleeping in a closed room, in which 
charcoal was burning. In these cases death was caused 
by inhalation of carbonic acid. This same gas is engendered 
in old disused wells, especially if there has been an old 
accumulation of refuse at the bottom. It is generally sup¬ 
posed, that a safe test is the lowering of a lighted candle, and 
that if the candle burns, the air is not injurious. This test, 
however, is not a certain one. It is certainly true, that if the 
candle will not burn, the air would be fatal to life j but 
the converse is not true. By digging, especially amongst 
accumulated rubbish, at the bottom of a well or pit, a 
quantity of carbonic acid may become suddenly disengaged 
and prove fatal. Ghevers mentions a case of some seamen, 
who were suffocated by going into the fore-peak of a ship 
to execute some repairs. Here the bad air had probably 
beeu generated by bilge water. The fumes from a brick or 
lime-kiln are also highly dangerous, and Taylor speaks of 
two boys, who were killed by sleeping near a burning brick¬ 
kiln. 

. Deaths from lightning would seem to call for no remark, 
as they will rarely form the subject of a criminal enquiry. 
It may, however, be observed, that persons struck by light- 
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ning are often found with wounds exactly similar to those 
caused by a cutting instrument. Tlie body also generally 
bears considerable ecchymoses. There will, however, fre¬ 
quently be marks of burning about the body or clothing, 
and damage to, or even partial fusion of, the metallic 
articles about the person. It often occtiis that there are 
more marks of burning at the place of exit than at the 
place of entry, of the electric current. Sometimes the bodies 
of persons killed by lightning present no external mark of 
injury. 

This practice has long been prevalent in India, and indeed Burying aliro. 
in many other countries.* Among the niodiasval monastic 
bodies in Europe, it is said that immuring alive was a not 
unfreqnent punishment for unchastity, and the practice 
forms the subject of one of the lugoldsby legends—Nell 
the Cook. It is said of the Begum Sumroo, the Native 
wife of Dyce Sambre, that she caused a slave girl, of 
whom she was jealous, to be buried alive, and then had 
her bed placed over the spot. Sir Thomas Iloe, who visited 
the court of the Great Mogul in 1614, says that ho was au 
eye-witness to an execution of a woman on account of 
an intrigue. She was buried alive up to the ai'm-pits. It is 
told of another native prince, that he was in the habit of 
having prisoners, taken in war, buried up to the neck, and 
of then playing bowls, by rolling cannon-balls at their 
heads. 

It was at one time a very common practice to bury lepers 
alive, and when these unfortunate wretches were in the last 
stage of disease, they would implore their sons or relatives 
to dispose of them in this manner; indeed, they would 
threaten to curse and haunt them if they did not. It is 
possible that cases of this kind still occur, especially in 
wild uncivilized parts of the country. In Bajputana, cases 
of burying alive were reported in 1868, and it is possible 
that this custom may still continue; for, in the Administra¬ 
tion Beport of 1882-83, it is stated that the equally barbarous 


* Ib ancient Rome Vestal virgins, who broke their vows, were thns panished. 

20 
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Suicidos, statiS' 
tica. 


Causes of sui- 
ciJo. 

(1) riiysioal 
snlTariug. 


custom of witcli-swinging is still of frequent occurrence. 
When a woman is suspected of being a witch, she is either 
made to plunge her arm into boiling oil, or else her head 
is kept under water, whilst an arrow is shot from a bow and 
brought back to the place whence it was shot. If she 
passes through the ordeal, she is set free; if not, she is swung 
head downwards, until she either confesses or dies. If she 
confesses, she is killed. This same practice, of holding a 
person under water whilst an arrow is shot and brought 
back, is prevnlent in the Hyderabad territory and amongst 
sumo of the hill tribes. Formerly it was by no means un- 
coiiinion for a widow to bo buried alive with her deceased 
husband. Old travellers speak of this custom, and many 
cases of it, especially from among the weavers of Tipperah, 
are reported in the Parliamentary Blue Book, as having 
happened in 1824 and 1825. Chevers mentions a singular 
case of two young Hindus, who inveigled a gumastah iuto 
thoir house at night and shoved him into a hole, and then 
putting a board over him, which exactly fitted the grave, 
stood ou it until he was suffocated. The body was found 
in a very decomposed state, but with no external marks of 
injury. Whore persons are buried alivo, death takes place 
from asphyxia, and tho 2 ^oist mortem signs will be exactly the 
same as in cases of suffocation. 

This is a subject deserving of vei’y careful attention. For 
statistics and remarks ou suicides and accidental deaths, see 
Part 11, Chapter I. 

The causes of suicide in this oonuti-y may be ascribed to— 

(1) Physical suffering,—“Those are most common, and 
the usual form of tho village and police report is : “ So and 
BO (a woman generally) unable to bear the paius in her belly, 
fell into a well and accidentally died.” With reference to 
this subject. Dr. Woodford, quoted by Chevers, says that 
he has ” long considered that the pain, low spirits, and weak 
health produced by the presence of lumbrici in the intestines 
in the rice>eatiug poor of Bengal, combine as a cause of 
suicide.” 

(2) Griff, shame, and anger .—These deaths call for no 


(2) Grief, gimme, 
and auger. 
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farther remark, except that it frequently happens that a 
woman, after a quarrel with her husband, will either go and 
drown herself, or attempt to do so. It often occurs that 
these attempts are nothing more than threats to make the 
husband give way. lu the Mahabharata, we read of the 
" chamber of wrath,” to which a wife would I’etire, and 
where she would lock herself up, and remain divested of 
her jewels, refusing food until she got what she wanted. 

More than one case has come before me as a magistrate, in 
which, after a domestic quarrel, for a cloth or a jewel, the 
wife has run to the nearest well and plunged into the water, 
exclaiming aloud that she would destroy herself. In these 
cases, however, I have found that she went down the steps ; 
took very good care not to go out of her depth, and made 
no strong opposition against being taken out again. At the 
same time it is by no means uncommon fur a woman to 
really commit suicide after a severe quarrel with her hus¬ 
band, in which perhaps she has also been beaten. 

(3) Revenge .—Suicide from revenge was of more com- (3) Revenge, 
mou occurrence in former days than it is now. Atone time 
the feeling was common, that by committing suicide, one’s 
enemy incurred the guilt and responsibility of the death. 

There are many historical instances of this, but periiaps the 
most remarkable is the immunity which the liajputs enjoyed 
from the attacks of robbers when they were employed as 
escorts. If threatened with an attack, it was a point of 
honour with them to kill themselves, and their caste being 
a particularly high one, tho guilt of their deaths rested 
upon the aggressors. Tho custom of sitting dlinrna, 
punishable under the Penal Code, in which a person starved 
himself to death unless his demand was granted, is another 
example of the same feeling. Father Martin, quoted by 
Chevers, writing in 1709, says: “ There is an old priictice, 
which doubtless will surprise you, but it is certain those 
Indians observe the law of retaliation very strictly. If 
there happens to be a quarrel, and one of the parties pulls 
his own eye out, or is guilty of suicide, the other party must 
inflict the like punishment upon himself, or upon one of his 
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rolationa. The woraen carry this barbaroQS cnstom still 
further: when any affront is put upon them, or reproachful 
word used, they will go and break their heads against the 
door of the offending person, who is obliged to inflict pre¬ 
cisely the same punishment upon herself. If one woman 
poison herself, by drinking the juice of a venomous herb or 
plant, the other female, who was the cause of it, is obliged 
to do the same; and, should she fail in it, the rest would 
set Are to her house, run away with her cattle, and be per¬ 
petually tormenting her till such time as she had made such 
satisfaction.’' 

Of the same nature was the old Hindu practice of the 
Koor. This custom was formerly made use of to intimidate 
the Govornment officers from enforcing a demand. A circular 
pile of wood was prepared, and on it was placed a cow, or 
sometimes an old woman, and the whole were burnt together. 
These old customs, which were the only weapons of the weak 
against the strong, and which show, more than anything 
else, the abject subjection of the masses to those in power, 
are now for the most part obsolete, but the tradition of 
tliein remains; the feeling which prompted them is pro¬ 
bably still to be found, and they are therefore liable to crop 
up again from time to time. 

roll^ous 1 ^ 0 ™™ Suicide frmn religious feeling .—According to the 

iug. Ain Akbari, quoted by Chevers, there are five kinds of 

suicide held to be meritorious in the Hindu, viz., “starving; 
covering himself with cow-dung and setting it on fire; con¬ 
suming himself therein; burying himself in snow; im¬ 
mersing himself in the water at the extremity of Bengal, 
where the Ganges discharges itself into the sea through a 
thousand channels, enumerating his sins and praying till the 
alligators come and devour him; or cutting his throat at 
Allahabad at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna.” To 
these might be added the custom which formerly prevailed 
at the Mahndco Hills, where men threw themselves from a 
perpendicular height of four or five hundred feet, and were 
dashed to pieces below, to fulfil the vows of their mothers. 
The practice of immolation under the wheels of a car was 
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not confined to Juggurnath only, but used frequently to occur 
at tbe festivals of other pagodas. There is reason to believe 
that occasionally such cases of suicide occur at the present 
time. At all events, it is by no means an nnfrequent occur* 
rence, that a man or a woman is crushed to death whilst the 
car is being dragged round the town. These cases are of 
course reported as accidents, but it is a coincidence that the 
sufferers are generally old and decrepid. Chevers says 
“ On the 7th July 1864, the editor of the Friend of India 
mentions that a few days previously he had seen, near 
Seram pore, two persons crushed to death, and another fright¬ 
fully lacerated, having thrown themselves under the wheels 
of a car during the Ruth Jatra festival. It was afterwards 
stated that this occurrence was accidental. The fact and its 
explanation must stand on record together.” 

The custom of Suttee is by no means confined to women. 
The earliest instance of male Suttee is to be found in the 
Ramayana. King Dasarath, when dying, after Rama had 
gone into banishment, tells bis favourite wife of an adven¬ 
ture that had happened to him when a boy. He said, that 
whilst out hunting, he had, by accident, shot the son of a 
blind old ascetic, whilst the son was drawing water for the 
father’s use. After the accident had been discovered, the 
ascetic burnt himself together with the body of his son, 
and at the same time foretold, that when Dasarath should 
come to die, ho should feel the same sorrow at being sepa¬ 
rated from liis son. At various times numerous other cases 
of self-immolation by males have been recorded. They are 
of rare occurrence, and are confined generally to visionaries. 
It not nnfrequently happens that these persons, previous to 
committing suicide, kill their own families. Of female Sut¬ 
tee, it may be remarked, that even at the present day, cases 
are occasionally reported. In the Administration Report of 
Rajpntana for 1882-83, the agent reports that one case of 
female Sutteo occurred during the year. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MEDICAL JOllISPRDDENCE—RAPE. 

CnAROES of this offence are very common, and, as in 
Europe, the charge is frequently falsely made. Sucli 
charges are rarely established by eye-witnesses, and the 
conviction or acquittal oE the accused will therefore, in a 
great measure, depend upon the statement of the woman, 
her examination, and also upon the examination of the 
accused. 

It seems to be admitted, that for an ordinary sized man 
to commit a rape upon a full grown woman, without leaving 
traces of other injury on her person, is next to impossible. 
OE course, it is possible that a rape may be committed after 
the woman has been stupefied or intoxicated. Caspar, 
amongst many other cases, gives one of a false charge made 
by a married woman of forty-seven years of age, which is 
given in evtenso (Illustrative Case, No. LXXI). Mere proof on 
examination that the woman has lately been deflowered, is of 
course not sufficient to prove that the accused committed a 
rape upon her, or that she has indeed been deflowered by 
sexual connection. In this country, where it rarely happens 
that a woman, who has arrived at puberty, remains unmarried, 
the question of defloration will probably not arise if the 
charge is made by a grown-up woman. If the woman is 
married, and has been accustomed to sexual intercourse, it 
is not to be expected that mere penetration, unless accom¬ 
panied with considerable violence, will leave any traces, 
especially two or three days after the act. On the other 
band, it is improbable that a grown-up woman could be 
raped without there being some traces of injury. Rape, 
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howerer, can occur when the woman has been induced to 
give her consent by intimidation, or under a mistake. The 
majority of charges of rape are made by, or on behalf of, 
young girls, and very considerable caution must be exercis¬ 
ed in the enquiry into such cases. In a great number of 
cases it will be possible to decide, from the child’s man¬ 
ner, whether she has been tutored or not, and it must be 
remembered that marks of defloration, such as the rupture 
of the hymen, and marks of blood, are not sufficient to 
establish a rape. One of the first points which should 
be enquired into, is the caste and position of the child’s 
parents. Where they are of respectable position and 
caste, it is most improbable that they would concoct a 
false charge of this kind; but if the mother is an aban¬ 
doned character, such a concoction is by no means im¬ 
probable. Chevers records several cases, in which prostitutes 
have deflowered their own daughters by mechanical means, 
in order to make subsequent connection with a man easy 
and painless. It is true that these means are generally 
gradual, but in the case of a dissolute woman, who wanted 
to wreak a revenge upon a man, it would be by no means 
impossible for her to rupture the hymen of her child with 
such violence as would leave traces of injury, and then to 
tutor tho child to bring a false complaint. Blood stains are 
important, only if they have been subjected to medical 
examination, in which case, if spermatozoa are found, they 
must have taken their origin by sexual connection. Caspar’s 
experiments, however, go to show that it is by no means an 
invariable rule that spermatozoa are found in male semen, 
especially when the man is advanced in age. When, how¬ 
ever, spermatozoa are found, it is an undoubted proof that 
there has been sexual connection with a man, and if the girl 
is below the prescribed age, this would bo sufficient to con¬ 
stitute the fact of rape. Charges of rape are frequently 
established by proving that the man is suffering under a 
venereal complaint, and has infected the girl or woman. 
But great caution should be exercised even in cases where 
it is proved that the woman is suffering from an apparently 
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renereal discharge. Caspar points out that, especially 
amongst young children, there is often a muco-purulent secre¬ 
tion from the mucous hoembrane of the vagina, of a greenish* 
yellow colour, which, in colour and consistence, is not to be 
distinguished from the usual discharge of the primaiy 
stages of gonorrhoea. This appearance, he says, is extremely 
important, since it is almost constantly found, specially 
and particularly in children, from the twelfth to the four* 
teenth year, when the genitals have met with any violent 
usage. This discharge may, however, be only from the 
vagina, and not from the urethra, and may simply be the 
result of injury, and not of a venereal disease. Again, 
there is a discharge due to catarrh, scrofula, vaginal blen* 
norhoca caused by worms, or by nncleanliness, which might 
be mistaken for gonorrhoea. Begarding this discharge, 
Taylor remarks; “ It is frequently met with in girls up to 
six and seven years of age; and children thus affected have 
been tutored to lay imputations against innocent persons, 
for the purpose of extorting money. This state may com* 
monly be distinguished from the effects of violence, either 
by the hymen being entire, or by the non*dilatation or lacer¬ 
ation of the vagina or perinsoum, by the red and inflam¬ 
matory condition of the mucous membrane, and the abund¬ 
ance of the purulent discharge, which is commonly much 
greater than that which takes place as a mere result of 
violence. Capnron mentions two cases, in which charges of 
rape on children were falsely made against innocent persons, 
on account of the existence of purulent discharge, the nature 
of which had been mistaken.’’ It is therefore most desira¬ 
ble that a medical opinion should be obtained regarding the 
nature of such a discharge, and, when examined, the wit¬ 
ness should be asked what means he had adopted to convince 
himself that the discharge was a gonorrhosal one. On the 
other hand, it must also be I'emembered, that discharges 
from the male organ are not always venereal, but may some¬ 
times be due to catarrh, &c. A careful examination of the 
man should also be made, and the mere fact of a seminal 
stain on a man’s cloth should not be taken as a proof that 
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he was suffering from a venereal complaint. Of course, where 
it is indubitably proved that the man is suffering from a 
venereal complaint, and that the woman, is suffering fromif!; 
a similar disease, this would be strong corroborative 
proof of the woman’s statement—if otherwise credible— 
that connection had taken place between them; and in the 
case of young girls below the prescribed age, such evidence 
has been sufficient to obtain the conviction of the accused 
of rape. In all such cases, however, care must be taken 
to prove (1) that the disease is a venereal one; and (2) that 
the diseases under which the accused and the female are 
suffering, are of the same nature. 

As regards the injuries caused by rape on a virgin, it 
should be remembered that, especially with young girls, 
one or several lacerations of the hymen are more frequently 
found, than a complete destruction of it. This is a point 
upon which Caspar, whose experience in such matters was 
very great, insists most strongly. “ In little children,” 
he saya, “ the hymen ia almost never found destroyed,” even 
when the male organ has been inserted. It does not there¬ 
fore follow that a charge of rape is false, because the hymen 
in a young girl is found undestroyed. 

As regards the age when native girls attain puberty in this 
country. Dr. Chevers has collected some valuable informa¬ 
tion. He speaks of one case, told to him by Dr. Chucker- 
butty, in which a girl became a mother at ten years of age. 
In this case the doctor had known the girl from infancy, and 
could therefore speak with certainty regarding her age. 
Dr. Chevers says that menstruation at ten years is very 
uncommon, and does not probably occur in more than one 
or two cases out of a hundred females. He also remarks, 
that females in indigent circumstances menstruate Inter 
than those who are well nourished. Amongst the former, 
he never observed a case of menstruation earlier than 
twelve years, but girls in good circumstances begin to 
menstruate at eleven years of age. 

As regards the menstruation of European girls in India, 
Dr. Fayrer has given the ages at which twenty-seven girls 
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in the Calcnttn European Orphan Asylam, began to men* 
■truate. They were all of pure European lineage. The 
earliest age was twelve years aud two mouths in a girl born 
ip India. Of the whole number, 

Four commenced between 12—13'' 

Eight „ „ 13—141 

Nine „ „ 14—15; years of age. 

Five „ „ 15—16 

One „ „ 16—17, 

It is almost superfluous to remark, that although native 
girls are married very young in this country, they continue 
to reside in their parents’ house until their first menstru¬ 
ation, after which they are sent to live with their husbands. 

As regards the male, there is a difference between the 
English aud Indian Law. In England there is an irre¬ 
sistible presumption of law, that a boy under fourteen cannot 
commit a rape. In this country no such limit of age is 
fixed, aud the physical capacity is a matter which can be 
proved. As a matter of fact, a boy of ten years of age has 
beei» convicted of rape on a girl three years old, but iu this 
case ho was punished for a misdemeanour only (Mayne). 

In a charge of rape, evidence of the woman’s previous 
bad conduct cannot be brought, unless she herself has been 
questioned on the point. The remarks of Mr. Mayne, as 
regards tin’s, seem to be somewhat contradictory. In the 
tenth edition, page 299, be says: “ Although the prosecutrix 
may be asked, on cross-examination, whether she has not 
had illicit connection with other men, her answer is final, 
and evidence to contradict her is inadmissible ;* but on the 
following page be says : “ The badness of her character 

is, however, a very important element in deciding whether 
she was violated, or whether she voluntarily consented 
to the act. Hence the prisoner may always adduce evi¬ 
dence of her notorious want of chastity, or of her having 
had illicit intercourse with himself, or with other men ;* 
but it would seem, that evidence of such particular facts 
cannot be given, unless the prosecutrix has been cross- 
examined upon this point.” I should not notice this con- 


* The italics ate my owu. 
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tradiction, except that Mr. Mayne is so great aa authority^ 
that either passage might be adduced as au argument.* 
There seems to be a difference in cases of rape to cases, as 
regards which, the ordinary rules of character are in force: 
As a general rule, evidence of a man’s previous bad character 
cannot be produced against him, unless he has first cited 
evidence of good character. But it is manifest, that a 
woman in the witness-box, swearing to a charge of rapo, is 
in a very different position to a prisoner, whose statement is 
not recorded on oath. She is a witness, and the general 
rule, that evidence may be brought to discredit a witness’s 
statement, must apply. It is clear, that, supposing there 
has been au actual connection between the womau and the 
accused, aud she says that it is a case of rape, she at once 
puts the prisoner at a disadvantage if she swears she has 
never had previous connection with him, and ho is not al¬ 
lowed to produce evidence to rebut this statement. The 
denial by the woman of any previous illicit intercourse, ig, 
in fact, an asserlmi of good character, and this having been 
asserted, the prisoner can disprove it. 

The charge of rape is one so easy of assertion, and so 
difficult to disprove, that the utmost caution must bo ob¬ 
served in crediting the woman’s statement. She should bo 
carefully cross-examined, and her statement should bu tested 
in every possible manner, and especially so when she is of 
bad character. Of course, a womau of previous bad conduct 
may be the subject of a rape. Caspar gives a case of a ser- 
vant girl, who was clearly proved to have been previously 
deflowered, but who was attacked by some robbers, who en¬ 
tered the house and raped her under the most brutal circum¬ 
stances ; but where a woman has been surprised in the act, 
even though she has previously borne a good character, the 
accusation of violence, to save her own reputation, is so easy 
to make, and one, which, if she has presence of mind, she 
can, by a scream, so easily simulate, that evidence of her 
previous intimacy with the accused should always be allowed, 
if she denies it on cross-examination. This evidence need 
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not necessarily be concinsive against ber statement, but 
shonld be considered by the judge in weighing the proba* 
billies of the case. 

So much latitude is allowed to the prosecutrix, in such 
charges in this country, that the prisoner would be at a 
complete disadvantage if he were not allowed this oppor¬ 
tunity of replying to her evidence. In charges of rape, the 
ordinary rules of hearsay evidence are entirely set aside, and 
not only is the woman’s statement to a third party admissi¬ 
ble, but also the details of it, including the name of the 
man, &o. In fact, where there is no one who can speak to 
such a complaint having been made immediately after 
the alleged offence bad been committed, a presumption 
at once arises against the woman. The fact of this com¬ 
plaint, and the hearsay evidence as regards it, is one of the 
best points in corroboration of the woman’s statement. If 
therefore the prisoner were debarred from producing evidence 
of such previous intimacy as would be favourable to him, he 
would, in a great measure, be prevented from establishing his 
dofouce. In all sncli charges, an important point for con¬ 
sideration must be the previous relations of the parties con¬ 
cerned. 

A man cannot be convicted of a rape on his own wife if 
she is over ten years of age, although he may be convicted of 
an abetment of the offence by others, as in the case of Lord 
Andley (Archbold, 235). A man may, however, be convicted 
of an unnatural offence upon his wife, an example of which 
occurred in my experience (Illustrative Case, No. LXXIV). 

It may be remarked, that in this country, generally speak¬ 
ing, very little reliance can be placed upon witness’s state¬ 
ment of age. In almost every case that comes before a 
magistrate or a judge, there is a witness who cannot tell 
his age, and the court has to guess it. 1 have heard an 
old woman, who could not have been under sixty years of 
age, declare that she was only ten.' I do not, however, 
remember that the converse has ever been sworn to. What¬ 
ever error is made, is generally in favour of youth. 

Fenetratiou constitutes the crime of rape in this country. 
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bat it is not stated xohat has to be penetrated. In thp case 
of very young children, the most experienced authorities seem, 
to agree, that, although there may bo a laceration of- the 
hymen, it is extremely rare that there is perfect penetration, 
or destruction, of it. In this country cases have occurred, 
in which the medical evidence was to the effect, that from 
the tender age of the child, penetration could not have been 
effected. Injury is admitted, but rupture, or penetration, of 
the hymen, is found not to have taken place. I take it that 
the word “ penetration” need not necessarily be held to refer 
to the hymen; but that directly any portion of the male 
organ has penetrated the lahia, the crime is complete. It 
is complete to all intents and purposes, and it seems 
absurd that a medical theory, regarding the impossibility 
of the hymen being penetrated in girls of tender age, 
should stand in the way of a conviction. The word “ pene¬ 
tration” will refer equally to the labia as to the hymen 
or vagina. In England, the terms are: “The introduc¬ 
tion of the male organ within the vulva constitutes ' pene¬ 
tration.’ ” I am not aware of any ruling in this country as 
to what constitutes penetration. 

To the police and subordinate magistracy I would say: 
Immediately a complaint of this kind is made, send the 
woman for medical examination. Every day of delay makes 
the proof of a true charge more difUcult, and of a false charge 
more easy. When a person is accused of an offence of this 
kind, ask him what he has to say in his defence. If he 
admits the connection, but denies the rape, endeavour at 
once to collect evidence of the status and previous relations 
of the parties. If this is not done at once, there is every 
opportunity given for the concoction of false evidence. 

Note. — Beg. v. Bolmee, 1.—L. E. 0. 0. B.,*paxe 334, would seom to draw a 
distinction between the evidence of a third pert; as to previous connection with 
a woman bringing a charge of rape, and general evidence uf had character, or 
evidence that the accused had previous connection with her. It wonld therefore 
seem to be safe to say, that if the proseentriz denies having bad connection with 
a third person, no evidence can bo produced to contradict her of the particniar 
act, W if she denies previous intercourse with the prisoner, he can produce evi¬ 
dence, becanse it would bo material to his defence, or if she denies being a 
common prostitute, evidence of the fact is admissible as being relevant to her 
general chaiacter. 
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(I?art III, Chapter I.) 

- « - 

JjXXI.-^Alleged rape of a woman, a^ed forty-eeven. 

The following important example of a false charge is given 
in extenao from Caspar’s For. Med., Vol. 3, page 314 

“ This was a most important case of acensation of breach of 

official duty against an official of the-court, and it was 

required to determine the truth of an alleged rape, attended 
by gonorrhoeal infection, after five physicians, two of whom 
were forensic, had been already employed in the matter. 
According to the statement on oath of the prosecutrix, 
Mrs. 11., B., who, we may mention by the way, had the most 
favourable testimonials of character as an official, a husband, 
and a father, when he had to carry out an'execution against 
Mrs. It. ten months ago, on the 3rd of July, gave her to 
understand that he would refrain from action, provided she 

yielded herself to his wishes. Whilst thus conversing, sit¬ 
ting on a ditch beside her, he suddenly fell upon her, fiung 
himself on the top of her, uncovered his penis, and so com¬ 
pletely consummated carnal intercourse that the prosecutrix 
* felt a strong ejaculation of semen from him.’ ” “ The 

whole of this description of the procedure,” I said in my 
report, “ is entirely devoid of internal credibility. Mrs. R. 
is forty-seven years of age, healthy, and apparently quite 
stroug, married, and the mother of several children, and 
consequently, not to be regarded as wholly unknowing in 
these matters, and though she has not even once sought to 
explain away the improbability of her statement, by the 
allegations of temporary illness or unconsciousness, yet it is 
all the less probable that the proceeding described actually 
took place; that the accused, B., is a man already forty-two 
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years of age, and not of colossal size or strength, but only 
of a middling size, and happily married for many years, so 
that the sexual ardonr of early yonth cannot be any longer 
supposed to exist in him. Nevertheless, the prosecutrix 
declares that by this intercourse she has been inflicted with 
gonorrhcca. For this she has applied to Drs. G., N., and 
I., one after the other, whose certificates and recipes are 
included in the documentary evidence. Of the latter I only 
remark, that they have all been actually prepared, as we 
learn from the apothecaries’ price stamp affixed to each, and 
that remedies are prescribed in them such as are usually pre¬ 
scribed for urethral mucous discharge (gonorrhoea). Whether 
Mrs. 11. has used all these medicaments, of course I cannot 
give any opinion. In regard to the statements of the physi¬ 
cians, that of Dr. 6. is of no value, as he never examined 
Mrs. R., because at the consultation she made ‘ not the best 
impression’ on him, and ho only proscribed in accordance 
with her own statement of her complaint. There is no cer- 
tific.ate from Dr. I. Finally, Dr. N., on examining the 
genitals of Mrs. 11. on the 3rd of August, that is only four 
weeks after the alleged infection, when the last traces of 
gonorrhoea have seldom if ever quite disappeared, found 
* no symptom of gonorrliuja, but only a clear mucous dis¬ 
charge ; which, however, only came from the vagina and 
not from the nrethra,’ and the physician last named con¬ 
vinced himself of this by making pressure along the course 
of the nrethra. This experiment is convincing enough that 
on the 3rd of August Mrs. R. had no gonorrhoea (mucous 
discharge from the urethra), and I may consequently affirm 
that the supposition of Dr. G., that she had no gonorrhoea 
at all, was correct. The slight mucous discharge from the 
vagina does not require to be considered here, since an 
affection of this character is a very common occurrence in 
women, and no conclusion can bo drawn from it as to the 
pre-occurrence of intercourse, especially of impure inter¬ 
course.” 

" Having thus shown, that it cannot be asserted that 
Mrs. .B. was violated and infected with gonorrhoea by the 
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aeonaed on the 3rd of July, my duty in re^rd to this case 
mighjt seem to be discharged. But the certificates of dis¬ 
trict physician, Dr. L., dated the 18th of September and 
the 5th of November, and of the forensic surgeon, K., dated 
the 23rd of September, are apparently opposed to the con- 
clnsious just drawn. Dr. L. was officially required to ex¬ 
amine Mrs. B. on the 18th of September, that is ten weeks 
after the alleged rape, and he found ' traces of what is 
alleged to have formerly been a violent leucorrhoea,’ which 
he calls ‘ trifling.* '. Nevertheless, the forensic physician 
named, does not hesitate to assume ‘ with certainty, from 
the mode of commencement and the coarse of the gradually 
leaning disease, that it must have arisen from impure con¬ 
nection with a man affected with gonorrhoea.’ Dr. L., there¬ 
fore, in the first place, from the results of an observation, 
which is anything but correct, like that of Dr. Q., because, 
as already remarked, ' leucorrhoea’ (mucous discharge from 
the vagina) and true urethral gonorrhoea are two perfectly 
different diseases; and in the second place, from mere sub¬ 
jective assertions of the prosecutrix, which it is evident can 
possess no scientific value whatever, deduces his conclusion 
* with certaintya conclusion, in the certainty of which I 
am very far frotu sharing; but Dr. L. and surgeon K. also 
declare, that they found in the accused the traces of an 
actual gonorrhoea. L. examined him first on the 5th of 
November, that is, just four months after the alleged inter- 
course, and on his shirt ‘ a few small yellowish stains were 
visible, which were the results of a discharge from the 
urethra, which seemed to be the sequela of a gonorrhoea.' 
Surgeon K. certified, eleven weeks after the alleged crime, 
on the 23rd of September, that he found the jjip^rture of the 
urethra of E. not inflamed, and also no puruletiiti discharge' 
from it, but that on his shirt there were about twelve 
’ yellowish-green purulent stains, some the size of a lentil, 
others of a pea, and a few of them quite recent,’ and from 
this in curious connection with the ' suspicious behaviour* 
of the party examined, he draws the conclusion, that E. 
laboured under a virulent gonorrhoea on the 3rd of July, 
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and waa capable of comnianicatinf; the infeotion.—Bat ainall '' 
yellowieh'green etaina, and few in number, on the 10Mta of*« 
both sexes, may readily deceive. I have already spoken of 
a leacorrhoeal discharge from the vagina in women. But * 
the urethra is also clothed with a mucons membrane, which, 
like every other mncous membi-aue,—that of the nose for 
example-^sometimes secretes, even in men, an unnsnal 
quantity of mucous which escapes upon the linen. This may 
be caused by catarrh of the bladder or urethra, heamor* 
I'hoids, gout, the irritation of worms, &o., and physicians 
very frequently find considerable discharges of this nature 
where any suspicion of any infection by impure intercourse 
is wholly out of the question. To conclude, from the appear¬ 
ance of a few stains, such as those described, that there has 
been impure intercourse, is all the loss justifiable where no 
inflammation is to be found in or about the urethra, which 
surgeon K. expressly denies. Moreover, at the precognition, 
on the 10th of February, he deposed what he has to-day again 
declared to me, that he suffers from occasional incontinence 
of urine, and especially when much disturbed mentally he 
cannot well retain his urine, and there is then 'a alight 
escape from the urethra.' 1 know not whether this was his 
condition at the time of the examination; it is, however, 
certain that the stains referred to must have had a different 
source from that supposed by both of these experts. Finally, 

I have still to state, that the day-before-yesterday I examined 
Mrs. B., and to-day both of the E.'s to ascertain the condition 
'Of their genitals, and I have found them all three sexually 
perfectly healthy, and not affected with the slightest trace 
of gonorrhoea, and that the wife of the accused asserted to 
me, as she had formerly done when precognosced, that not- 
kkstanding ooutinnons intercourse with her husband, she 
sd'alwl^ been perfectly healthy. In accordance with 
what has just been stated, I give it as my opinion in re¬ 
gard to the queries pnt to me, 1. That it is not to be 
assumed that E. could have committed a rape npon Mrs. B. 
on the third of July in the manner stated: 2. That there is 
no proof that Mrs. B. suffered from gonorrhoea subsequent 
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to the 8rd df July, and that, according to the docamentary 
evidence, the contrary is more probable: 3. That E., and 
4. ako his wife, are not at present affected with the said 
disease, and no traces of its former existence are to be 
found: 6. That the conclusions drawn by the physicians, 
L. and E., from the stains upon the shirt are not correct, 
and that these stains may have arisen from a different 
cause.” 

liSSll.’—Infantile leueorrhoea adduced in support of a 
false charge of rape. 

The following case is quoted from Wilde by Taylor-A 
charge was raised against a respectable man, that he had 
had intercourse with, and produced disease in, two children. 
The day and hour was circumstantially given, extorted, as it 
appears, from the children, by the parent, and the man was 
put upon bis trial. The appearances were such as are usual 
in these cases,—a purulent discharge from the vagina with 
some excoriation, but no bruise, laceration, or mark of 
violence on the pudendum. There had not been any pene¬ 
tration of the vagina. The charge against the prisoner, 
although unsupported by any affirmative circumstances, re- 
ceiyed some strength from the admission made by one 
medical witness for the prosecution, namely, that the ap- 
pearaaces might have been the result of violence, and that 
the discharge might have been produced by friction with 
the member of a healthy man. It was proved that the 
prisoner was not affected either with gonorrhoea or syphilis. 
Geohegan, Churchill, and other medical witnesses of repute, 
gave testimony to the effect that the child was labouring 
under an ordinary form of disease, and that there was no 
medical indication that she had been subjected to any kind 
of violence. This evidence was considered insufficient, 
since it was still held by the court that the marks might 
have been caused by violence. The man wonld probably 
have been convicted on the child's statement, but was able 
to prove a complete alihi, 

iSSlU.'^Douhtful conviction on similar evidence. 

The following ease, also quoted by Taylor, was tried at 
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Sfc. Lotus*. A man was charged with attempt to violate a 
• child, ceiaA nine. The evidence against the prisoner was 
chiefly based on an extorted admission from the prosecn* 
trix, and on the discovery on her clothes of certain stains 
supposed to have been prodnoed by semintd'fluid. The 
mother examined the genitals, and found theminflamed and 
discharging matter, although several weeks had elapsed 
since the alleged attempt. A medical practitioner was 
called to the girl: he found the nymphm and orifice in a 
state of inflammation, which might have arisen from some 
morbid cause; but he was unable to give any positive 
opinion regarding the nature of the discharge. About eight 
days after this, the girl was examined by Stephens, when 
the parts were still much inflamed and discharging muco¬ 
purulent matter. The hymen was uninjured. The defence 
of the prisoner was, that he was not guilty, and that he 
was not labouring under gonorrhoea at the time of the 
alleged complaint. He was convicted. Taylor says : It 

is not improbable that this was a case of vaginal inflam¬ 
mation mistaken for gonorrhoea; for, as it has been 
already stated, there are no certain means, of distinguish¬ 
ing the two kinds of discharges. The jury, however, 
decided by moral circumstances, and not by medical 
evidence.” 

LXXIV.—•l7nnatMraZ offence by a husband on Ms wife. 

In 1870, a Mnssulman was charged before me, as head 
assistant magistrate of North Arcot, with having unnatu¬ 
rally abused his wife. He had kept her confined in his 
house for some time after the marriage, and continually 
repeated the offence, under circumstances of great brutality. 
To prevent her resistance, he tied her down to a cot, &c. 
The girl (she could not have been more than twelve or 
thirteen) managed to send a letter to her brother, who was 
a sepoy. He came and took her away in her husband’s 
absence. The evidence of the medical witness. Dr.. Silas 
Scudder, was decisive that the offence had been committed. 
The man was committed to the sessions, and sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment. 
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LZXV.-^AmoQgi^ the damwoas cese* qa,ote4 by Che* 
vers, the folbwing may be reproduced 

One Kewal vas tried at Delhi; oa the accoeation of a girl 
of tea, for aa attempt to commit a rape. Two midwivea^ 
who examined the person of the child, deposed tlu^ an 
attempt to commit a rape on the child had evidently been 
made, but that the act had not been consummated. Zn this 
case the joint*magiatrate did not examine the civil mrgeou, 
and, on being called upon by the* sessions judge for aa 
explanation, said that he considered the opinion of expe¬ 
rienced women more reliable than that of the native doctor, 
and also preferable on account of feelings of modesty. The 
explanation was accepted, but Chevera very rightly objects 
to the magistrate’s “ most questionable opinion that, in 
cases of rape, examination by midwives is always prefer¬ 
able to that by persons of the other sex." 

LXXVI.—A lad of Benares, who stated himself to be 
eighteen, bnt who appeared to be fourteen or fifteen years 
old, confessed at the thannah and magistrate’s court, that 
he had carnal knowledge of a child of seven, had caused her 
death in so doing, and had stolen her ornaments. The body 
was found concealed in a room, much decomposed, with a 
stone on the chest, and a cloth wrapped round the neck. 
Dr. Leokie, on removing the cloth, found that the whole of 
the soft parts of the neck had been destroyed, from which 
he inferred that it had been compressed, and that strangu¬ 
lation was the probable cause of death.~(Jfis. Ad. Beporta, 
N. W. P., June 1863.) 

LXXYn.—dfechonicaf means used to destroy ilie hymen, 

Dr< S. G. Mackenzie informed Dr. Chevers, that he was 
told by his servmit, that the bawds, who train up girls, to 
proslatation, insert a piece of sola, (the soft spongy stem of 
.^ehynomene paludosa), which supplies the plaoeof oocksdn 
native pharmacy, aa large as the vagina will contain, and 
then make tbe unfortunate ut in water. A dilating action, 
similar to that of a sponge-tent, ia.the consequence. They 
gradnally. increase the size of the plug. Another case is also 
quoted, in which a stone was inserted for the same pnrpoae 
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LXXVni.— Namerons oases havS oeoarred, ia the 
man has attempted to rape a girl, and, on meeting ,irith 
any opposition, has killed her. Numerous oases hsTe also 
ooourred, in which the pudendum has been penetrated by 
a stick, oansing severe laceration, haemorrhage and death. 

It is, as Chevers remai^, doubtful, whether an act of this 
kind would constitute penetration according to the defini* 
tion of tape; but there can be no doubt that it would come 
under the bead of causing grievous hurt with a dangerous 
weapon ; or, if death resulted, murder. 

LXXTX.**»A procuress brought a girl into the Officers’ 

Barracks, Fort William, Calcutta; but the person to whom 
she was presented, objected to the girl on account of 
her youth. The bawd having been disappointed of her fee, 
in revenge, injured the child, so as to cause very consider¬ 
able haemorrhage from the genital organa. The girl was 
seen by an assistant surgeon in the Fort, and the circnra- 
stances of the case having been reported to the police, it 
was discovered to be a conspiracjr against the officer to 
obtain money. The old wretch was severely punished, and 
the child soon recovered.—(Medical Times and Gazette, 

May 21, 1859.) 



CHAPTER II. 

♦ — 

HXDIOil 7trBI8FRDSXNCa-~IMVANTlCISB AMD ABOBTtOM. 

iMrAMTioiDB uufortnnately is a crime which, in India, is 
very common. It is of two kinds. Female infanticide, as 
practised among some of the still almost savage hil} tribes, 
and infanticide of illegitimate children. The former offence 
isgradnally being stamped out, though there are occasionally 
instances of it brought to light ; but the latter offence still 
prevails to a very large extent, and will probably continue 
as long as there exists a prohibition against the re>marriage 
of widows. This kind of crime is generally committed by 
the mother, immediately after the birth, and the body of 
the child is then concealed and secretly disposed of. Under 
Section 818, of the Penal Code, Whoever, by secretly bury¬ 
ing, or otherwise disposing, of the dead body of a child, 
whether such child die before or after birth, or during its 
birth, intentionally oonoeals, or endeavours to conceal, the 
birth of such child, shall be pnnished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to two years, 
or with fine, or with both.*' 

An essential point to be proved is: Was the body found 
that of a child fully developed ? In order that the mother 
should be punishable at all, it must be proved that the child 
had arrived at such maturity that it might have been bom 
alive (4 M. H. C. Bnl., 68). 

Although there are oases on record of women who have 
been deliyered of Ijving children in the fifth, sixth and 
seventh months, it is acknowledged by all the authorities, 
that it is rare that children born before the seventh month 
are born alive. 

Taylor divides the uterine existence into two parts. Up 
to the end of the sixth month it is a foetus, from the sixth 
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to the ninth month it embraoee a perio4 ** which may be 
considered to comprise some oases of abortion, and all esses 
of child mnrder.’^ In this country it is generally impos¬ 
sible to obtain evidence regarding the exact time of a woman’s 
pregnan(:y, and it is only from an examination of the body, 
that it can be decided, whether it is that of a foetns, or a 
viable child. If the former, the woman might be convicted 
of having eansed an abortion, bnt it is only when the latter 
is proved, that she oonld be. convicted of infanticide, or of 
concealment of birth. The evidence generally prodnoed to 
prove a woman's pregnancy, is that of neighbours, who have 
observed her figure, or that of a washerman, who says that 
for many months she has not menstruated, judging from the 
cloths sent to him to be washed. It would be clearly im¬ 
possible, from evidence of this kind, to fix a date at which 
the pregnancy commenced. Under the English law, if preg¬ 
nancy can be proved, it is not absolutely necessary for a 
conviction for concealment of birth, that the body should be 
found, provided there is satisfactory proof of the death; bnt 
it is probable, that few judges in this country would be will¬ 
ing to convict unless there was satisfactory evidence of the 
age of the child, for a woman could not be convicted of con¬ 
cealment of the birth of an inviable foetns, and as it is 
quite possible for a woman to abort, or to miscarry, without 
having had resort to criminal measures, the mere finding of 
a foetus would be no proof of criminal abortion. This 
remark may at first sight seem superfluous, but the follow¬ 
ing case, which was tried before me in Cnddapah, will show 
that it is not so. A woman was tried on a charge of infan¬ 
ticide, and also of having caused abortion. The evidence 
against her was of the washerman to prove her pregnancy, 
a cloth stained with blood, and the finding of a decomposed 
body in a well. This body was said to be fully developed, 
bnt the village authorities spoke of it as of a six months* 
development. The woman was examined by an apothecary 
three days after the alleged offence. There was then no 
loohial discharge, and nothing beyond a slight irritation of 
the parte. The month of the womb allowed the admission 
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of two fingers. The hpotheoary, however^ swore that be 
beltered the woman to have oansed abortion by mechanical' 
means, bnt could gire no reason for this opinion, expept the 
slight irritation of the parts, and thaJt the people who brought 
her had told him so. The woman did not deny having been 
pregnant, bnt said she had miscarried, and had thrown the 
foetus into the well. She was acquitted. The charge of 
infanticide fell through, because there was nothing to show 
the cause of death, or that what was found was really a 
* viable’ child, and it was held that the slight marks of irri* 
tation were quite as likely to be caused by the natural 
abortion (miscarriage) of a fcetus so large as to be described 
to be of a six months’ development, as by mechanical means 
calculated to produce abortion. 

It must be remembered that natural abortions are very 
common, and, according to Mr. Whitehead’s observation of 
two thousand pregnancies, one in seven terminated in abor¬ 
tion. In this country it is no doubt true that there are a 
very large number of criminal or violent abortions, and that 
an unfortunate widow, who has yielded to temptation, has 
every reason, through fear of exposure, loss of caste, &o., to 
resort to such means in order to save herself. At the same 
time it must be remembered, that everything and everybody 
is against her. These are probably suspicions of her immo¬ 
rality, in a small village commnuity, where nearly every¬ 
thing that goes on is known; people are on the look-out, 
and even if she should miscarry naturally, she is sure to be 
suspected of having used criminal means to produce abor¬ 
tion. It is therefore necessary that there should be some 
direct evidence of the means used to commit abortion, since 
the unmarried woman is probably more liable to suffer from 
natural abortion than the married one. The former will 
endeavopr to conceal her condition, and will often undertake 
work which the married, woman, having nothing to conceal, 
would not undertake. 

In a charge infanticide, the first point to be settled is, 
whether the body is that of a child that was bom alive. 
Genwally spealdng, the only test, which is applied by mo- 
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fossil practitioners in charge of hospitals, is the hydrostatic 
test, «.e., by pntting the Inngs into water. If they float, it 
is held that the child most hare breathed, and must therefore 
have bOen born alive. It is; however, donbtfnl, whether this 
test is always as carefally made as it shonld be. Taylor re* 
commends that, first of all, the lungs should be placed in the 
water entire, with the heart attached. If the Inngs are able 
to float, together with the heart attached, there can be scarcely 
any donbt that the child was born alive, The Inngs should 
then be ont into six or eight pieces, and it should be noted 
whether they contain bloody froth and crepitate under the 
knife, which is a test of respiration having taken place. These 
pieces shonld be placed in water, in order to see whether they 
float. If they do, they shonld then again be taken out and 
placed on the ground. They should be covered with a board, 
and the medical man should stand on the board so as to give 
an. even pressure throughout. They should then again be 
placed in water, and if they still float, and if the lungs are 
fresh, t.e., untouched by decomposition, the medical man may 
safely give it as his opinion, that the child had breathed and 
had been bom alive. This point of decomposition, however, 
is one about which the medical witness should be carefully 
cross-examined, because if decomposition has set in at the 
time of the test being applied, the lungs will probably gener¬ 
ate gases, &o., which will make them float. Now this is a 
question which is very seldom asked, and as, generally speak¬ 
ing, such examinations in this country are made twenty-four or 
thirty hours after a body has been found, where it probably 
had been hidden for some time, it is exceedingly likely that 
decomposition may have set in by the time the examination is 
made. If that is the case, no reliance can be placed upon the 
hydrostatic test even after the application of pressure. The 
following are Gay’s objections to the hydrostatic test:— 

(1) The lungs may sink, and yet the child have breathed, 
for the respiration may have been too imperfect to reader 
any part of them buoyant. 

(2) The lungs may sink, though respiration has taken 
place, in consequence of disease. 


28 
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(3) The lungs may float, and yet the child not have 
breathed in consequence of artificial inflation ; and, as 
Dr. Guy omits to add, of decomposition. 

Of course, where there are witnesses who can speak to 
the fact of the child having been born alive, ex, gra., that 
it cried, &o., this evidence would probably be sufficient 
without any medical evidence. It is, however, always advis¬ 
able that the body should be sent to the hospital for examin¬ 
ation, because there are many instances of children bom 
dead, who cried before deliveiy, and a medical examin¬ 
ation might show clearly that the child must have been bom 
dead. 

It must, however, also be remembered, that the fact of 
the lungs containing no air, is not a conclusive proof that 
the child was born dead; and, in the same way, the fiuit 
that they do contain air, is not a conclusive proof that the 
child was born alive. Taylor remarks: “ The restoration 
of many children, apparently born dead, is a clear proof 
that many are born living, who might be pronounced dead, 
simply because breathing and life have been considered 
synonymous terms." It is a common practice with midwives, 
when, after the cord has been separated, the child lies 
motionless, to slap it gently on the back, so as to induce 
respiration. This is often continued for some time, and if 
not at once successful, water is sprinkled in the child’s face, 
so as to make it gasp. The child then breathes, but it is 
clear that it must have been living previous to its first 
respiration; but that, after its existence became a separate 
and independent one, animation was for a time suspended. 
*' In fact,’’ as Taylor says, "it would appear that breathing 
is regarded as only one proof of life, and the law will there¬ 
fore receive any other kind of evidence which may mttiafAn- 
torily show that a child has lived, and make up for the 
proof commonly derived from the state of the lungs.” 

The next question of importance to be decided is: What 
was the cause of death? Marks of violence on the body 
are not necessarily proof that a child has been killed. 
" In general,” says Taylor, " when children are murdered. 
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the amount of violence used is considerably greater than 
that which is required to destroy them, whereby satisfab* 
tory proofs of the crime are occasionally obtained. On the 
other hand, the body of a still-born child, dead from natural 
causes, is often covered with lividities and ecchymoses; the 
foetal blood does not coagulate with the same firmness as 
in the adult; hence the evidence derivable from the extent, 
situation and characters of marks of violence, is generally 
of too vague and uncertain a kind to allow of the expres¬ 
sion of a medical opinion, that the child was living when the 
violence was offered to it. The characters which have 
already been described as‘peculiar to<l|^unds, contusions, 
and fractures inflicted during life, may be met with in a 
child, whether it has breathed, or died without breathing." 
It is possible also that the injuries found may have been 
caused in the act of birth. For instance, children are often 
born with the cord twisted round the neck; and it also 
often happens, that newly-born children are killed by the 
cord being twisted round the neck after bii-th. If the 
medical examination has been carefully conducted, there 
should be no difficulty in distinguishing between a natural 
and artificial twisting. If the lungs show signs of respira¬ 
tion having taken place, there can be little doubt that the 
cord was twisted after the child breathed. For an import¬ 
ant case of this kind, see Illustrative Case, No. LXXX. At 
the same time, Williamson, quoted by Taylor, has drawn 
attention to an important fact. Beferring to Price’s case, in 
which the cord was tightly twisted round the neck, he states 
that, in similar oases which have occurred in his own prac¬ 
tice, the child has breathed immediately on the birth of the 
head; but owing to the shortness of the cord, the child 
would have been strangled, unless he had divided it. Thus, 
then a child might die apparently strangled, and not be 
born alive, although it might have so breathed during 
birth, that the lungs would present all the characters of 
respiration. 

As regards the mark on the neck, Taylor says, that if it 
is deep, broad, muoh ecohymosed, and there is extravasation 
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of blood beneath, with injnry to the mnscles or windpipe^ 
and ruffling or laceration of the skin, it is impossible tc 
ascribe these appearances to accidental pressure by the 
navel string. 

The bodies of newly-born children are frequently found 
with the skull fractured, and au important question arises, 
whether the fracture occurred from accident, or from inten¬ 
tion. Cases have occurred in England of sudden delivery 
whilst the woman was standing, in which the child fell to 
the ground, the cord was ruptured, and the child was picked 
up dead. Cases of this kind are much more liable to occur 
in this country, where native women are generally delivered 
standing, and are frequently tied up by the hands whilst 
the labour is taking place. In the case of married women, 
there are, of course, attendants at hand, who will probably 
guard against any accident; but in the case of unmarried 
women, or of widows who are anxious to conceal the birth, 
it is clear that a fracture of the skull might easily be caused 
by accident. The ordinary native expression is, “ the child 
fell out.” A rather singular case of this kind occurred 
before me. A woman—a widow—was known to be preg¬ 
nant, and as her time approached, a certain charitable neigh¬ 
bour was on the look-out. One evening the neighbour, 
who was watching, looked in at the door, and saw the 
woman standing up with a newly-born child at her feet. An 
alarm was at once raised, and the child was found dead with 
a fracture in the skull. The cord was ruptured. The 
ground on which the child had fallen, was hard. The 
woman said that she had suddenly been seized with labour; 
the child had “ fallen out,” and had died at once. The 
prisoner was acquitted, ns it was considered right to give 
her the benefit of the doubt. The officious neighbour, by 
at once raising an alarm, pi'evented the possibility of any 

charge of ooncealmenli of birth being established. Taylor 
sums up his chapter on this point, with the following ab¬ 
stract:— 

(1) The congestion of the head and face in a new-born 
child is not a proof of death from strangulation. 
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(2) That a child may be strangled daring birth by 
' the accidental twisting of the na7el string ronnd its neck. 

(3) That the navel string, like any other ligatnre, may 
produce a livid or eochymosed depression on the neck. 

(4) The marks on the neck, arising from accidental 
causes, may resemble those which arise from strangulation. 

(6) That the local effect of constriction on the neck, 
either by the navel string or any other ligature, is the 
same if the child be living, whether it has, or has not, 
breathed. 

(6) That the effect is the same, whether the child has 
been partially or entirely born. 

(7) That the effect of the ligatnre on the neck of a 
living child is the same, whether the navel string has, or 
has not, been severed. 

(8) That a new>born child may die from strangulation, 
without this fact being necessarily indicated by ecchymosis 
on the neck. This depends on the nature of the ligatnre, 
and the amount of force used. 

As regards other injuries, he says 

(1) That a new-born child may die from violent causes 
of an accidental nature. 

(2) That some forma of violent death are not neces¬ 
sarily attended with external signs indicative of violence. 

(3) That a child may be accidentally suffocated daring 
delivery. 

(4) That the usual marks of death, from suffocation or 
drowning, are not apparent except in the bodies of children 
which have breathed. 

(5) That the state of the umbilical cord may often fur¬ 
nish important evidence. 

(6) That some females recently delivered, may have 
strength to exert themselves and to walk great distances. 

(7) That a new-born child may speedily die from ex¬ 
posure to cold, or from want of food. 

(8) That slight fractures of the bones of the cranium 
may arise from the action of the uterus on the head of the 
child daring delivery. 
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(9) Thali women may be nnexpeotedly delivered while 
in an ereot poatore; the ambilioal cord is, nnder these oir* ‘ 
onmatancea, ruptured, and the child may, or may not, sustain 
injury from the fall. 

(10) That the violence found on the body of a child may 
be sometimes referred to attempts innocently made by 
a female to aid her delivery. 



ILLUSTRATIVE CASES. 

(Fart III, Cluipter II.) 

LXXX.— Accidental strangulation with the navel string. 

The following case is quoted by Taylor:— 

A lady was in labour with her first child. The labour 
was of a lingering kind, owing to the size of the head; 
and the child came into the world dead. The navel string 
was found coiled three times round the neck, passing under 
the right arm*pit; and upon removing it, three parallel 
discoloured depressions were distinctly evident. These ex¬ 
tended completely round the neck, and corresponded to 
the course taken by the coils. The child appeared as if it 
had been strangled. Had this child been born secretly, 
and the cord removed, this state of the neck might have 
created a strong suspicion of homicidal violence. Strangu¬ 
lation after birth could not, however, have been alleged, 
because there would have been no proof of respiration. 
When a blue mark is found on the neck of a child, whose 
lungs retain their fcotal character, it is fair to presume, 
ceteris paribus, that it has been accidentally occasioned by 
the twisting of the umbilical cord during delivery. 

LXXXI.— The same. 

Dr. Price contributed to the Medical Gazette, notes of a 
case in which the cord, which was short, was so tightly 
twisted round the neck of the child, that he was compelled 
to divide it before delivery could be accomplished. Thera 
wa^ in this instance, a deep groove formed on the neck, con¬ 
veying the impression to himself and a medical friend, that, 
in the absence of any knowledge of the facts, they would 
have been prepared to say that the child had been wilfully 
strangled by a rope.—(Medical Gazette, Vol. 88, p. 40.) 

L XXXI I.—The following case is from Caspar:—The body 
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of a mature new*bora boy was found in a night chair. 
The placenta weighed 11 oa.^ and the child 6|| lbs. It was* 
18 inches in length, but the diameter of the head and 
shoulders were small, (8 X 4 X 4^ inches of the head, 4^ 
for the shoulders). The portion of the funis attached to the 
child, was 14 inches long, tom across with ragged edges, 
but tied. Beneath the pericraninm, on the left parietal 
bone, were a few isolated ecchymoses, bat no other trace of 
violence, internally or externally, was found. The body 
was perfectly fresh. Death had been caused by cerebral 
hypersemia, and not by suffocation. Bespiratory life was 
indubitable. 

The fact of the placenta being found along with the 
child, the funis being torn; the small diameter of the head 
and shoulders, and the secret delivery, were in favour of the 
birth being precipitate. The ecchymoses on the parietal 
bone rendered it probable that the child had fallen on its 
head. Such a result was not likely to occur if the birth 
had taken place upon the night chair, and the child had 
fallen upon a soft semi>flaid mass of excrement. In this 
case, moreover, death would have been caused by suffoca¬ 
tion, and not by cerebral hyperssmia. Accordingly, it was 
concluded, that this viable and live-born child had died, 
soon after birth, from cerebral apoplexy, produced by falling 
upon some hard floor at its birth, and that after its death it 
had been flung into the night chair to save the expense of 
burial, with a view to the subsequent complete concealment 
of birtb. 

LXXXIII.—Dr. Chevers gives the following description 
of the manner in which the umbilical cord is divided and 
dressed by native women in this country. In many parts 
the cord is not divided until after the placenta, or after¬ 
birth, baa come away. It is only tied with one ligature, 
near the child, and, before tying, the blood is either pressed 
towards the child or towards the placenta, according as the 
child seems lively or otherwise. The cord is generally 
divided by a piebe of bamboo, and the fact of the cord being 
found with jagged edges, is therefore no proof of neglect. 
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to order to indace the mother to briug forth the after-birth, 
' it is usual to put some hair into her mouth. This causes 
her to try and vomit, and the effort brings away the pla¬ 
centa. It is also usual to observe certain religions cere¬ 
monies before cutting the cord. A case is quoted, (Nis. 
Ad. Beport, N. W. P., Feb. 1853), in which a female men¬ 
dicant, of weak intellect, at Jannpore, gave birth to a female 
infant, which she left in some straw where she had slept, 
and went beggpng. The civil surgeon examined the body, 
and could find no apparent cause of death. He considered 
it was probably caused by neglect, as the navel string had 
not been severed, the after-birth being still attached. The 
child had breathed, but death probably took place very 
shortly after its birth. 
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HBOICAL JOEISPEODIINCB—ABOETION—KXPOBUEE OP IKPANT8. 

Section 312 of the'Penal Code, runs as follows; “ Whoever 
voluntarily causes a woman with child to miscarry shall, if 
such miscarriaf^e be not caused in good faith for the pur¬ 
pose of saving the life of the woman, be punished with im¬ 
prisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to three years, or with fine, or with both; and, if the 
woman be quick with child, shall be punished with imprison¬ 
ment of either description for a term which may extend 
to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine. Explana¬ 
tion ,—A woman who causes herself to miscarry is within 
the meaning of this section.” If this miscarriage is caused 
without the woman’s consent, the person committing the 
offence is liable to imprisonment for ten years, or transporta¬ 
tion for life; and if it is done with her consent, and she 
dies, to imprisonment for ten years. 

It will be observed, that t^ender the offender liable to 
the increased punishment under Section 312, it is necessary 
to prove that the woman was ** quick.” Regarding the 
exact time when quickening takes place, there is a consider¬ 
able difference of opinion, and it is impossible tO asCl'ibd 
an exact period. In the cases which ordinarily come before 
the criminal courts, it is of course impossible to ascertain 
the date at which pregnancy commenced. ” Quickening 
usually takes place between the fourteenth and eighteenth 
week, but sometimes as early as the twelfth. It is a very 
fallacious sign ; for these movements may not be perceived 
at all, or they may be confounded with the motions of flatus, 
changes in the position of the viscera, or sudden contrac¬ 
tions of the muBcies” (6uy)> It is manifest, that in crimin- 
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al cases, )t> can ordinarily only be ascertained from.tbe 
statement of the woman herself, whether she was qniok or 
not. It would therefore seem safe to follow Taylor in his 
division of nterine life into two portions, as mentioned in 
the previous chapter, viz., that of a foetns np to the sixth 
month, and that of a quick child from that time to the end 
of the pregnancy. It is probable, that if there is any 
evidence at all regarding the woman’s pregnancy, there 
will be sufficient to fix the time approximately between four 
and a half to six months, ami ’E the foetns itself is found, 
the medical witness should of course be able to give a 
tolerably accurate guess at its age. 

It is generally believed, that the offence of abortion is 
very common in this country. It is of course chiefly, if 
not entirely, practised by widows who wish to escape the 
consequence of an illicit connection. There are a variety of 
ways in which it is caused. Chevers enumerates the follow* 
ing; Arsenic—Amalgam of tin. Sulphate of soda. Silicate 
of potash; Sulphate of copper; wood charcoal j Capsicum 
seeds; Upang or “ Achyranthes aspera"; Ghitta “ Plumbago 
zeylanica” ; Lall chitra “ Plumbago rosea" ; root of Nerium 
oleander" 6 inches long, tipped with assafoetida; opium ; a 
powder containing black pepper, burnt sulphate of copper 
and cantbarides; assafoetida. 

Altitough drugs to be taken internally are often adminis* 
tered, the most usual means adopted is, by introducing the 
Lall chitra branch into the mouth of the womb. This 
branch is generally rubbed with assafoetida. It must, how¬ 
ever, be remembered, that assafoetida is also commonly nsed 

among natives in child-bed, either alone or in combination 
with other drugs, to keep cold out of the system, and also 
as prophylactic of tetanus, and to assist the lochia! discharge. 
The mere fact therefore, of finding assafoetida in the house, 
should not be held as a proof that it had been used for a 
criminal purpose. Besides the above means, Chevers also 
gives the following 

Unripe Pine-apple. —A green unripe one, half grown, is 
made into a pulpy mass, and administered internally with a 
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small qoanUty ol salt. This is effioacioos only, daring the 
first three months-of pregnancy. 

Atrendo {Oahtropia HamtZtonM).—This is need both inter¬ 
nally and externally. The milky jaioe is mixed with floor 
and given as a pill; a rag is then dipped in the jaioe and 
folded round a small stick. About four and a half inches 
are introduced per vaginam. This plan is nsefal in all 
stages of pregnancy, and there is not much danger to the 
mother or to the foetus, which latter may, in fact, be born 
alive if the step is taken at an advanced stage. 

Lwnka 8uj {Euphorbivm mvufia).—This is said to be far 
more efficacious than all the rest. A twig, about nine fingers* 
breadth long, and of appropriate size, is selected and well 
anointed with good assafoetida; and as the twig itself is 
soft, and consequently difficult to introduce per vaginam, it 
is rendered stiff and fit for use, by putting in its centre a thin 
bamboo stick. Nothing internidly is needed, but the simple 
application of the stick effects the object in twelve hours. 
This method is useful at all periods of pregnanoy. The 
foetus is never delivered alive, but there is said to be no 
great danger to the woman. 

Upang (Achyranthea aapera), the root which is used by 
the natives as 'a tooth brush, employed in the same way. 
Effect produced in from eight to twelve hours. It is certain 
in its action, and may be used at any period. The child is 
not necessarily born dead, and there is no danger to the 
mother at all. 

Bhet horohee [Oleander), need in the same way. If 
applied in the evening, foetus is expelled daring the night. 
Of use at any period of pregnanoy, and there is no inherent 
danger to the woman or to the foetus. 

Sujna har%.—A decoction, mixed with black pepper¬ 
corns, is given. This is. very dangerous, and the woman, as 
a rule, dies with the foetus. 

The Lall ohitra is also dangerous. The foetus is always 
expelled dead, and the woman also frequently dies. 

It may be remarked, that it is possible in the case of means 
being used, which are not ordinarily intended with danger 
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to tbe woman or the fcstna, the qnestion might ante, whether' 

“thie would oome nnder the head of a "miseariiage.” "If 
the foetna ia bora aliTe« it seema doubtful whether it'ctould 
so be otdled. 

Dr. Chevera also enumerates rarions other drag^, which 
are given internallj, in order to produce abortion, snob as 
the seeds of the paw-paw tree; arsenic; pills of soda and 
carrot seeds; carrot seeds and mortar; the milky juice of the 
mndsr;->-other mechanical means are, the root of the tamarind 
tree (very common); root of the white oleander ; the bruised 
nut of the marking-nut (Semecarpua anarcardium). 

In May 1854, the body of a Hindu woman, who had died 
nnder suspicious circumstances, was brought to Dr. Ghevers’ 
hospital at Howrah, in a very advanced stage of decom¬ 
position. " The native doctor informed me, that when placed 
in the dead-house, it appeared in a natural condition. I, 
however, found the womb between the thighs of the corpse, 
evidently by the gaseous distention within, and lying beside 
it, and evidently having recently escaped from its cavity, the 
body of a foetus of about four mouths, greatly decomposed, 
and a portion of the Lall ohitraroot, seven and a half inches 
long, and rather thicker than a common writing qnill. This 
had been scraped, and was thickly coated with adhesive 
inflammatory deposit.” 

A similar case also occurred to Dr. Clementson at Berhara- 
pore, in 1866. In this case the woman was married, but her 
husband had been away for about three years; and a case 
is recorded (Patna) of the foetus being expelled by the 
action of the gases, generated by decomposition whilst the 
body was being conveyed to the hospital. 

It frequently happens that the' stick used for causing 
abortion gets broken off and remains inside the womb, and 
eventually causes death by gangrene. 

It is probable, that only very few of the oases in which 
abortion has been caused, come befoM'the courts. When 
death follows, it is perhaps impossiblb to avoid an enquiry, 
but in the majority of oases, the operation is performed by 
old women, who practise it as a professional. A consider- 
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able amonitt of skill is employed in the manipalation, and 
.where a means is employed, which is of no danger to the 
. mother, it' is probable that it leaves scarcely any traces 
behind, which would justify a medical witness in saying that 
a violent abortion had been caused. 

In a recent Case in England, a man was indicted for mur¬ 
der of a woman. It appeared that she, being pregnant, 
requested him to procure her an abortion, and that he, in 
consequeuce, procured for her a poisonous drug. He knew 
the purpose for which she wanted it, and gave it to her for 
that purpose; but he was unwilling that she should use it, 
and he was not present when it was taken. The woman 
died from the effects of the poison. The court held that 
the conviction could not be sustained, saying that it would 
be consistent with the fact of the case, that he hoped and 
expected she would change her mind, and would not use 
the drug (Heg. v. Fretwell, quoted by Mayne, Penal Code). 

Under similar circumstances, adds Mr. Mayne, I conceive 
that no charge would be maintainable under Sections 314, 
312, 313 or 315, but the prisoner would be guilty of abetting 
her to commit the offence. 

There is a difference between the English law and the 
Indian law on one point, vts.: Under English law, if a person 
administers violence to a pregnant woman, or a potion, and 
brings on labour, in which the child is born alive, but subse¬ 
quently dies on account of the bruises received, or the potion 
administered, he is liable for murder; under the Penal Code, 
be would be liable, under Section 315 or 816, to a term 
extending to ten years. 

Taylor quotes a case which occniTed in England, in which 
certain prisoners applied to a medical man to give them 
drugs, in order to cause an abortion. He informed the 
police, and then sold them some harmless drugs, and as it 
is not necessary, under the English law, that any specific 
injury should be done to the woman in order to complete 
the offence, the prisoners were tried for felony. In this case 
the medical man went too far, and his conduct called down 
Borne severe observations. There was no harm in his in- 
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forming t)te police, but he ought to have refused to sell any 
ihiug at all for such a purpose. In this country, uud«^> 
similar circumstances, the prisoners would probably be coiaV. 
victed of an attempt. ' - • . 

It must be remembered, that cases often occur when, 
owing to malformation of the pelvis, the medical attendant 
oonsidei'B it necessary to bring on premature confinement. 
This 'operation should only be carried on after extrema 
caution has been used, and after a consultation with other 
practitioners, since otherwise the operator would lay himself 
open to a charge of wilfully causing abortion. And it is quite 
clear, that unless very great precautions are used, there 
would be a wide opening for criminal practices. In this 
country it is improbable, that for some time to come, such a 
plea would be raised, bat medical education is rapidly 
spreading, and it may some day happen that each village 
has its trained medical practitioner, where there might be 
a temptation to an unscrupulous man to wilfully cause an 
abortion, and then plead the necessity of a premature 
confinement. Unless he could show good causes for the 
operation, the presumption would be against him. If the 
expulsion was caused in an early stage of gestation, the 
presumption would be very strong, as, in English practice, 
such a course is rarely had recourse to except between the 
seventh and ninth months. 

Under English and French law, it is not necessary that 
there should be proof of pregnancy in order to establish the 
crime of abortion. A woman has been convicted of an 
attempt to cause abortion in a woman who was subsequently 
proved not to be pregnant, but to be suffering from ovarian 
disease. In the same way, if the woman was suffering 
under a morbid growth in the womb, such as moles, the 
person who has used the means with intent, may still be 
convicted of an attempt to cause abortion (Taylor). 

As regards the blood in abortion, all the leading authori* 
ties remark, that there is no difference in the blood produced 
in abortion and menstrual blood. This question was 
referred to the French academy, and a report was made 
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to the efEect, that there was no method by which the 
hlood of menstraation can be distinguished from blood dis¬ 
charged imabortion, or from blood in infanticide. Taylor, 
however, remarks, that the liquor amnii contains a con¬ 
siderable quantity of albumen, and that this liquid is calcu¬ 
lated to stain and to stiffen t^ fibre of any stuff on which 
it has been effused. As gestotion advances, the amount of 
albumen in the liquid decreases. At the fourth month it 
forms 10"77 per cent, of the liquid; ^t the fifth month 7*67; 
at the sixth month 6*67; and at the ninth month only 0*82 
per nent. 

Exposure of newly-bom infants is a crime of very ordin- 
BTj occurrence. It is seldom that any other points of a 
medico-legal importance will arise than have already been 
discussed. It is wonderful how long children exposed 
will sometimes survive. I remember a case, tried by me in 
Guddapnh, in which a woman was charged with causing 
the death of her newly-bom child by throwing it into some 
prickly-pear bushes. The child was found next morning 
alive. The cord was not tied, and it had been injured by 
thorns. The bashes, in the midst of which it was found, 
wore so high, that it must have been thrown high in the air 
over them. The child survived for more than a day, and 
then died of the injuries received, and exposure. The woman 
was convicted of murder, but the sentence was reduced. 

As regards exposure, Mr. Mayne points out a very carious 
anomaly. In his remarks on Section 817, he says: In a 
recent case the following facts arose. A, the mother of a 
newly-born child, being herself too ill to move, sent B to 
expose it. It was held by Scotland, G. J., that A could not 
be convicted under this section, as ahe had not actually 
exposed the child, nor B, as she was not the mother; also 
that neither A nor B could be indicted for abetting the 
other, since as neither could have committed the offence, 
there could be no abetment by the other. A person who 
has the custody of a child, merely for the purpose of expos¬ 
ing it, cannot be indicted as a person ** having the care of 
such child.” This is a legal fiction with a vengeance, hot it 
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would seem, that though they might escape the penidties of 
' Sectiou 317 (exposing a child by a father or mothei'), 3 
might very properly be indicted for murder, *.e.; causing 
death by doing an act with the intention of causing death; 
or, if death did not follow, with attempt at murder ; and 
A might then be charged with abetment. 
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CHAPTER I. 

POISONS- 

What ii a Thu Indian Penal Code contains no definition of poison. 

Taylor defines it as “ a substance which, when absorbed 
into the blood, is capable of seriously affecting health, or 
of destroying life.’' Guy defines it as “any substance 
or matter, solid, liquid or gaseous, which, when applied 
to the body outwardly, or in any way introduced into 
it, without acting mechanically, but by its own inherent 
qualities, can destroy life.” This latter definition is framed 
especially to exclude such substances as powdered glass, 
steel, &o., which inflame and injure the internal parts. 
It seems, however, di£Sonlt to understand why these sub¬ 
stances should be excluded. Beck says, that the “ ancients 
considered everything as poisonous which produced malig¬ 
nant symptoms, and attacked directly what we style the 
vital principle.” For the purposes of cases which coma 
before the Indian criminal courts, no definition of poison 
would seem to bo necessary, because any act done with 
the intention of causing injury, no matter by what means 
caused, is a punishable offence. If the act causes death, 
the offence becomes murder, or culpable homicide; and 
if the act does not cause death, but has been commit¬ 
ted with intent to cause death, it would be an attempt to 
murder. If the act was intended to cause injuiy, and did 
cause injury, the offence would amount to grievous hurt, or 
simple hurt, according to the amount of injury caused. A 
person might therefore be found guilty of attempting to 
commit murder by administering a perfectly harmless sub- 
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stance, if only tbe person administering believed the sab* 
stance likely to cause death, and intended that it should 
cause death. There is a widely-spread belief, especially in 
oriental countries, that diamond dust is a poison most fatal 
in its effects. Beyond tradition, however, there is no 
evidence whatsoever to show that there is any foundation 
for this belief, and what evidence there is, goes to show 
that diamond dust is a perfectly harmless substance. But 
a person, who believed in the dangerous properties of 
diamond dust, and who administered it with the intention 
of causing death, would be guilty of an attempt at murder, 
even though no injury should ensue. As an example of 
this, we may cite the celebrated case of the Ouicowar of 
Baroda. What therefore is required in this country is, not 
only evidence as to whether the substance administered falls 
under the regularly accepted definitions of poisons, but evi¬ 
dence regarding the act of administering, and the intention 
of the administering person. 

Cases of poisoning, in which the victims recover, are, 
comparatively speaking, rare, and the cases which generally 
come before a criminal court in this country, are those 
which have had a fatal termination. In such cases, the two 
important points to be proved are (1) the actual cause of 
death, and (2) who it was who caused it. As regards the 
first point, the most important evidence will be that of the 

chemical examiner, who alone is competent to say, from 
the result of his examination, whether any poison was 
discovered, and, if so, what. But important though his 
evidence is, there are many other points to which attention 
must be paid by the various officials and individuals con¬ 
nected with the case from the time of the death until the 
time of trial. So important are these points, that it very 
often happens that the life or death of the accused depends 
entirely upon the accuracy with which they have been 
noted. 

We presume, that immediately after receiving notice of a 
suspicions death, the village authorities have sent to the 
nearast police station, and that an enquiry has been at 
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once commenced. The following are the points about 
which the fullest information should be available. They 
have been given inter alia in the introductory chapter, but 
for facility of reference may by repeated here:— 

(1) The exact time of death. 

(2) When the deceased was last seen alive, and where. 

(3) The exact attitude and position of the body when 
found. 

(4) The position of all surrounding articles, such as bot> 
ties, papers, weapons, or spilled liquids. These articles 
should be collected and preserved. 

(6) What the symptoms of the deceased were when they 
were first noticed, and how long they continued. 

(6) How long after partaking of any meal, food, drink 
or medicine, did the symptoms occur. 

(7) Did they intermit, or continue without mitigation 
until death. 

(8) Secure any portion of the food or medicine which 
may be suspected to contain poison. 

(9) Secnre all matter vomited or evacuated. 

Note. —^When securing food or vomited matter, &c., be 
most careful to put each matter separately in a clean pot or 
vessel; do not take any old pot, or piece of pot, that may be 
offered; but insist upon being provided with a new and 
clean glass, or eaitheu vessel, which should at once be 
securely fastened and carefully guarded until it is given 
into the hands of the medical officer. 

(10) Note the external appearance of the body, and all 
marks of violence, &c. 

(11) Note any other snspicions circnmatances, and all 
statements of suspected parties. 

(12) Finally, having noted these points, and after having 
caused them to be entered in the mahazarnamah, or inquest, 
held by the village authorities, have the body at once takeu 
to the nearest hospital or dispensary; accompany it there, 
and take with you all matters and articles connected with 
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the case. Be careful that no unnecessary delay oconra in 
* tills respect, for it is oC importance that the body should 
arrive at the hospital before decomposition sets in. 

Arrived at the hospital, the medical officer must at once Medical offioer’e 
commence the post mortem, and he will of coarse see thaf^"*^’ 
this is most carefully done. The medical officer’s duty is to 
ascertain the cause of death, and he should be careful not 
to listen to any story that may be told him by the persons 
who bring the .body, but should simply form his opinion 
on the facts which he is able to elicit from his examination. 

In cases of suspected poisoning, he has of coarse to send the 
stomach and the purged and vomited matter, together with 
any cloths, implements, &c., to the chemical examiner. 

Here, again, too much importance cannot be attached to the 
necessity of seiug that these articles are put in clean vessels, 
and are safely and securely sealed. An instance has occur* 
red, iu which viscera have been placed in a vessel which had 
formerly contained arsenic, and had been carelessly cleaned. 

This was discovered by arsenic being detected on the out¬ 
side of the stomach. Enquiries were made, and it was then 
elicited that the jar liad not been carefully cleaned. Other 
cases have occurred, iu which there have existed strong 
. grounds for believing that the articles sent for examination 
had been tampered with whilst in transit, and arsenic in¬ 
serted. Whilst on this subject, it is as well to impress 
upon sub-magistrates that arsenic in a soluble form, does 
not mean arsenic that has been digested. This is by no 
means an uncommon error on the part of native sub-magis¬ 
trates, who, when they receive the chemical examiner’s certi¬ 
ficate, that arsenic in a soluble form has been found, at once 
conclude that the arsenic so found, must have passed into the 
stomach by the ordinary natural .means of the mouth and 
the throat. This is not the case, and arsenic added to the 
viscera after the post mortem examination, would present 
exactly the same appearance as arsenic which had been 
administered by natural means. It would be reported as 
existing in a soluble form. It will therefore at once bo 
seen how great is the importance of care and cleanliness in 
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securing viscera and other substances believed to contain 
poison. One piece of carelessness in this respect might * 
throw such doubt on the evidence, that a guilty man might 
possibly be acquitted ; or, on the other hand, it would open 
the door to the possibility of an innocent man being found 
guilty. 

It should be remembered, that although great advances 
have been made in the knowledge of poisons, there are still 
some poisons which cannot be detected. It. does not there¬ 
fore necessai'ily follow, that because the chemical examiner 
is unable to find any trace of poison in the remains sub¬ 
mitted to him, no poison has been submitted. Again, in 
other cases the chemical examiner may certify that a poison 
has been administei-ed, but at the same time he may be 
unable to say what the poison is. For instance, during the 
year 1883, Dr. Eogers, in his report, says, that " unidenti¬ 
fied organic poisons were detected in eight cases * « 

By chemical processes, an unknown poison may be extracted 
in a comparatively pure condition from a large bulk of 
organic matters, and its detection therefore greatly aided, 
but so long as the substance cannot be identified, its poison¬ 
ous character cannot be established by chemical tests.” 

The cases referred to by Dr. Bogers, were as follows 

Bellary.—Only one case was received from this district. 
It was reported that the deceased, a man, cet. about 45 years, 
who had been suffering from piles, took some medicine 
from an old woman for their cure; and that after taking 
this medicine, he foamed at the mouth, vomited and purged, 
and died on the following day. The remainder of the sus¬ 
pected medicine was found to contain a powerful irritant, 
and a small quantity of a similar, and probably identical, 
poison was extracted from the stomach and vomited matters. 

Oodavari,—One case was received from this district, and 
in this case it was reported that a woman noticed a feeling 
of burning and numbness about the throat and month after 
eating a little of some sugar which had been given to her. 
Very small pieces of a root, possessing very powerful nar- 
cotico-irritant properties, were extracted from the sugar. 
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Eiatna,-—In the case received from this district^ it was 
’ reported that the deceased man was in good health at 8 p.k. 
when he took his snpper, and that immediately afterwards 
he was seized with symptoms of irritant poisoning, and 
died at midnight. At the post mortem examination, the 
alimentary canal was found to be intensely congested. An 
irritant poison was extracted from the vomited matters; 
bat the examination of the viscera did not give conclu¬ 
sive results. The examination was, however, conducted 
under unfavorable conditions, as all the viscera were sent 
up iu one very lai'ge jar; the new rules, which direct 
that the contents of the stomach and the small intestines 
should be packed sepai-ately, not having come into oper¬ 
ation. 

KumooL—Tno cases were received from this district. 
In the first case, it was reported that three boys, after eat¬ 
ing some jaggery given them by a man, became giddy and 
vomited. All three boys seem to have recovered. From 
the vomited matters a poisonous alkaloid was extracted. 
In the second case two persons, after eating some suspected 
food, complained of a bitter taste in the mouth, and a burn¬ 
ing seusation in the throat. Yomiting seems only to have 
occurred after taking verdigris as an emetic. Six lots of 
food were forwarded for examination, and one lot was found 
to contain an irritant poison, but the quantity of poison 
present was not sufficient to destroy life. 

Madras.—One case was forwarded by the Commissioner 
of Police. The history of the case was briefly as follows: 
On two occasions many people became sick after eating 
sweetmeats pi'epared by an old Mussulman woman for some 
religious ceremony. On the first occasion, the indisposi¬ 
tion of the persons eating the sweetmeats did not give rise 
to any suspicion of foul play, as it was accounted for by the 
theory that Allah was displeased at the festival not having 
been observed at the usual place, viz., thousand-lights 
bazaar. But on the second occasion, when sixteen people 
suffered from vomiting and purging, suspicion was aroused, 
and two lots of the suspected sweetmeats, with five lots of 
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jaggery, ghee and sugar used in their preparation, and also 
two lots of purged matters, were submitted for examin¬ 
ation. An organic irritant poison was found in one of the 
two lots of suspected sweetmeats. 

Trichinopoly.—A case was received from the police hos¬ 
pital, of which the history was to the effect, that the deceas¬ 
ed, a young man aged about 18, was snspected to have died 
from a narcotic poison of some sort. He was reported to 
have left his home at noon in good health, and to have been 
found insensible at 5-30 F.H., and to have died at midnight. 
No odour of any nai’cotic could be perceived about the 
month. Coma was complete, the pnpils being slightly 
dilated, and there was some frothing at the month. A nar¬ 
cotic poison was suspected, as the father of the deceased 
sold opium and Oannahis Indica. A narcotico-irritant 
poison was extracted from the stomach contents, in which 
was also found a considerable quantity of a caoutchouc-like 
substance. 

A case occurred in Cuddapah, which will illustrate this. 
A man died suddenly under very suspicions circumstances. 
There was enough evidence to warrant the arrest of a certain 
person, and if the chemical examiner had been able to cer¬ 
tify to the finding of any poison in the stomach, there is 
little doubt that the prisoner would have been committed 
for trial. The chemical examiner, however, was unable to 
find any poison, and the sub-magistrate, considering that 
the cause of death had not been sufficiently established, re¬ 
leased the accused. In a case of this kind, where the attend¬ 
ant circumstances are sufiioieut to raise a strong suspicion, 
it would seem to be advisable to commit the prisoner to 
stand his trial, even although the chemical examiner has 
been unable to certify to the presence of poison. For 
further remarks on this head, see the chapter headed 
Strychnine. 

The following are the poisons which are most generally 
in use in this Presidency:— 

Mineral poisona. — Arsenic .—For further details, see the 
next chapter. 
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Mercurial contjJoundf.—Arsenio is sometimes adminis¬ 
tered along with mercnrj. The meronrial compounds most 
commonly employed are, corrosive sublimate, calomel and 
cinnabar. 

The following memorandum of recent mercurial cases, has 
beeu kindly sent to me by Dr. McNally :— 

Date of receipt. Beoent Meroarial Oases. 

1884. 

July 8 .Knmbakonam—fatal * \ „ 

August 20 .Mayaveram—fatal * f sublimate 

August 28 .Satur—recovery | ' 

September 1.Yillapuram—-recovery / 

Nitric add occurs very rarely, but was found, during 
1883, in two lots of coffee received from the Commissioner 
of Police iu a case of attempted poisoning, in which it 
was suspected that some strong mineral acid had been 
used. 

Organic poisons.—Aconite was detected in two cases in 
1883 (one fatal), and four cases in 1882 (three fatal). 

Dhatura was detected in two cases in 1883, and in one 
only in 1882. 

Ounjah was deteoted in three cases in 1883, and in 1882 
there were five cases with symptoms of gunjah. 

Nu« vomica was detected in five cases iu 1883, of which 
four were fatal. 

Oleander was detected in two cases in 1883 (one fatal), 
and in three oases in 1882 (one fatal). 

Opium was detected in four oases in 1883 (three fatal), 
and in five oases in 1882 (all fatal). 

Plumbago xeylaniea.—The use of this poison is by no 
means uncommon; five cases occurred in 1882, and three in 
1883. 

Details of these poisons will be found under their separate 
beads. 


* It ii ngnificant thiA these two places are close together. 
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The following (able of cases of poisoniDg in (be Norib- 
Wesl ProTinoeS) daring (be last five years, bu been kindly 
8en( to me by Br. Thomson, the Obemioal Examiner. 


Year. 

Ibsitaht. 

Nabcotio. 

Otebb 

Poisost. 

Is 

e 3 
e 8 

MS 

g 

^ g- 

'S s 

Total for each year. 

Arsenic. 

Copper and 
other metals. 

Not detected. 

Opinm. 

t 

ts 

‘3 

JQ 

P 

Not detected. 

Detected. 

Not detected. 

1879 

• •• 

• •• 

26 

3 

18 

16 

20 

19 

6 

3 

35 

146 

1880 

• •• 

ee* 

39 

4 

17 

17 

25 

33 

5 

See 

26 

166 

1881 

ess 

ea* 

26 

3 

35 

16 

9 

14 

3 

2 

' 44 

152 

1882 

see 

se* 

28 

1 

24 

18 

11 

21 

9 

2 

87 

151 

1883 

see 


36 

• e* 

24 

21 

14 

17 

11 

4 

42 

169 


MURKAY THOMSON, ii.D., 

Chemical Examiner, 


Allahabad, 

The 12th September 1884. 
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CHAPTER II. 


P0IB0N8—IBR1TAST8—ASBBKIC. 

Poisons are divided into three oiaases^ according to their Three elaeiei 
mode of action on the system, vie.° powons. 

Irritants. 

Narcotics. 

Narootioo-irritants. 

Pop the purposes of this book, however, it seeus to be pre¬ 
ferable to treat them as— 

(1) Mineral poisons. 

(2) Acids. 

(3) Vegetable poisons. 

(4) Animal poisons. 

Irritant poisons belong, for the most part, to the mineral Mineral poiaons. 
kingdom; a few are derived from the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, bnt they are not often made use of for criminal 
purposes. The action of all irritant poisons is the same; 
by irritating the stomach and intestines, they cause violent 
purging and vomiting, generally accompanied by intense 
pain in the abdomen. *Many of these poisons possess corro¬ 
sive properties, such as the mineral acids, caustic alkalies, 
corrosive sublimates, Ac. The presence of these is generally 
at once detected in the act of swallowing, as there is an acrid 
and burning taste from the month down the oesophagus 
to the stomach; some irritants, however, do not possess any 
corrosive action, and some, such as arsenic, scarcely any 
taste. 

Arsentc.—This is by far the commonest poison employed Anenio, namliOT 
in this, country. " Daring the year 1883 there where, in the 
Madras Presidency, thirty-one single, and fourteen multiple, 
oases of poisoning by arsenic, involving eighty-seven per- 
Boiui as against twenty-four single, and twelve multiple, 
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oases in the preceding year. Of the eighty>seTen persons 
affected, forty-nine were men, twenty-eight women, and 
ten children, of whom, twelve men, eight women and six 
children, died. Two of the cases seem to have been 
accidental, and two suicidal. The largest quantity of 
arsenic, proved to have been taken by any one person, i.e., 
detected in such viscera and evacuations as were received 
for examination, was equivalent to 56'87 grains of arsenions 
oxide in a suicidal case; the smallest quantity estimated 
being O’Ol grains in a mnrder case. The average amount 
found was 3'7 grains. The duration of fatal oases was re¬ 
ported to have varied from less than one hour to two days. 
As usual in a few cases, arsenic was found to have been ad¬ 
ministered, combined with preparations of mercury.’* 

"There were also nine oases of detected attempts at 
poisoning by arsenic, making a total of fifty-four arsenical 
oases, against forty>three oases in the previous year. Two 
of these cases are of sufficient interest to merit special 
notice. One, which was sent up from Cuddapah, was re¬ 
markable for the speediness with which death occurred, 
The victim, a man in good health, was reported to have 
vomited three times, and to have died in convulsions within 
an honr after taking some suspected toddy. Orpimeut was 
seen on the surface of the stomach, and found in abundance 
in some earth scraped up from where some of the suspected 
toddy was spilled. (This case, whfoh was tried before me, 
will be alluded to further on.”) 

" The other case is that of the Kimidi Maharani. White 
arsenic, finely ground, was given in a draught of some kind 
by the durbar physician. An informer communicated with 
the police just in time to prevent the cremation of the body. 
The stomach and a small piece of liver, with some pieces of 
soiled bedding, were forwarded for examination. From the 
viscera, the total amount of white arsenic extracted was 
seven-tenths of a grain. This quantity, though aptually 
not very great, was relatively large, considering that it was 
extracted from bat a small portion of the body of the 
deceased. A very large number of native medicines, stated 
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to lutve been need by the physician daring his treatment 
> of the deceased, were submitted for examination. And for 
the defence it was alleged that red arsenic had been admin* 
istered to the deceased for some days, and also aconite and 
veratria shortly before death occurred; and that death might 
therefore hare been caused by the cumulative effect of the 
arsenic given medicinally, assisted by the medical doses of 
aconite and veratria. But no traces of aconite or veratria 
were detected in the stomach, and moreover no arsenic 
could be detected in the medicine alleged to contain red 
arsenic, and also if red arsenic had been administered, it 
would not have been converted in the body into white 
arsenic."-—(Chemical Examiner’s Beport for 1883.) 

Arsenic is most commonly met with in one of the three 
following forms :— 

(1) White or common arsenic, arsenions oxide, arsenions 
acid, (As O3). 

( 2 ) Bed arsenic, realgar, arsenions bisulphide, (As^ S3). 

(3) Yellow arsenic, orpiment. King’s yellow, arsenions 
sulphide, arsenions trisulphide, (Ass S3). 

These three substances may readily be distinguished by 
their colors. 

Bealgar and orpiment are both insoluble, but white 
arsenic is sparingly soluble in water. 

" Insoluble arsenic” may be taken to include realgarj 
orpiment, and certain other combinations (some arsmitea 
and arsenates) of arsenic, which are insoluble in water. 

Soluble are much more poisonous than insoluble com¬ 
binations. 

In cases of criminal poisoning by arsenic, white arsenic 
is almost invariably employed; and it is commonly admin¬ 
istered in an nndissolved state, as a powder mixed with 
articles of food. 

The symptoms vary according to the form of the poison, 
" whether solid, vaporous or soluble; according to the con¬ 
dition of bodily health of the person taking it, and accord¬ 
ing to the manner in which it is introduced into the animal 
economy, whilst they are also in no small degree modified 
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by indiridoal pecaliarities of cu'gamzaiiioii and by habit, as, 
for instance, in the arsenio-eateits” (Blyth). 

Arsenio-eatera are common in this country, and it is rega> 
larly eaten by some persons, not only as an aphrodieiao, bat 
also becanse it is supposed to add a portliness to the figure. 
To hoi’ses it is frequently given to improve their ooudition. 
In Europe it is eaten by some of the mountaineers in Zjower 
Austria and Styria, and Messrs. Maclagan and Batter, who 
visited Styria in 1865, say that they have first measured, and 
then seen men swallow doses of from five to six grains. Ou 
examining the urine of these persons, two hours afterwards, 
abundant evidence of its presence was found, but the men did 
not exhibit the slightest symptoms of poisoning. Arsenic 
proves fatal, whether taken externally or internally; and, in 
either case, traces of the poison are found in the stomach. 

If applied externally, where the skin has been abraded, its 
action is more certain and immediate, but it has proved 
fatal where there has been no abrasion. A few years ago a 
large number of poisonings took place in England amongst 
children, owing to violet powder having been adulterated 
with arsenic, and Taylor mentions the case of a man who 
burnt arsenical pyrites at the door of a small room where 
seven children and an infant were sleeping. The children 
were removed and recovered. The infant was seized with 
diarrhoea and vomiting, and died in twenty-four hours. 
Cases of partial poisoning have also occurred from inhaling 
minute grains of arsenic, disseminated from a wall paper, in 
the manufature of which arsenic had been used. In persons 
poisoned by arsenic externally applied, the poison leaves 
traces in the stomach similar to those caused by swallow¬ 
ing the poison. In experiments made upon dogs, where 
arsenic was applied to wounds, and the dogs were prevent¬ 
ed from licking it, death has occurred in a few hours, wad 
the stomach has been found more highly inflamed than 
where a similar dose had been given internally. 

In this country, the ordinary form in which it is used is 
as a white powder, and taken in this manner it has scarcely 
any, if any, taste. If mixed in large quantities, the food is 
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said to acquire ft roughnssa of taste. As a powder,, arsauio 
•oau be purohased in almost evecj bazaar. 

The symptoms of poisoning by acsenio in the acnte form, Sraptoms. 
me almost exactly the same as those of cholera, and as, 
generally speaking, the poison is administered in doses far 
larger than is necessary to destroy life, it is the acute form 
which is most ordinarily met with. There is an acrid feel¬ 
ing in the throat with nausea; vomiting soon sets in, the 
ejected matters being at first composed of the substanoea 
eaten; later they may be bilious and even bbody, or com¬ 
posed of a whitish liquid. Diarrhoea follows and accom¬ 
panies the. vomiting; the motions are sometimes like those 
met with in ordinary diarrhoea, or in cholera, and sometimes 
bloody. There is coldness of the extremities, with great 
feebleness, and the pubs is small and difficult to feel. The 
face, at firot very pale, takes a bluish tint, the temperature 
faUs still lower; the patient sinks in collapse, and death 
generally takes place within twenty hours after the taking 
of the poison. One of the most rapid oases is the one men¬ 
tioned by Dr. Rogers, in the extract given ante. In this 
cue the poison was given in some toddy about sunset (in 
the middle of the year). The deceased had to walk about a 
mile home, was seized with vomiting on the way, and almost, 
immediately on arrival at his house, fell into a state of col¬ 
lapse. He vomited three times, and died before seven 
o'dook the same evening, so that death must have token 
place within an hour from the time when the poison was 
administered. The amount of arsenic found in the viscera 
was grmnsj and in the vomited matter of a grain. 

In the earth which had been scraped up from where the 
liquor had been spilled, seventeen (17) grains weore discover¬ 
ed I It is thei^fore probable that only a small portion of the: 
voinitedmattmr was sent for examination, or that the greater 
porUon of the dose had been vomited out before he reached 
home. 

Where a large dose like this is given,' which takes: an 
immediate effeet, generally far less arsenic is found in the 
ttomBeh and visoera than in the case of a smaller one In 
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tbe same way, since tbe absorbed arsenic is passed ont of tbe 
system by tbe nrine, and the nnabsorbed is evacnated by ' 
the bowels or vomits if repeated small doses have been given 
over a considerable number of days, only a very small trace 
may be fonnd after death. The ^t of a small quantity 
being fonnd in the body, which, under ordinary dream* 
stances, wonld not be a fatal dose, cannot be taken as a 
presumption that death was not due to the arsenic. All that 
can be said is, that the arsenic fonnd in the body after death, 
is all that remains of the dose given.. 

Cases often occur, in which, from the examination of the 
vomited matter, it is clear that a large dose must have been 
given; but, strange to say, the persons affected, recover. 
Early in 1884, at one sessions at Cnddapah, there were three 
oases of poisoning by arsenic. In one case the poison was 
given to two children, in another to an adult, and all three 
recovered. The third case proved fatal. In both the cases 
where there were recoveries, a similar antidote had been 
given. This was described as being a mixture of the juice 
of the red cotton flower (in which two three-pice pieces had 
been placed) and cowdung. In another case it was human 
excrement that was mixed. In the case that proved fatal, no 
antidote had been given. It is peculiar, that in both the cases 
where this antidote was given, there was a recovery, since it 
is impossible to suppose that, except as an emetic, it could 
have been of much use, though the copper coins would, to a 
certain extent, act as an antidote, for dissolved arsenic would 
be precipitated on copper. 

In cases, however, where there is a recovery from what, 
by examination, appears to have been a large dose, great 
caution should be used, so as to prevent the possibility of a 
false charge being established. There can be little doubt 
that the value which is attached to the chemical examiner's 
certificate is getting widely known, and the manner in which 
this valuable evidence is obtained, gives an opening to a 
false charge, which has all the appearance of being true, 
because backed up by unimpeachable evidence. I will give 
one case as an example. It was tried before me daring 1884^ 
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A woman was charged with having come into her neighbour’s 
'house and mixed arsenic with his food. The man had 
formerly been on terms of intimacy with her, which he had 
broken off on his marriage with a young wife. The prisoner, 
in her defence, said, that subsequent to the marriage, he had 
continued, or had proposed to continue, the intimacy. The 
accusation was, that the woman had come into the house whilst 
the rice was being cooked; had sat down near it; had lifted 
the lid, and stirred the contents with her finger. Soon after¬ 
wards she went away. * As soon as the husband ate the rice, 
he was seized with vomiting. As is customary in this 
country, the husband ate first, but he was attacked before 
anyone else ate the food, and therefore the dose was probably 
a large one. He was taken to the village choultry, where 
he vomited several times, the vomit being preserved in an 
ordinary pot. Next day he recovered. In the vomited 
matter, some six grains of arsenic were discovei-ed. There 
were several witnesses who spoke to the prisoner having 
meddled with the cooking pot, and there were other sus¬ 
picions circumstances against her. She was convicted 
of an attempt to commit murder, and the conviction was 
upheld. The woman was undefended, but if she had 
been defended, a strong case might have been made out 
on the possibility of a false complaint. The intimacy 
would cut both ways. It might either be a reason for the 
prisoner to try and get rid of the young wife; or it might 
be a reason for the wife to get rid of the prisoner. If the 
whole thing had been a deep-laid plot, the prisoner might 
have been asked into the house; au ordinary emetic might 
have been mixed with the food alter she had gone, and 
then, when the husband began to vomit, some arsenic 
might have been mixed' with the vomited matter by the 
wife, or her friends. There would then have been a whole 
chain of evidence complete, backed up by the chemical 
examiner’s certificate. In this case I have no doubt that 
the prisoner was rightly convicted, but in a country like 
India, where the people are so ingenious in the fabrication 
of false charges, there is always the possibility of such a 
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pnncbajet gave a nnanimona verdict that the child had 
died of a disease called " Balapapa Ghinna/’ the magistrate ’ 
directed the viscera to be forwarded to the chemical ex¬ 
aminer. A considerable quantity of white arsenic was found 
in the stomach. 

Arrort ofileoom- It has often been noticed, both in Europe and in India, 
poBition. cases of poisoning by arsenic, the stomach resists 

the progress of decomposition even long after all other por¬ 
tions of the body have yielded to it. Dr. Chevers mentions 
one case, in which arsenic was found in two bodies after ten 
months* interment without coffins. 

Cattle-poMon. Oatlle-poisoning, by arsenic, is a crime of* frequent occur- 

'“*■ rence, and is generally practised by the chucklers who are 

entitled to the skins of all animals that die in the village. 
Daring the year 1883, Dr. Bogers says, that sixty-three 
cases, involving seventy-four deaths, were sent to him for 
examination. In forty of these cases' poison was found, 
and in thirty-nine cases the poison was arsenious oxide. 
There were besides sixteen cases in which poison was 
suspected, and the food forwarded for examination. In 
thirteen of these, arsenious oxide was found, and in one, 
arsenious oxide, mixed with mercuric salt. Where there is 
reason to suppose that this crime is being practised, I have 
found it is effectually stopped by ordering that all bodies 
of deceased cattle be buried in a mixture of quicklime. 
This destroys the skin, and the chucklers, having no longer 
any benefit to gain, discontinue the practice. Cattle-poison¬ 
ing is often had recourse to from feelings of spite and 
enmity. The crime seems to be equally prevalent all over 
India, and from year to year it is probable that increased 
detection will go to swell the figures, until it is finally put 
a stop to. At present, increase of the figures does not argue 
an increase of the crime, because it is probable that many 
cases of cattle-poisoning are nnreported. 

Accidental Deaths from arsenic-poisoning frequently occur from mis- 
ratiicted^B^ea. it is a matter for surprise, that such cases are not 

of more frequent occurrence. There is no restriction in this 
country on the sale of poisons, and any person can buy os 
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mnch as he likes without a question being asked him. 
Native drug-sellers are in the habit of keeping their medi¬ 
cines without any labels or distinguishing marks^ and when 
we find that, in spite of all the precautions which the law 
in England and in Europe lays down, mistakes are of by no 
means rare occurrence, it would seem high time that some 
legislative enactment should be introduced. It has been 
found possible to check the sale of saltpetre and opium, and 
the books of the traders contain a full record of all sales. 
Various writers in India have frequently urged that a simi¬ 
lar restriction should be put upon the sales of poisons, and 
especially of arsenic, which is so readily obtainable. The 
public press has advocated the same thing over and over 
again, but up to the present time nothing has been done. 
A law, similar to that in England, is required, under which 
all sales can be traced, and when arsenic is sold in large 
quantities for purposes of trade, it should bo mixed either 
with soot or with indigo. 

The quantity of arsenic required for a fatal dose is 
estimated, by Taylor, at from two to three grains. The 
smallest quantity proved to have been taken was two grains. 
Ouy says that recoveries have taken place from doses of 
half an ounce. As mentioned before, it must always bo 
remembered, that the amount found in the body is no test 
of the dose taken. It is only a proof of what remaini^ in 
the body. 



CHAPTER III. 

AHTXUONY AMO OTHEB METALLIC POISONS. 


Antimony. Antimony .—This is a poison which appears to be seldom 

used in this oountryi though occasionally cases occur in 
which the poison has beeu talcen in the form of tartar- 
emetic. Dr. Chevers only mentions three cases, all of which 

Symptom!. appear to have beeu accidental. The symptoms are as fol¬ 
lows : A metallic taste in the mouth, repeated vomitings, 
which are sometimes bloody; great faintness and depres¬ 
sion, pains in the abdomen and stomach, and diarrhoea. If 
the case is to terminate fatally, the urine is suppressed, 
the temperature falls, the face becomes livid, delirium and 
convulsious supervene, and death occurs in from two to six 

‘ days. When large doses have been administered, there 

may be a complete absence of vomiting, which can, in such 
cases only, be produced by artificial means. When there 
has been considerable vomiting, it is possible that no traces 
of the poison can be found in the stomach. The vomit 
should therefore be carefully preserved. In cases of slow 
poisoning by antimony, the poison is mainly passed out by 
the urine, and, if possible, two or three days’ secretions 
should be preserved. 

AutiaotM. The antidotes are any infusion containing tannin, such 

as decoctions of tea, oak-bark, &o., for the salt which has 
been expelled by vomiting, may in this way be decomposed 
and rendered harmless (Blyth). The treatment of acute 
poisoning, which has proved most successful, has been 
encouraging vomiting by tickling the fauces, giving strong 
green tea and stimulants. If the stomach has not beeu 
emptied by vomiting, use the stomach pump, or give hypo- 
deimio injection of apomorphia. Follow this with doses 
of strong tea, or give half a drachm of tannin, or gaUio 
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acid| in Trarm water. Give also demnlceut drinks and 
•timnlants in small dosesi frequently repeated. Keep the 
patient warm by hot blankets and wraps. The interrnpted 
galvanic current to the heart may be nsefnl (Blyth). 

Antimony is used in large doses in veterinary practice, Medicinal vies 
as much as 90 grains of tartar>emetio being often adminis- 
tered to a horse in his gruel three times a day. It is sup¬ 
posed to be fattening. Medicinally it is employed as a vas¬ 
cular depressant, diaphoretic and expectorant. Tartar- 
emetic is given in doses varying from tV to one grain, and 
as an emetic from one to two, or three grains. It should 
never be used as an emetic in suspected poisoning, as its 
presence would confuse the investigation. Therefore, in a 
trial for poisoning by antimony, care should be taken to 
find out whether tartar-emetic had not possibly been given 
medicinally. 

The leading English cases for poisoning by antimony, are 
those of Dr. Pritchard, Dr. Smethurst, and Thomas Wins¬ 
low; a small portion of antimony was also found in the 
body of Cook in the famous Palmer case, but in this case 
the jury found the prisoner. Palmer, guilty of having caused 
death by administering strychnia. 

Mercury.—During 1883 *' mercurial compounds were de- Mercury, 
tested in the forms of corrosive sublimate, calomel and cin¬ 
nabar” (Chemical Examiner’s Report for 1883). There were 
four cases of mercuric salt, and one of calomel. Mercury is 
also occasionally mixed with other poisons. Chevers says, 
that cases of poisoning "by those medicinal preparations of 
mercury which are common in India,—as by red sulphuret 
(factitious cinnabar), hingool (verraillion), shengerf-dar- 
shihna, similar to corrosive sublimate, and by raseapur, a 
mixture of calomel and corrosive sublimate, are not likely to 
call very frequently for the opinion of the medical witness.” 

Of the four cases spoken of by Dr. Rogers, as having occur¬ 
red in 1883, none were fatal. Mercury, if taken perfectly 
pure into the stomach, is considered to be not poisonous, and 
as much as a pound or more has been taken without injury. 

The poison acts most fatally when inhaled as a vaponr, or 
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Symptom*. 


Antidote*. 


in a finely'divided form when rubbed into the skin. Leib* 
linger records a case, in which three persons were found 
dead in bed; the day before they had rubbed into the body, 
for the purpose of curing the itofa, a salve containing 270 
grammes of mercury, finely divided. The symptoms are as 
follows : In mild cases there is a pallor, languor and sore* 
month (from slightly inflamed gums), foetid breath, and dis¬ 
order of the digestive organs. In aonter cases there is an 
inflammation of the gums, and indeed of the whole month, 
and salivation, which is sometimes so profuse, that as much 
as two gallons of saliva have been secreted daily. The 
saliva is alkaline, and has a bad odour. The gums are raised 
into slight swellings, which gradually enlarge and coalesce. 
The teeth decay rapidly, they become loose, and some may 
be shed, and sometimes portions of the jawbone come 
away. There is also nausea and vomiting, pain in the stom¬ 
ach, and diarrhoea alternating with constipation. Mercurial 
tremor may follow, or accompany the above state, affecting 
all the limbs, the face, and%he muscles. This deepens into 
paralysis, and the patient dies from exhaustion. In 1810 
a remarkable case occurred on board H.M.S. TFarn'or. A 
Spanish ship, laden with mercury, bad been wrecked on 
the Coast, and the British sailors saved from her some 130 
tons of mercury. This was stored in the hold, but the skins 
in which it was packed, rotted, and several tons of mercury 
escaped and were diffused through the ship as vapour. In 
three weeks two hundred men were affected with ptyalism, 
ulceration of the month, partial paralysis, and, in many 
instances, with diarrhoea. All the stock died—mice, cats, 
a dog, and even a canary. Three men were attacked with 
consumption, a disease which mercury frequently brings on. 
One got confirmed phthisis, two died from gangrene of the 
cheeks and tongne, and one woman, confined to bed with a 
fractured limb, lost two of her teeth, and many exfoliations 
of the jaw took place. 

The antidote, as given by Blyth, is as follows: Empty the 
stomach by the tube or pump, and wash the organ out with 
plenty of white of egg, dissolved in water and milk. If the 
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Btomacli pump is not at hand, then gite emetics, snoh as 
‘ the solution of apomorphia, hypodermically, in from four to 
fire-drop doses, or a zino sulphate emetic, or mustard, or 
ipecacuanha. Probably violent vomiting is already prosent, 
then stomach tube, or emetics, are unnecessary; hut in any 
case give plenty of albuminous fluids, such as white of egg, 
in water and milk. If neither of these is at hand, chop any 
fresh meat up as finely as possible in a shoi't space of time, 
diffuse in water, and administer. Follow up with demulcent 
drinks, such as barley water, flour and water, &o. 

Pain may be allayed with a little opium or morphia. 

Stimulants are admissible, if necessary. 

Mercury occurs in the following more common patent and Medicinal nsei 
quack medicines: Mordant Norton’s drops, Solomon’s anti- 
impetigines, Poor Man’s friend, Brown’s lozenges, Oluny’s 
worm lozenges. Storey’s worm calces, WrigliVs pearl ointment, 

Keyser’e pills, Mitchell’s pills, also in many antibilious pills. 

In ISSOj the total number of poisonings, by mercury, in SUIutics. 
England, were 22 males and 15 females: total 37, or about 
2*3 per cent, of the total deaths fi’om every kind of poison. 

46 per cent, of the oases were suicidal. 

In all cases of suspected deaths by mercury, too much 
stress should not be laid upon the detection of mercury in 
the body, for, as Dr. Taylor says, “ Nothing is more common 
than to discover traces of mercury in the stomach, bowels, 
liver, kidneys, or other organs of a dead body.” 

Copper.—Cases of poisoning, from copper, are generally Copper, 
accidental. They occur frequently in this country, owing to 
the cooking vessels not being properly tinned. Chevers says, 
that he knew a family, in which very severe cases of poison¬ 
ing from this cause—not fatal—took place twice in two 
years. Copper is frequently used as a means of adulteration, 
especially in the case of tinned vegetables, sfich as peas, 

BO as to give them a bright green colour. During five years 
ending 188Q, only seven deaths occurred in England. The 
symptoms are those of a powerful irritant poison; there is 
immediate and violent vomiting; the vomited matters are of 
a greenish colour—a green distinguished from bile by the 
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coloar changinff to bloe on the addition o! ammonia. There 
is pain in the stomach, and in a little time affections of the 
nerrons system, as shown by spasms, cramps, paralysis, and 
even tetanus. Jaundice is a frequent symptom if life is 
prolonged sufficiently to admit of its occurrence. For the 
antidote, give emetics, as in the case of mercury. Fain may 
be allayed by opium or morphia. 

It should be remembered, that all country arrack con¬ 
tains a trace of copper from the worm of the still. This 
should be borne in mind when search is being made in 
cases of suspected poisoning, otherwise a suspicion might 
be raised that copper had been used as a poison, whereas, 
in reality, its presence may only be due to arrack. 

Verdigris (Copper acetate) is a common form in which 
copper is administered, and it should be noted that ver¬ 
digris forma one of the native antidotes for arsenic. 

Lead, zinc, and irCn are so rarely used in this country as 
poisons, that for the purposes of this book there seems to be 
no necessity to allude to them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ACIDS AND ALKAUK8. 

-■ 

Sulphuric acid occurs very rarely in poisoning cases in Snlphnrio acid, 
this country. Dr. l^ouat only met with one case, in which 
sweetmeats had been the means used to administer the 
poison. Dr. Chevers appears also to have met with one 
case only, of a young woman who had swallowed a mouthful, 
but states that several cases have occurred in Calcutta, 
though without mentioning details. Sulphuric acid is often 
used in the houses of Europeans in the mofussil, for filling 
ice machines, and cases might therefore occur. I can find 
no record of any such cases having been submitted to the 
chemical examiner. 

The amount required for a fatal dose is not accurately 
known. The smallest dose on record, which has proved 
fatal, is quoted by Cbristison, via., sixty grains, and Taylor 
records the case of a child that was killed by a dose of twenty 
drops. Dljth says, that if it were asked in a court of latr 
what dose of concentrated sulphuric acid would be danger¬ 
ous, the proper answer would be: So small a quantity as 
from two to three drops of the strong undiluted acid might 
cause death, more especially if conveyed to the back of the 
throat; and adds, that it may be laid down, that all quantities, 
even the smallest, of the strong undiluted acid, come under 
the bead of hurtful, noxious and injurious. Sulphuric acid is Symptomf. 
sometimes used criminally to cause disfiguring burns on 
the face. Its external effects are not widely different from 
those attending scalds, or burns from hot neutral fluids.' 

There is a destruction of tissue, not necessarily deep, for 
the acid is immediately wiped off; but if any should reach 
the eye, inflammation, so acute as to lead to blindness, is the 
probable conseqnenoe. The skin is coloured at flrst white. 
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at a later period brown, and part of it maj be, as it were, dis* 
solved. The internal effects are immediate and aonte. The 
pain, however, is not constant, since in a few recorded oases, 
no complaint of pain has been made; but these are quite 
exceptional, and, as a rnle, there will be immediate and great 
suffering. The tongue swells, the throat is also swollen and 
inflamed, swallowing of saliva even may be impossible. If 
the acid has been in contact with the epiglottis and vocal 
apparatus, there may be spasmodic croup, and even fatal 
spasm of the glottis (Blyth). 

The corrosive action extends right down to the stomach. 
Thera is extensive vomiting, and; the whole of the lining 
membrane of the gullet may bo thrown up. Death may 
take place within from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, but 
when large doses have been taken on an empty Btoraach, the 
latter may be absolutely dissolved, the same symptoms, as of 
perforation of the stomach, may set in, and the death may be 
very sndden. 

The treatment to be of any good should be immediate: 
finely-divided chalk magnesia, or sodic carbonate, may bo 
used, dissolved in water. Wall plaster will often be the 
first thing to come to hand, and, under any circumstances, 
enormous doses of water should be given, so as to dilute 
the acid. The stomach pump should not be used. In the 
case quoted by Dr. Chevers, nourishment was given entirely 
by nutritive euemata for six weeks, with success. 

Hydrochlorie acid .—I can find no recorded cases of poison¬ 
ing by this acid in this country. Its effects are similar to 
those of Bulphurio acid, except that it produces white stains 
upon the skin. 

Nitric acid. —Dr. Bogers speaks of two cases having oc¬ 
curred, during 1883, of nitric acid having been found mixed 
with coffee. 

Chevers appears to have met with no oases of poisoning 
with nitric acid, and such cases are probably very rare in 
this country. The smallest fatal dose on record is two 
drachms, which killed a child of thirteen (Blyth). The 
vapour, if inhaled in large quantities, proves fatal, and cases 
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have occurred, in which a vessel, containing the acid, has 
broken, and death has been cansed by the fames having been 
suddenly inhaled. The symptoms are almost exactly the 
same as those of snlphurio acid. 

ilmmoma.—Cases of poisoning, by ammonia, are also very Ammonia, 
rare in this country, and would probably only occur from 
accident. The fames of ammonia are as dangerous to life 
as those of nitric acid. Ammonia is largely need in the 
Carre ice machines (boiling process), and accidents are liable 
to happen. An accident very nearly happened to the author, 
whilst looking after a machine reported to be out of order. 

There was a slight escape, and, whilst investigating the 
cause, the machine snddeuly burst. It was luckily in the 
open air, and we were all on the windward side, but the 
vapour shot out in a fountain about fifteen feet high, causing 
an intense pnngently suffocating smell. Had it occurred in a 
confined room, some serious injury might have been caused. 

Falok, quoted by Blyth, has found, throughout literature, 
notices of only thirty cases of poisoning by ammonia. In 
two oases it was used with a homicidal purpose, in eight 
with suicidal intent, and in the remainder the cases were acci¬ 
dental. 

Symptoms are a sense of constriction in the epigastrium. Symptoms, 
burning in the throat and giddiness; vomiting; pulse, small 
and frequent ; face, pale; the mouth and throat, strongly 
reddened with increased secretion and feeling of suffocation. 

In strong doses of from five to thirty grammes, death may 
ensue as quickly as from Prussic acid. A case is recorded 
of a man, who, having been bitten by a mad dog, took a 
mouthful of spirits of ammonia, and died in four minutes. 

Antidote.—Ti there is no yomiting, it should be produced Antidote, 
by ^giving plenty of lukewarm water, after which give 
diluted vinegar, or the juices of lemons, limes or oranges; 
olive oil, the white of eggs, barley water, arrowroot, and 
always plenty of water. If there is oedema of the glottis, 
tracheotomy should be performed to prevent suffocation. 

In poisoning by ammonia, with croupous respiration, keep 
the room warm, and fill it with steam by means of a bron- 
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oliitis kettle. Believe paia by small doses of opium inject* 
ed sub'Cataneously (Blyth). 

Caustic potash and soda, neutral sodium, potassium and 
ammonium salts, are so rarely used in cases of criminal- 
poisoning in this country, that they scarcely come within the 
scope of this book. 

Volatile acids, and those capable of being distilled from 
neutral or acid liquids ,— Under this bead comes petroleum, 
with all its various products, such as cymogene, gasolene, 
benzene, benzoline and naptha. I am not aware that as 
yet any cases of poisoning have occurred from any of these 
liquids, and 1 shall not therefore further notice them, except 
to state that, should such cases occur, they will probably be 
accidental or suicidal, and the antidote which should be used, 
is the stomach pump and emetics ; a sub'Cntaneous dose of 
atropine and alternate douches of hot and cold water to the 
chest, if necessary. The heart to be maintained by mild 

iaterrupted shocks of the battery (Blyth). 

Camphor,-—‘Gasea of poisoning, by camphor, are rare both 
in Europe and in this country, but Chevers records two cases. 
In one case, which proved fatal, the camphor was found 
administered in sweetmeats, and the man died two days 
afterwards. A lump of camphor was found in the stomach. 
The other case is of a boy, who took a pice-worth of cam¬ 
phor as a cure for dyspepsia and flatulency. The symptoms 
were, giddiness and a burning sensation all over the body^ 
especially in the eyes. He then fell into a profound sleep, 
and remembered nothing more, but the man who brought 
him to the hospital, said, that he could not open his mouth, 
and had severe twitohings in the eyes and the muscles of 
the arms. On admission he was quite sensible, but com¬ 
plained of giddiness and great lassitude. Temperature 
pormal, pulse 76, and respiration tranquil; pupils slightly 
dilated and responding to h'ght. Upon the action of an 
emetic, the vomited matter did not smell of camphor, bat 
during the day his bi’eath did. There were subsequently 
headache, drowsiness, and some difficulty in micturition and 
pain in the loins. He was discharged well the next day.^' 
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Blyih. desoribes tbe symptoms thas: It acts energetically Symptoms, 
on tbe brain and nervoas system, especially it it is given 
in strong alcoholic solution. From seven to forty drops 
of Bubini's bomoeopathio camphor, taken for colds, sore-, 
throats, &c., have produced coma, foaming at tho mouth,, 
convulsions and partial paralysis. The smallest dose known., 
to have produced violent symptoms in an adult, is. twenty, 
grains; the largest dose known to have been recovered, 
from, is 160 grains. 

The bodies of animals and persons dying from poisoning 
by camphor, smell strongly of the substance. The mucous 
membrane of the stomach has been found inflamed, but 
there seems to be no characteristic lesion. 

AntiAote.—T\i6 stomach pump or emetics, hypodermic Antidote, 
injections of brandy, inhalations of ether, the alternate 
hot and cold douche, warmth to the extremities by hot 
blankets, &o., (Blyth). 

Alcohol, as a criminal means of poisoning, calls for noAloohol. 
comment, and the discussion of such cases may be left to 
the medical authorities. 

Ether, chloroform and chloral also occur most rarely in Ether, oUoro- 
oriminal practice. When death happens, it is generally ral.™*'”^*'**^**' 
whilst the patient is undergoing an operation. Cases of 
ohloral'poisoning are frequent in Burope from over-doses, 
by those who habitually take it; but oases of this kind are 
rare in this country. 

Carbolic a(»d.->-AUhoBgh poisoning by this acid is exceed- Carbolic acid, 
ingly common in England, owing to its rapidly increasing 
use, oases ai-e rare in this country. Blyth says, that of all 
powerful poisons, it is the most accessible, and the most 
recklessly distributed. The acid was only discovered in 
1834, and: was first used by Dr. Lister about 1863. It only 
became generally known much later, but at present it occu¬ 
pies the siztii place in fatality in aJl poisons in England. 

Since 1868, Falck has collected no less than eighty-seven 
oases of poisoning from carbolic acid; in eighty-five oC 
which, tbe poisoning was by the liquid acid. Seven of 
these cases were suicidal, and of these, five died; thirty- 
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niDO were poisoned throngli tlie medicinal nse of carbolic 
acid; twenty-soven by the antiseptic treatment of wounds 
by carbolic acid*dressings, and of these, eight terminat¬ 
ed fatally; in eight cases symptoms of poisoning followed 
the rubbing or painting of the acid on the skin for the 
cnre of scabies, favus or psoriasis, and six of these patients 
died. In four cases, carbolic acid enemata, administered 
for the purpose of dislodging ascarides, gave rise to 
symptoms of poisoning, and in one case death followed. 
I can find no recorded case of homicidal poisoning with 
carbolic acid, though when we find that no less than ten 
persons took carbolic acid in mistake for various alcoholic 
drinks, such as schnapps, brandy, rum, or beer,-—nine of 
whom died, and that seventeen others took the acid simply 
by mistake, of whom thirteen died,—it seems strange, that 
as yet the poison has found no place in criminal cases.* 
Symptoma.—li swallowed in solution, or in the form of 
an undiluted liquid, the patient experiences a hot burning 
sensation, extending from the mouth to the stomach. This 
feeling is experienced during the act of swallowing, and the 
lining membrane of the mouth is whitened and hardened. 
Carbolic acid is rapidly absorbed, and in the course of a few 
minutes the system may be profoundly affected. In two 
instances, the rapidity of action was comparable to that of 
Prussic acid. Nervous symptoms are those most strikingly 
manifested, such as delirium, giddiness, and profound in¬ 
sensibility. Nausea and vomiting were present in not more 
than one-fifth of the observed oases. These symptoms 
may, however, be severe and nncontrollabla There is 
extreme feebleness of the pulse, and dry harsh skin, with 
lividity of the surface. The urine is often of an olive-green, 
or even black hue; but this symptom is more common in 
sub-acute, than in acute and rapidly fatal oases. Thai' 

* WbiUt this book hoi been p^ng throngb the preM, a oiTOnhbT wm wot to 
■11 dupenwriee nad hoii{dtala, uking whether anj ouee of poieouiog. In oarboUo 
■old, hod oocnrted dniingthe laet fire yeari. Anewere were reoeirM bom more 
than lilt; praotitionere, bat in only one case waa it stated, that nm^ona of 
poiMniog h^ ooonrred after a oarboUo aoid<dreseing to a wonnd. The oaM 
leooTend. It eaems prohable, that aooidental oasea may hare ooonrred, which 
bare not been deteotM, nnoe the only oaie mentionea appears to hare bean 
aotked by aooident. 
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pnpils are generally miaately contracted. Conralsione and 
trismus are not infrequently observed (Taylor). 

FcUal doae .—This is unknown. A few grains might prove Fatal <lo«e. 
fatal, and six or seven drops have produced serious results 
(Taylor). Falok, quoted by Blytfa, has put the minimum 
fatal dose for a man at 231*5 grains. The largest dose, from 
which a person appears to have recovered, is that given in 
a case recorded by Davidson, in which over 2,81U grains 
(150 grammes) had been taken. 

A case is recorded in the Lancet of May 19, 1883, in 
which a practitioner in Calcutta, injected into the bowels of 
a boy, aged five, an enema of diluted carbolic acid, which, 
according to his own statement, was one part in sixty, and 
the whole quantity represented 144 grains of the acid. The 
child became insensible a few minutes after the operation, 
and died within four hours. The body smelt strongly of 
carbolic acid. 

Antidote.-oStomach pump, or, if there is great destruction Antidote, 
of the mucous membrane, excite vomiting by injecting, sub¬ 
cutaneously, from five to six drops of the apomorphiue solu¬ 
tion; or give an emetic of zinc sulphate, ipecacuanha, or 
mustard. Wash out the stomach with a weak alkaline 
Bolutioa of soda; albumen may also be given, and such 
stimulants, as brandy and water, chloric ether, and aromatic 
spirits of ammonia. It is important to apply warmth to 
the extremities. Inject, sub-eutaneously, two to three drops 
of the atropine hypodermic solntion. 

Prussic acid (hydrocyanic acid).—This poison, though Frasgio acid, 
rare in this country, occupies the second place among poisons 
in order of frequency in England, and accounts for about 
forty deaths annually. Out of a thousand deaths from 
poisons of all kinds, 289 males and 67 females are likely to 
die from Prussic acid, or cyanide of potash (Blyth). 

. These poisons are rarely used for the purpose of murder, 
owing to the probability of detection from the rapid death 
and ibe certainly of detection. Out of 793 poisoning cases 
5f a eiimiaal character in France, only four were by the 
eyaiiidfiB. The leading English cases are those of John 
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Tamil (SIongH Case, 1850); Oeorge Ball (Lewis Case, 1860); 

CoMofTawell. and Peter Walker (Egglesham Case, 1857). The first of 
these cases was a most extraordinary one. The murderer 
had been as a young man convicted of forging a bill for 
£1,000, and had been sentenced to transportation for life. 
After a short time, owing to exemplary conduct, he obtained 
partial exemption from discipline, and became the principal 
druggist in Sydney. After many years ha went home with 
a fortune, and was highly respected as a religions and ohari* 
table man. The woman he killed, however, had been his 
mistress, and he killed her because she threatened to disclose 
their intimacy after his marriage. He visited the woman 
in disguise, and administered the Prussic acid in some porter. 
Death was almost instantaneous, but in the meantime the 
prisoner got out of the house and went off to London. The 
telegraph had, however, just been invented, and he was 
traced. He was convicted, and, before his execution, made 
a full confession to the chaplain. This statement, how* 
ever, the chaplain refused to give up—it was in writing,— 
on the ground that it had been made under the seal of con* 
fession (Trials for Murder hy Poisoning ; Lathom Browne). 

The only case of Prussic acid poisoning to be found in 
the records of the chemical examiner, Madras, daring the 
post few years, occurred at Punamali, in November 1884. 
A man was arrested for the supposed murder, but he was 
acquitted. The case was possibly suicidal. In this in* 
stance, a quantity of Prussic acid, equivalent to thirty-si^ 
minims of ordinary medicinal acid, was recovered from the 
stomach and contents, and other viscera forwarded for ex¬ 
amination. 

Fatal dose. Fatal doss.—Smallest recorded, twenty grains of Scheele’s 

add, fatal in twenty minutes. Largest dose with recovery, 
one drachm (sixty grains) of Scheele’a acid. Average 
fatal dose, 2 per cent, acid thirty minims (Ibid] C. 0. 
Stewart). 

Antidotes. Antidotes are generally useless, since death is so sadden, 
a large quantity killing in from two to five minutes, though 
insensibility may occur in a few seconds. A moderately 
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dilute eolation of potash, lime, or washing soda, along with a 
little ferrous sulphate, would render harmless so much of the 
poison as was still in the stomach unabsorbed. Ammonia 
and chlorine water hare also been used. 

There are no characteristic post mortem appearances, 
which, on the whole, resemble those of asph jzia. The odour, 
however, should be a guide—an odour of almonds,—and the 
organs should at once be shut up in stopipered bottles, and 
sent for analysis {Ibid). 

Detection is rarely possible after more than twenty-four 
hours, according to Allen; but Caspar detected eighteen 
millegrammes eight days after death; Sokolofi sixty days 
(in a hound); and Reichardt two mouths after death (Ibid). 
It is generally supposed that death from Prussic acid is 
instantaneous, but this belief is not supported by facts. Even 
in strong doses, at least ten seconds intervene between death. 
Blyth says, according to his own experiments, he has found 
that, in ten seconds, he could drink a liquid from a bottle, 
cork the bottle, get into bed, and arrange the bed clothes in 
a suitable manner; he conld also throw the bottle 'away, or 
out of the window. This is a point which might become of 
great importance in a trial for poisoning by Prussio acid, 
where death is supposed to occur so rapidly. Taylor records 
a case, in which a woman drank a fatal dose of essence of 
almonds (essence of almonds contain Prussic acid); she 
went to a well in the yard, drew water, and drank a consider¬ 
able quantity. She then ascended two flights of stairs, fell 
on her bed, and died in half an hour. 
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TKQBXABLS POISONS. 

OOTe^nieof, WiTH the esception of arsenic, the poisons most eener- 
and difflotatyof, . .... . , . ... 

deteotioii. ally in nse in this conntry are deriped from the vegetable 

kingdom, and there can be no doubt that there are a nom> 
ber of poisons used, vrith the properties of which we are 
oniy imperfectly acquainted, or of which we are entirely 
ignorant. Several of these poisons leave no trace whatso* 
ever. This is proved by the number of cases alluded to by 
the chemical examiner, in which no poison could be detect¬ 
ed, although there conld be no doubt that poison had been 
administered. For instance, in Yizagapatam, eleven persons 
were attacked with drowsiness and delirium, with dilated 
pupils and cedematons eyelids, shortly after eating some 
cakes.’l' Five of these persons died, bnt.no trace of poison 
conld be detected in the viscera. Generally speaking, it 
may be said, that, with the exception of arsenic, mineral 
poisons are rarely used in this conntry, probably owing to 
the facility of detection. Arsenic is probably so common, 
because its effects so strongly resemble those of cholera, and 
thera are good grounds for supposing that advantage is often 
taken of an epidemic of. cholera, to remove persons by means 
of arsenic-poisoning; Detection at such times is rendered 
more difidcult, owing to the haste with which the bodies of 
persons, who have died from cholera, are burnt, together 
with their clothing, &o., and the evacuations disposed of. 

As this portion of the work is not intended to be a treatise 
on poisons generally, only those will be alluded to which 
appear to be most commonly in use. • 

Aconite. Aconite.—-Thero were two cases of poisoning, by aconite, 

detected by the chemical examiner in 1883, against four in 


* tibemioal Examinee’s Report, 1883. 
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the previous year. In Bombay, daring the last two years, 
no oases of poisoning, from aconite, are reported. 

Aconite is probably the oldest known poison in India, Description, 
and its very name, Biah or Viah', is the original Sanscrit 
name for poison generally. Cherers gives a variety of names 
by which it is known, such as Bish, Bikh, Meetha Theelia, 

Meether Zaher, Ati Snigia Bish, Saigia Jar, Snigia Khar, 
Beechnak, Batsnab-bide (Bengalee),..Mahoor (Hindi), Ati- 
vassa (Telugn), Nabi (Tamil). It is, however, very probable 
that many of these names refer to different species of the 
same plant. Aconite is also often used in conjunction with 
datnra. The European plant is known as Aconitum Na- 
pellus, or Monkshood; it belongs to the Natural Order Ba* 
mnncnlaceae, or Crowfoots. It is also known as Wolfsbane, 
or Blue rocket. The Indian species is known as the Acotti- 
turn ferox; and possesses far more poisonous properties 
than the European plant. Ony says that there is reason 
to believe that aeonitia, the active principle of the plant, 
is the most deadly poison in existence. In the "Trials 
for Murder by Poisoning,” Mr. Stewart says, *' that pure aCo- 
nitia is perhaps the most deadly poison with which we are 
at present acquainted, and all the preparations of aconite are 
excessively dangerous.” The use of this poison has been 
prevalent from the very earliest ages, not only for internal 
administration, but also as a poison for arrows, &o. 

Its use appears now to be on the decrease, perhaps OiffiouUy of 
because the poison can now be more easily detected than**® “ 
formerly. Very great care, however, must be taken that 
the alkaloid discovered is not confounded with cadaveric 
alkaloids. This was made a great point in the defence 
of Dr. Lamson, which is the most recent case of aconite¬ 
poisoning. Mr. Montagu Williams, in his speech for the- 
defence, laid great stress on the admitted inability of 
the scientific witnesses to rely on any other test than 
that of'taste. " Scientifically,” he said, " it was a leap in 
the dark, and they had to traverse a region of science up 
to the present moment unexplored. Who knows about 
aconite ? and echo answers, who ? What was it ? The root 
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of monksliood. Aconite was one form, and aconitia was the 
active principle of that form; and up to the present moment, 
with the exception of one reported case, there was not a 
single authority on the subject.’* In Dr. Lamson’s case, the 
medical witnesses could only say that they thought death 
had been caused by a vegetable alkaloid, and considered 
that. it must be aconite. Their opinion, however, was 
formed, not from personal experience of aconite^poisonings,^ 
but from what they had read of the poison, and the symp¬ 
toms exhibited by the deceased. From the contents of the 
stomach a vegetable alkaloid was extracted, and this extract 
gave the taste of aconite, which. Dr. Stephenson said, was 
different from some eighty alkaloids which he had tasted; 
the same extract, injected into the back of a mouse, killed 
the animal in twenty-two minutes. Therefore Dr. Stephen¬ 
son said, judging from the symptoms, the taste, and the effect 
upon the mouse, that he considered the alkaloid must have 
been aconite. So deadly is this poison, that one-thirteenth 
grain of aconitia is a fatal dose, and enough of alkaloid was 
discovered in the stomach of the deceased to kill two persons. 
TTardoogaizabla It seems remarkable, that, about so deadly a poison, and 
pojsoBB. which has been so long in use, there should be no chemi¬ 

cal tests for its discovery, except as an alkaloid.* 

The plant. The plant itself is thus described by Guy. ''It is a 
beautiful plant, from two to six feet in height, with dark- 
green leaves, of very characteristic form, and a terminal 
spike of rich blue flowers. It grows in hilly ground, and is 
often cultivated as a garden flower. All parts of the plant 
are poisonous, but the root is the most active.” The root is 
a tuber, and has frequently been eaten in mistake for horse 
radish, but whereas horse radish is fibrous and stringy, when 
broken or divided, the aconite root is friable and succulent. 

* Unidentified organic poisons were detected in eight oases, and, as desired, 
the more important details of each of these cases wfllbe given. Bat before ad- 
veriang to each case in tom, it seems advisable to note that the evidence of the 
presence of an onideniaflable organic poison is necessarily physiologioal. By 
chemical processes an unknown mison may be extracted in a comparatively pare 
condition from a large balk of ormnic matters, and its detection therefore 
greatly aided, bat so long as the anbstanoe cannot be identified, its poisonoaa 
character cannot be established by chemical tests.—(Sgtroct from Dr, Boger^ 
Report for 1883.) 
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Chevers describes the root, which is used in this coantrj, as 
" being brittle, and breaking with a resinous fracture. It 
is readily reduced to a coarse powder, and in this state is des¬ 
titute of smell, slightly bitter to the taste, the tongue being 
benumbed wherever touched on. The roots are sold in every 
bazaar in India, and may be purchased in large quantities 
for about two rupees per pound.'** 

Bly th says: “ I have collected, from European medical liter¬ 
ature of the last ten years, eighty-seven cases of poisoning, 
by aconite, in some form or other. These comprise only two 
cases of murder, seven of suicide, and seventy-seven, which 
were more or less accidental." The symptoms are perhaps symptoms, 
best described by Ghevers (see Illlusti-ative Cases). A 
man, by accident, chewed an aconite root. Immediately 
after chewing it, he felt a sweetish taste, followed immedi¬ 
ately by tingling of the lips and tongue, numbness of the 
face, and severe vomiting. On admission to the hospital, 
he was extremely restless, tossing his limbs about in all 
directions, and changing his position. He complained of 
a burning sensation in his stomach, and a tingling and 
numbness in every part of the body, except in the legs. 

The tingling was especially marked in the face and tongue, 

BO much so, that he was constantly moving the latter to 
and fro, in order to scratch it against his teeth. Betoh- 
ing and vomiting occurred almost incessantly, and he 
constantly placed his hand over the cardiac region. His 
face was anxious, the eyes suffused, the lips pale and 
exsanguine, the eyelids swollen, moderately dilated, and 
insensible to the stimulus of light; the respiration was 
laboured, sixty-four to a minute; the pulse sixty-six, small 
and feeble. There was inability to walk from loss of mus¬ 
cular power, but the man was perfectly conscious. The 
atomaoh pump was used, and albumen and milk adminis¬ 
tered. Three and three-quarters of an hour after admission, 
the symptoms increased in severity. The tongue was red 
and swollen, the pulse intermittent, feeble and slower. The 


* Aflonitom betoropliylltun is non-poisonons. Tha root is different in eppesit. 
uoe from the poisonons yoriety, and is need as a tonio. 
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tingling ttud nntnbqeiBS had extended to the legs. Oa 
examining the condition of the external sensibilityj with a 
pair of scissors, it was found, that on fully separating the 
blades and arms, and bringing the points in contact with the 
skin OYer the arms and fore-arms, he felt them as one, al¬ 
though they were four inches apart. He began to improve 
about the ninth hour, and gradually recovered, although be 
suffered for one or two days from slight diarrhoea. 

Aconite is used medicinally for neuralgia, and in this 
country, by natives, for leprosy, fever, cholera and rheuma¬ 
tism. Amongst the hill tribes, especially in Burmah and 
Assam, it is used for poisoning the heads of arrows, and it is 
probably this same poison, which is used by the Andamanese 
for a similar purpose; so deadly is the poison, that the 
slightest scratch from a poisoned weapon, proves fatal. It 
is used by the Misbmee^ a tribe of Assam, and, it is said, that 
an elephant struck in the shoulder by a poisoned arrow dis¬ 
charged from a gun, dies in a few minutes; but if struck in 
the hind-quarters, he lives till next day. 

The only antidotes seem to be, the use of the stomach pump 
and emetics, and after the stomach has been emptied, give 
atropine, by hypodermic injection, or by mouth. Apply a 
mustard plaster to the pericardium, and aid vomiting by 
plenty of water, to which a little alcohol may be added. 

The Japanese are said to nse a species of aconite root, 
which they call Kusa-utii, and it seems certain that there are 
very many kinds of the plant, which vary in their poisonous 
characters. In conversation with the late Dr. Bogeri^ X 
was given to understand that he hud discovered a process, 
by which the detection of aconite could be greatly facilitated, 
if not made certain, and he promised that the papmr he 
would give me on the subject, would throw considerable 
new light upon this important point. If, however, that is 
the case, any discovery he made has died with him, for he 
has left no notes on the subject. Blyth says: '*Iq our 
present state of knowledge, the identification of the active 
principle of the aconites must rest entirely upon physiolgical 
evidence, for though the Bubstauce may W and 
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identified as an alkaloid, yet tbe chemical tests (such as, 
-that it ett-ikes a red colonr with sugar and sulpharic acid, 
and a violet when stiri'ed up with some drops of syrupy 
phosphoric acid, and heated for fifteen minutes on the water- 
bath) are not to be relied upon.” Munro killed a sparrow 
with one grain in less than an hour, but the extract, although 
when mixed with some crumbs of bread, killed a tomtit in 
two or three hours, did not respond either to the taste or to 
any chemical test {Ibid). 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CASES. 

(Part IV, Chapter V.) 

■ ■■■■ » - 

LXXXIV.--J?r. Lamsm’s Case. 

Dr. Lamson was charged with the murder of his brother- 
in-law, Percy Malcolm John, in 1882. Deceased was a 
weakly lad, of about eighteen, and was a cripple from spinal 
disease, being paralysed in his lower limbs. By his death, 
Lamson’s wife would have inherited the sum of £1,500. In 
November 1880, Lamson purchased two grains of aconitia, 
and a few days afterwards went to the school, where the lad 
was placed, had an interview with his brother-in-law, and, 
in the presence of the head-master, gave the boy a capsule, 
which he filled then and there with some white powder, pre¬ 
sumed to be sugar. Lamson only stayed altogether twenty 
minutes in the house, and directly after he saw the boy swal¬ 
low the capsule, he left. Within fifteen minutes the boy 
became unwell, saying that he felt as if he bad an attack of 
heart-bum, and then that he felt the same as when his 
brother-in-law had, on a former occasion, given him a quinine 
pill. Violent vomiting soon set in, and he complained of 
pains in his stomach, a sense of constriction in the throat, 
and of being unable to swallow. He was very restless, so 
much so, that he had to be restrained by force from injuring 
himselL There was delirium a few minutes before death, 
which took place about three hours and three-quarters after 
swallowing the fatal dose. The post mortem appearances 
essentially consisted of redness of the greater curvature of 
the stomach, and the posterior portion of the same organ. 
In one part there was a little pit, as if a blister had broken; 
the rest of the viscera were congested, and the brain was also 
slightly congested. Drs. Stephenson and Duprb condnoted 
the chemical examination. The process need not be here 
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described, bat the result was, an extract from the 7omit, the 
stomach, liver, spleen and urine, of an alkaloid, which, on 
being tasted, caused numbness to the tongue, and which, on 
being injected into the skin of a mouse, caused death in 
two minutes. This alkaloid was held to be aconitine. Lam- 
son came over from France, and gave himself np for trial. 
In his defence, it was urged, that there was not sufficient 
evidence to prove that the alkaloid was aconitine, and that 
it might have been cadaveric; that the experiment on a 
mouse was not sufficient, since mice are so timid, that they 
sometimes die from an injection of pure water. He was 
convicted, and an attempt was afterwards made to get him 
off, on the ground of insanity. It was urged, that he had 
long been very eccentric, was in the habit of using enor¬ 
mous doses of morphia and opium as hypodermic injections, 
and had for a long time had a morbid habit of prescribing 
dangerously large doses of aconite for almost every disease. 
The Home Secretary refused to interfere, and he was 
executed. 

LXXXV.—-(Quoted hy Chevers.) 

In 1834, seventy men, who had been drinking the intoxi¬ 
cating liquor, prepared from the mowah dower {Bassia lati- 
foUa), at a native spirit shop in Benares, were attacked 
with symptoms of poisoning. Forty-three were brought to 
hospital, and eighteen died outside. There was a sense of 
constriction and burning at the upper part of the oesophagus, 
twisting of the tongue, in some instances protrusion; cramps 
in the legs and arms; pulse small and weak, and in npne 
exceeding sixty-five; in some it was imperceptible. The treat¬ 
ment was, removing the poison from the stomach, and admin¬ 
istering ammonia. All wUb were treated recovered by next 
day. One of the servants of the shop, who had disappeared, 
Bubsequently confessed that he had put singhera into the 
pots in which the mowah flower had been steeped. 
LXXXVI.--(I?ifto<) 

lu 1854, one Anund Chunder Roy, having incurred the 
censure of his family, by his dissipated and extravagant life, 
conceived the idea of murdering them all. For this purpose 
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he purchased about an ounce o{ the aconite root. He was 
seen ponnding some of the root on a brick, and was proved 
to hare deposited the powder in a utensil, containing a 
vegetable broth, at his brother’s house. The brother and 
three women partook of the broth. The man ate first, and 
probably got the largest share of the broth and the poison. 
He was taken ill almost immediately, complaining of a burn* 
ing sensation in his throat and stomach, vomited once, and 
died during the night. The three women were seized with 
the same symptoms, and soon fell into a state of insensibility, 
but recovered. The prisoner at first ascribed these events 
to cholera. A boy, son of deceased, swore that he had seen 
the prisoner pnt something in the cooking vessel. The civil 
surgeon examined the body, and deposed that " he was nu> 
able to acconnt for the death on any supposition other than 
that the deceased had swallowed some vegetable poison, as, 
for instance, aconite.” The prisoner was sentenced to death. 

Several other instances could be given, but the foregoing 
seem sufficiently to illnstrate the action of the poison, and 
the difficulty of its detection. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

VKOKTABLB POISONS—STRYCHNIA. 

■ . . »- 

Strychnia is ascertained to be tlie active poisonous prin- Desciiption. 
ciple of five plants, all natives of hot climates : the Stryeh- 
noa mix vomica; S. Ignalia; S. tient4; 8. toxifera, mid 
8. Coluhrina. The former is the species found in India, 
where it grows as a tree, and is known as Yetti inarum 
(Tamil), Musadi chettii (Telngu), Koochila (Hindustanee 
and Bengalee), and Yeeshamoostie and Knlaka (Sanscrit). 

The first is easily obtainable in almost every bazaar. The 
poisonous properties are contained in the seed, and also in 
the bark. The seeds, three to five in number, are enclosed 
in a fruit, resembling in appearance a small orange, bat very 
variable in size. The seeds are disc-shaped, concavo-convex, 
abont an inch in diameter, and a quarter of an inch thick, 
and of ash grey colour; when out in two they show a cir¬ 
cular central cavity and a heart-shaped embryo. 

Strychnine is so powerfully bitter, that one part dissolved Chanuiterwtics. 
in 70,000 of water, is distinctly perceptible. It is said to 
be one of the easiest alkaloids to detect, and irjnfjvvc 
a grain is discoverable by the colour tests. Putrefaction 
does not change it, and it has been discovered in the tissues 
after eleven years, and yet thei'e are few analysts who have 
not, on some occasion, failed to find it. Dr. Taylor failed 
to find it in the body of an animal which had been killed by 
administering five grains, hypodermically. A very small 
quantity, about one grain, is sufficient to destroy life. The 
reason why failure so often occurs in the detection of the 
alkaloid, is, that even of the one grain sufficient to kill, only 
a very small portion is absorbed ; the rest is eliminated by 
vomiting (when it occnrs), and by the uriue and fscces; the 
absorbed portion is diffused with great rapidity through a 
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dc-large mass of blood and tissue; the result is, that we are- 
looking for one part of the poison in about a million times its 
weight (Stewart’s Trials for Murder by Poisoning). In the 
celebrated Palmer case. Dr. Tajlor was unable to find any 
trace of strychnine in the stomach and viscera, and yet 
Palmer was convicted of having caused Cook’s death, by 
administering strychnine. This failure of detection was 
made a strong point in the defence, and Dr. Herepath, an¬ 
other celebrated analysist, swore that if there was 
part of a grain in the body, it should have been detected. If 
even so small a quantity were there, this no doubt is true; 
but if the poison has been absorbed, or has been passed out 
by the evacuations, it is no longer there, although death may 
have been caused by it. There also seems reason to believe, 
that, in the act of absorption, the alkaloid itself under¬ 
goes a change. Again, there may be no strychnia in the 
stomach, but it may be found in the rest of the organs, 
blood, muscles, &c., so that, if necessary, the whole of the 
body should be tested, which, in this conhtiy, is practically 
impossible. Strychnine is used principally as a vermin- 
killer in the preparations known as Battle’s, Butler’s, Gib¬ 
son’s, Miller’s Bat-powder, Marsden’s and Barter’s vermin- 
killer. Stewart says, that in Keating’s Insect-powder, he 
has found neither strychnine nor arsenic. It is also used in 
the British and Continental pharmacopoeia. 

In Madras and Bombay it accounts for the following 
deaths during 1882 and 1883 (as far as cases have come 
before the chemical examiners): Madras, 6; Bombay, 5. 
In England, during the five years, 1875—80, out of 1,581 
total deaths from poison, strychnine and nux vomica 
account for seventy-nine, or an avei'age of nearly sixteen 
a year. This is about five times as much as the propor¬ 
tion of deaths, from this poison, to the population in this 
Presidency (Madras). As regards the fatal dose, there 
appears to be a vai'iety of opinions: Blyth estimates it 
at i^ths of a grain; Taylor at from ‘5 to 2 grains, and Guy 
puts the minmum at '25 grains. Large doses of strych¬ 
nine may be recovered from, if the medietd treatment is 
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prompt. In a case related by Sobwanenstein, a snicidal 
chemist took from 7*4 to 9‘25 grains of strychnine nitrate, 
and half an hour afterwards 9'25 grains of morphine acetate. 

Two and a half hoars afterwards convulsions set in, and 
when the physician, who had been called, came, he was in 
general tetanus. The treatment consisted of emetics, and 
afterwards tannin and codeine; on the third day recovery 
was complete. 

The following are the symptoms, as described by Blyth : Symptoms. 
The commencement of the symptoms may be extremely 
rapid, the rapidity being mainly dependent on the form of 
the poison, and the manner of application. When nux 
vomica has been taken, or strychnine given in the form of a 
pill, the symptoms generally commence in about half an 
hour. At first there is, in a few cases, a feeling of uneasiness 
and heightened sensibility to external stimuli, a strange 
feeling in the muscles of the jaw, and a catching of the 
respiration; but generally the onset of the symptoms is as 
sudden as epilepsy, and previous to their appearance the 
person may be pursuing his ordinary vocation, when, with* 
out preliminary warning, there is a shuddering of the whole 
frame, and a convulsive seizure. The convulsions take the 
form of violent general tetanus; the limbs are stretched out 

involantarily, the bands are clenched, the soles of the feet 

incurved, and in the height of the paroxysm, the back may 
be arched and rigid as a board, the sufferer resting on the 
head and heels, and the abdomen tense. In the grasp of 
the thoracic muscles, the walls of the cheat are set immovable, 
and, from the impending suffocation, the face becomes con¬ 
gested, the eyes prominent and staring. The muscles of the 
lower jaw—in the disease tetanus, the first to he affected— 
in strychnos tetanus, as a rule, the last; a distinction, if it 
were more constant, of great value. The convulsions and 
remisaiona recur until death or recovery, and, as a rule, within 
two hours from the commencement of the symptoms, the 
case, in some way or other, terminates. In a few cases the 
third spasm has passed into death, in others there have been 
a great number. The duration of a spasm is also very dif- 
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ferent, and varies from thirty seconds to live, or even eight 
minutes; the interval between lasting from forty-five seconds 
to one, or even one and a half hoars. 

Post mortem appearances. —In deaths from strychnine- 
poisoning, there are very few characteristic post mortem ap¬ 
pearances. Stiffness of the body is the chief characteristic, 
but this is very variable. In some cases the rigor mortis lasts 
no longer than in ordinary deaths, but sometimes, as in the 
Palmer case, the body remains stiff for two months after 
death. Where convulsions have been violent, Blyth says 
that he has found “considerable hsamorrhage in the trachea.” 
Death may occur fi'om asphyxia, in which case, the ordinary 
signs of asphyxia will be found in the lungs, &o. The heart 
generally has its right side gorged with bood, but in a few 
cases, it is empty and contracted. 

Treatment should be immediate, and the first thing to be 
done, is to remove the poison by emetics, or the stomach 
pnmp. Chloral should be given in order to lessen the con¬ 
vulsions, or chloroform, oi', if neither is at hand, full doses of 
the nearest narcotic available. If the convulsions threaten to 
produce suffocation, tracheotomy may have to be performed, 
in order to produce artificial respiration. 

In this country nnx vomica is often eaten, instead of 
opium, or bhang, and Ghevers cites rather an important case 
of a person who was a great sufferer from rheumatism, and 
who took every day enough of nux vomica in water to make 
the body rigid. When the body became rigid, ho remained 
quite sensible, but lost all feeling of pain. Another case is 
recorded of a young man who died (in 1849) four days 
after admission to the jail. He had been in the habit of 
eating some sweetmeats, with which nux vomica was mixed, 
and, owing to the cessation of this food, a kind of epilepsy 
set in, from which he died. It appears that wrestlers are in 
the habit of taking a daily dose, in order to increase their 
strength, and in -the same way, as with opium, if this dose is 
suddenly stopped, morbid symptoms are likely to set in. 
In some parts of Bengal it is also nsnal to take nux vomica 
as an aphrodisiac. It is also alleged, that it is sometimes 
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mixed with arrack, in order to make the spirit more in* 
tozioating. 

In a trial for murder, by sti'yohuine, the question may be Stryohnoa iets- 
raised, whether the tetanus and convulsions were not caused tetanna. 
by disease, as in the case of Palmer, and it is therefore of the 
utmost inportance that the symptoms should be carefully 
observed, especially since it is possible, as in Palmer’s case, 
that no trace of the poison may be found in the body. The 
police and prosecuting vakeel should therefore be particular 
in eliciting all the symptoms, and the defence will be equally 
careful in endeavouring to ascertain whether these symp¬ 
toms could not have been caused by injury or disease. 

Brucia is another poisonous alkaloid found in the seed BruoU. 
and bark of the nux vomica and S. Ignatius' beau. It 
has exactly the same poisonous properties as strychnia, but 
in a less degree, variously estimated at a sixth or a twelfth. 
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LXXXVII .—{Quoted hy Ohevers.) 

In 1853, a man in Gornckpore drank off a bottle of common 
bazaar spirit. He at once remarked: Something is wrong, 
as this sharab is very bitter. Soon afterwards spasm came 
on, and frightful convulsions; there was perfect opisthotonos 
of the body. Intellect was entire throughout. On the 
abatement of the convulsions, coma (fainting) set in, and he 
died in three-qnarters of an hour. In the stomach a trace of 
strychnia was found, and it was discovered that the natives 
in the bazaar were in the habit of mixing the powdered 
bark of the nnx vomica when distilling the spirit. 

LXXXVIII.—(Ifeid.) 

During the autumn of 1840, a European sailor, who was 
being treated in the Calcutta hospital, was given some of the 
viscum monoicum or kuchla molung, (a powder made from a 
parasite, which grows on the nux vomica tree), in mistake 
for kubeb powder. He swallowed the contents of one of the 
packets, mixed with a little water, and immediately fell back 
screaming, “ I am poisoned.” From that moment, until the 
time of his death, four hours afterwards, be never uttered 
another word; every attempt at speech being frustrated by 
the most violent fits of convulsions. The paroxysms recurred 
about two or three times every minute, aud each time lasted 
about ten or eighteen seconds, and during the time six bear* 
ers were unable to keep him in the bed. The stomaoh pump 
could not be used, as every touch on the body acceleMl^d the 
return of the convulsions, and put the patient to the most 
agonizing tortures. The sitting of a fiy on thd body had 
the same effect. An attempt was made to administer a'uo- 
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djnes, but with no effect, and he died at 1 V.U., after 
suffering the most excruciating pain for four hours. 
LXXXIX.—(IWd.) 

In the trial of Palmer there was a great enquiry for the 
case of a person who had died in the first spasm of the dis*- 
ease tetanus. No properly authenticated case was found, 
but Cherers gives one, which occurred in the experience of 
Dr. Webb, whilst in charge of La Martiuidre school: “ An 
apparently healthy boy, one of the pupils, was seated on the 
bed, having a small sore on his foot dressed by the native 
doctor. Having applied the dressing, the doctor was leav¬ 
ing, He walked straight to the door; but as he was passing 
out, he heard a noise from the bed. Turning, he saw the 
boy supported on his head and his heels, the body being 
arched up in opisthotonic spasm. He ,ran to the bed, the 
body sank, and death was immediate.” It is to be regretted 
that more information is not available regarding the nature 
of the sore, which led to this remarkable case, which seems 
to be unique of its kind. Could these symptoms have been 
produced by strychnine having been mixed in the dressing 
by mistake ? 

XO .—{Quoted by Blyth.) 

However striking and well-defined the picture of strychnine 
tetanus may be, mistakes in diagnosis are rather frequent, 
especially when a medical man is hastily summoned, has 
never seen a case of similar poisoning, and has no suspicion 
of the possible nature of the seizure. In a painful case iu 
which the author (Blyth) was engaged, a young woman 
either took, or was given, (for the mystery was never cleared 
up fully), a fatal dose of strychnine, and though the symp¬ 
toms were well marked, the medical attendant was so pos¬ 
sessed with the view, that the case was due to hysteria, 
that even after making the post mortem examination, and 
finding no adequate lesion, he theorized as to the possibility 
of yome fatal hysteric spasm of the glottis, while there was 
ample chemical evidence of strychnine, and a weighable 
quantity of the alkaloid was actually separated from the 
content^ of the stomach. 
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XCL—JZecovery from large doses. 

Taylor says: “ There are at least three instances on record, 
in which persons hare recovered after taking one grain. A 
case of recovery from two to three grains is recorded {Lancet, 
1861, II, p. 169). A girl recovered in six or seven hoars from 
a dose of four grains of strychnine {Ihid, 1868,1, p. 184). 
There is one instance reported, in which a person is said to 
have recovered from a dose of seven grains of strychnine 
{Med, Oae., Vol. 41, p. 806)." In this case, however, the poison 
was probably mixed with some other substance, and if, as in 
the case given in the text, it had been mixed with a narcotic 
(the case of the Suicidal Chemist), the one poison possibly 
counteracted the effects of the other. 



CHAPTER VII. 


TBOBTABM POIBONB—DATOEA. 

Atbopinb, op daturine^ is the alkaloid which is found 
equally in all parts of the plant Atropa belladonna, or deadly 
night-shade, and in all species of datura. The species 
most common in India, and especially in this Presidency, 
is the datura alba, or white datura, which is to be found 
growing on manure heaps near every village. A purple- 
coloured variety is also eommon, and a yellow species 
(D. atrox) is found on the Western coast. The leaves, 
stalk, ripe fruit, seed, unripe fruit, and root, all contain the 
poison. The datura seed, which appears to be chiefly used, 
is not unlike the capsicum seed, for which it has often been 
taken by mistake. 

Belladonna and stramonium are both used medicinally in 
liniments and tinctures, and the preparations contain a cer¬ 
tain quantity of atropine. 

As a poison, datura has been used in India from the very History of, in 
earliest times. Formerly its use was very wide-spread, bnt*“^“' 
of late years the reported cases, that is those which come 
before the chemical examiners, show a considerable falling 
ofi. In Madras, in 1882-83, in only one case was datura 
detected in viscera. In 1883 there were two cases only, 
neither of which were fatal. In one case seven persona 
were affected, and in the other, two. In Bombay four cases Statistici. 
occurred during 1882-83, and five during 1883. In the last- 


mention^cases twenty-eight persons were affected, but only 
fqgr die^. All these cases appear to have been connected 


•with robberies. 


The English death statistics for five years ending 1880, 
record thirty-seven deaths (twenty-three males and fourteen 
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females) from atropine, of which eight were snioidal, and 
the rest accidental; the accidents were chiefly from mistakes 
in pharmacy. 

Dr. Chevers has given a very fall and exhaustive history 
of datura-poisoning in this country, and, for the purposes 
of this book, it does not seem necessary to do more than 
allude to it. Not only is the poison used by the criminal 
classes for the purposes of intoxicating their victims before 
robbing them, but it has frequently been used for purposes 
of domestic revenge. This poison probably formed the 
ingredients of the celebrated Poust, which was frequently 
administered to royal princes, who, by rebellion or relation¬ 
ship, had rendered themselves obnoxious to the throne. 
Chevers says, that “ there appears to be no drug known in 
the present day, which represents, in its effects, so close 
an approach to the system of slow poisoning, believed 
by many to have been practised in the middle ages, as 
does the datura.” 

It is impossible to state, with accuracy, the exact quantity 
which may cause death. One-eighth grain of atropine has 
been known to produce poisonous symptoms, and two grains 
death. Blyth says, that probably one grain would, if un¬ 
checked by remedies, act fatally, but very large doses have 
been recovered from when treatment has been prompt. In 
this country, the preparation generally used is the braised 
seeds, or a decoction of the seeds or leaves. 

The symptoms are thus described by Blyth: When the 
seeds, or fruit of atropine holding plants, are eaten, 
there is a very appreciable period before the symptoms 
commence, and, as in the case of opium-poisoning, no 
very definite rule can be laid down, but usually the 
effects are experienced within half an hour. The first 
sensation is dryness of the mouth and throat; this con¬ 
tinues increasing, and may rise to such a degree, that the 
swallowing of liquids is an impossibility. There is also a 
spasmodic contraction of the muscles of the throat. The 
mncous membrane is reddened, and the voice hoarse. The 
inability to swallow, and the changed voice, bear some re- 
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semblance to hydropbobia—a resemblance heightened by an 
inclination to bite, which seems to have been occasionally 
observed; the pnpils are early dilated, and the dilatation 
may be marked and extreme; the vision is deranged, let¬ 
ters and figures appear doable; the eye-balls are occasion¬ 
ally remarkably prominent, and generally congested ; the 
skin is dry, even very small quantities of atropine arresting 
the cntaneons secretion. With the dryness of the skin, 
in a very large percentage of cases, a scarlet rash occurs over 
most of the body. The temperature of the body in large 
doses is raised, in small ones somewhat lowered. The 
pulse is increased, being always over 100, and mostly from 
115 to 120 , or even 150 , in the minnte. The breathing is 
at first slower, and then very rapid. Vomiting is not com¬ 
mon. The nervous system is profoundly affected; in one 
cose there were clonic spasms; in another, snoh mnscnlar 
rigidity, that the patient could with difficulty be placed on 
a chair. The lower extremities are often partly paralysed, 
there is a want of co-ordination, the person reels like a 
drunken man, or there may be general jactitation. The 
disturbance of the brain function is very marked; in about 
4 per cent, only of the recorded cases has there been no 
delirium, or very little. In the majority, delirium is present. 

In adults this generally takes a garrulous pleasing form, 
but every variety has been witnessed. Dr. H. Girand de¬ 
scribes the delirium thus; “ He either vociferates loudly, or is 
garrulous, and talks incoherently; sometimes he is mirth¬ 
ful, and laughs wildly, or is sad and moans as if in great dis¬ 
tress ; generally he is observed to be very timid, and when 
most troublesome and unruly, can always be cowed by an 
angry word, frequently putting up his hands in a supplicat¬ 
ing posture. When approached, he suddenly shrinks back 
as if apprehensive of being struck, and frequently he 
moves.abont as if to avoid spectra. But the most invariable 
accompaniment of the final stage of delirium, and frequently 
also that of sopor, is in the incessant picking at real or 
imaginary objects. At one time the patient seizes hold 
of parts of his clothes, or bedding, pulls at his fingers and 
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toes, takes ap dirt and stones froili the ground, or snatches 
at imaginary objects in the air, on his body, or anything 
near him. Very frequently he amuses himself by drawing 
out imaginary threads from the ends of his fingers, and 
occasionally bis antics' are so varied and ridiculous, that 1 
have seen his near relatives, although apprehensive of danger, 
unable to restrain their laughter.'^ After this description of 
the symptoms, it is easy to understand in what horror the 
ancient Pomt was held, and why, when one of the young 
princes who had rebelled against Anrungzebe, when brought 
into the emperor’s presence, pleaded that he should rather 
be killed at once than made to drink Pomt. 

Chronic-poiaon. Chronic poison, by atropine, has been very common in 
India, and in those cases where the object was to bring on 
imbecility, continuous doses were administered, and the same 
has been attempted by servants against their masters in 
recent times (see Illustrative Cases). There are few charac¬ 
teristic post mortem appearances in cases of poisoning from 
atropine, save in the fact that the pupils remain dilated. 
The brain is usually hypersemio. The stomach and intes¬ 
tines may be somewhat irritated if the seeds, leaves, or other 
parts of the plant, have been eaten, but the irritation is not 
constant if the poisoning has been by pure atropine, and 
still less likely to be present if atropine has been adminis¬ 
tered sub-cutaneously. 

Treatment. Treatment.—’ihd great majority of oases recover under 

treatment. Emetics and stomach pump should be used, and 
in England the favorite treatment is by pilocarpine, a fifth 
of a gprain being injected from time to time. The traditional 
treatment in this country is by the application of cold 
water to the feet. Morphia may be cautiously used as an 
antidote. 

nen«i-al re. There can be no doubt that a great many oases still occur, 
*' in which datura is used upon travellers for purposes of rob¬ 
bery, though such cases are now of far less frequency 
than formerly. For some years after the suppression of 
thuggee, which crime was mainly carried out by means of 
strangulation, robbing, by means of administering drugs, for 
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some time considerably increased. It probably still prevails 
in the wilder and more inaccessible parts of the country, 
bat is on the decrease, owing to the opening out of coin- 
mnnications and the better organization of the police. Still 
it is only two or three months ago that there was a charge 
made, that such an offence had been committed on the rail¬ 
way between Madras and Bangalore, a complaint, by the 
way, which led to a charge against the police for torture, 
in order to extort evidence. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CASES. 

(Part IV, Chapter VII.) 

XCII.—-(Qttofed hy Chevers.) 

lu 1852, two men, Bhowany (tbe name is signifioaut as 
being that of the goddess of the thugs) and Bhola, his 
nephew, were tried at Meernt, on the accusation of a man, 
who deposed that, when on his way to Lucknow, he met 
Bhowany at Umballah, who said he would travel in company 
with him. On their way, Bhowany took him to a Bunneah’s 
shop, and purchased some attah and dhall. After cooking it, 
the complainant, at Bhowany’s request, went for some water; 
on his return, he ate the food and became insensible. Bbola, 
who had lately joined them, was present. Bhowany then 
placed the man in a hut, they robbed him, and pretended 
to the police that their party consisted only of two. The 
police found the complainant insensible, and concealed in a 
comer of the hut. A bag of datura seed was found on 
Bhowany, and some concrete juice of the Cannabis Indica. 
Tlie prisoners mutually accused each other. Sentence, four* 
teen years* imprisonment, 

XOIII.—(IWd.) 

A prostitute, named Durbarun, who gained her livelihood 
by singing, was proceeding from Meernt to Allyghur, aocom* 
panied by her mother and six other persons. They were 
met on the way by one Koda Buksh, who appears to have had 
some acquaintance with the party at Meernt. He said 
that he was in want of service, and was engaged by the 
woman as cook to the party. On arriving at Goel, they put 
up in a serai, and the prisoner was given food to cook. This 
.was eaten about nine in the evening. At midnight, the 
ohowkedar of the serai observed some of the par^ rpUing 
about the ground; he went up, and found them all, more or 
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less affected by some intoxicating drug. The prisoner lay 
among them, feigning sleep, and some jewels, belonging to 
the prostitute, were found on his person. Four of the men 
were sent to the dispensaiy and recovered iu three days.. 
The others, who had eaten less, recovered after an emetio 
had been given. The prisoner confessed having got some 
datura from a neighbonring garden. Sentence, fourteen 
years' imprisonment. 

XOIY.—{Ibid.) 

In 1868, the Police Gazette, N.-W. P., published the 
confession of one Ramadheen, not quite twenty-one years of 
age, who had adopted datura-poisoning as a profession. 
He spoke of his victims without the slightest remorse, and 
looked upon them as sliikar, or game. As far as he could 
remember, he had, during a year and a half, poisoned about 
twenty-seven persons, but as he spoke very vaguely of 
families and persons, not much reliance could be put upon 
his figures, more or less. 

Altogether there can be no doubt, that the tradition of 
datura-poisoning, for the purposes of robbery, is still strong¬ 
ly implanted in the criminal classes. With poisons of every 
kind so easily accessible, with so many opportunities in a 
country which, in parts, is thinly populated and elsewhere 
densely over-crowded, which is everywhere liable to sudden 
outbreaks of violent epidemics, and in which, except in a 
few ceutreS} there is no skilled medical attendance, it seems 
by no means improbable that a large number of deaths are 
annually ascribed to fevers, snake-bites, and accidents, 
which, in reality, are due to homicides by poison, 

XOV.—(Case by Hr. H. B. Smith.) 

■ This is a very peculiar case of a European gentleman 
residing at Mussoorie, who, iu 1868, appears to have been 
poisoned by repeated doses of datura. For several days 
he was. in a semi-intoxicated state, apparently quite out of 
his mind. The symptoms were all of datura-poisoning, 
though not at first i-ecoguized as such. He afterwards re« 
oovere4 Iu this case the servants first expressed a sus¬ 
picion that their master had been poisoned, and it is not 
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explained who elionld have administered the poison, or for 
what reason. 

XOVl.—-Another case is recorded by Ghevers, in which, in 
.1865, a gentleman employed in the railway, a Mr. Uppham, 
says that he saw, from a distance of ten paces, his servant 
ponnding the datara fmit, which one of them had got from a 
tree close by his house, and squeezing the juice through a 
towel iuto bis stew. He called for the stew, as if to partake of 
it, but after a little while told his khitmutgar that he was not 
hungry, and to keep the stew on the table for breakfast next 
morning, resolving to make it over to the railway doctor next 
day. That night he wrote a letter to the doctor, to be des¬ 
patched the next day. Next morning, however, he called for 
chota haaree, partook of tea and hand-cakes, and then mount¬ 
ed his horse and rode to the doctor’s. He was obliged to halt 
at a bungalow on the line, as his head felt affected. Mr. 
Angier,the occupant of the bungalow, took him in and called 
another person, but neither could make out what was the 
matter with Mr. Uppham, for he reeled to and fro like a 
drunken man, and yet was not drunk. They called in the 
doctor, but he was at a loss to discover the cause of indis¬ 
position; the patient was talking incoherently, going reel¬ 
ing about the room, and every now and then squeezing and 
twitching his coat-tail, and looking about the room as if to 
illustrate his meaning still further. After recovering from 
the stupor, next day, Mr. Uppham left for home, and returned 
shortly after with a fruit from the same datura tree; the 
doctor then of course had no doubt on his mind that datura 
had been administered to Mr. Uppham. Before the magis¬ 
trate who committed the prisoners to the sessions, one con¬ 
fessed to having taken the fruit from the tree alluded to by 
Mr. Uppham, another confessed to its being pounded and 
made over to the khitmutgar-, but he said that he did not 
give it to his master, but used it himself for ear-ache. Ver¬ 
dict not recorded. 
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OPIUM AND OTHKB VBOBTABLK POISONS, 

Opium contains a greater number of basic substances than 
any other plant known. The list reaches at present to 
eighteen or nineteen nitrogenised bases, and almost each 
year there have been some additions. Some of these alkaloids 
exist in very small proportions, and have been little studied. 
Morphine and narcotine alone are the toxico>logically im> 
portaut ones (Blyth). 

Opium is a gummy mass, consisting of the juice of the 
incised: unripe fruit of the Papav&r somniferum, or poppy, 
hardened in the air. 

Medicinally, opinm is more largely nsed than any other Medicinal 
poison, and there is no object in enumerating all the different 
preparations in which it is employed. Most of these bear 
opinm in their titles, but some patent medicmea, such as 
" Nurse’s Drop,” “Dalby’s Carminative,” ” Chlorodyne,” 

** Atkinson’s Infant Preserver” and “ Boerhave’s Odontalgie 
Essence,” “Godfrey’s Cordial,*’ “Black Drop,” and “Ne¬ 
penthe,” contain the drug in large quantities without any 
such announcement. 

In England, during the five years, 1876-80, 393 males Statirties. 
and 250 females died from some form or other of opium- 
poisoning; two only out of the whole number were cases of 
murder, and in both the victims were infants. 22*4 per 
cent, of the female cases, and 30‘5 of the males, were sui¬ 
cidal. Daring the five years, opinm accounts for 40*7 per 
cent, of the total number of deaths from poisoning (1,581). 

This percentage is far larger than that of any other European 
country. A very large proportion of the deaths oootir 
amongst infants from the use of " Sootliing syrups,” “Infants’ 
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Uiual doie. 


Fatal doie. 


Bj^iaptomf. 


preservers/' &o. In India this kind of poisoning is also 
very freqnent, more from carelessness than intention, in 
order to send children to sleep. 

For adnlts, the usual dose of opium in the solid state is 
from oue*fonrth to one grain, and never exceeds three grains, 
except in the case of habitnal opinm-eaters; for children, 
rarely more than one drop. 

The smallest dose of solid opinm known to hare proved 
fatal to adnlts, was, according to Taylor, fonr grains of crnde 
opium, and the smallest dose, according to the same authority, 
was two drachms of the tincture. 

In Madras, daring 1883, four cases came before the che¬ 
mical examiner, in which opinm was discovered in viscera 
or evacnations, and in 1882-83, seven cases. In Bombay 
there were seventeen cases in 1883, of which twelve (adnlts) 
appear to have been accidental or suicide, and thi'ee cases 
of children, apparently from over-dose. In 1882-83 there 
were only two cases, of which one was fatal. One of these 
oases appears to have been homicidal. 

Blyth gives three forms of poisoning:— 

(1) The common form, as seen in about 99 per cent, of 
oases; (2) a very sudden form; (3) a very rare, entirely abnor¬ 
mal form, in which there is no coma, but convulsions. In the 
common form there are three stages: (1) excitement; (2) 
narcosis; (8) coma. The first stage occurs in about half an 
hour, and, daring its prevalence, the action on the system 
is like that of alcohol: the ideas flow most rapidly, and, 
instead of sleepiness, the reverse is the case. It, however, 
insensibly, and more or less rapidly, passes into the next 
stage of heaviness and stupor. Then follows the sleepy 
stage; pnlse and respiration is slower, often irritability of 
the skin and rash vomiting, if the poison has been swallow¬ 
ed, and constipation. In the last stage the patient sinks 
into complete insensibility. 

The sadden form is that in which the individual sinks 
into a deep sleep almost immediately, t.e., within five or ten 
minutes, and dies in a few hours. 

Examples of the xouvnlsive form are to be found only 
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among opiam>eater8j or persons under otherwise abnormal 
conditions. 

External applications to wounds, and liniments or poul* 
tices, have produced fatal effects. 

Antidotes. —^Besides stimulating emetics and the use of the 
stomach pomp, atropine may be used as a physiological 
antidote. It is best administered by hypodermic injection, 
and should be given in small quantities frequently repeated. 

There appear to be no characteristic appearances aitev Pott mortem 
death, save hyperaemia of the brain and blood vessels of the 
membranes, with generally serous effusion into the ventri* 
cles. The external surface is either livid or pale. "The 
lungs are commonly hypermmio, the bladder full of urine, 
still in not a few cases there is nothing abnormal, and in 
no single case could a pathologist, from the appearance of 
the organs only, declare the cause of death with confidence* 

(Blyth). 

Among other vegetable poisons which may be identified 
by chemical or by physiological tests, are the following:— 

Indian hemp (Cannabis Sativa, N. O. Urticaceas), which is 
much used as an intoxicating drug in some parts of India. 

It causes excitement, delirium, sometimes loss of voice, 
dilated pupils, and sleep. Fatal effects are rare. 

Plumbago (P. Bosea and Zeylanioa, N. O. Plumbaginess)^ 
and Oleander (Nerium odoram and Thevetia neriifolia, N. Ch 
Apocyness), both of which are irritant poisons. < 

Andrachne Oadishaw or Lebedieropsis Orbionlaris (Tam. 

Odwan, Naohutu), a euphorbiaceons shrub, which has recently 
been identified as the probable poison in some oases of irri¬ 
tant poisoning which occurred in the Madras Presidency. 

In some oases, however, it should be remembered, that a 
vegetable poison may be extracted from viscera or suspected 
substances, and its poisonous nature may be determined by . 
physiological methods, while its exact source cannot be 
identified by any known chemical tests. 
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AMIHAL POISONS. 

Thb following are the sabjects belonging to the animal 
kingdom, from which poisons are derived • 

(1) Amphibia, such as salamanders and toads. From 
the former, the poison called salamandrine, is obtained from 
the juice of the skin glands of the Salamandra maeulosa, and 
the water salamander (Triton criatatits)} when injected 
into rabbits, dogs and frogs, it produces paralysis, tetanus, 
and death. The secretion of the skins of toads produces 
an alkaloid named Phrynine, which is poisonous to all 
animals experimented on, except toads. Administered to 
frogs, it causes rapid paralysis of the heart, and the breath* 
iug soon afterwards ceases. The muscles become early 
rigid. 

(2) Scorpions. —The poison from these insects requires 
40 notice here, as it is not used for criminal purposes. 

(8) Poisonous fish. —^With reference to this subject, we 
«xhay allude to the recent scare in Madras and Pondicherry in 
1883, regarding the poisonous character of parasites in fish. 
The matter was made the subject of a very full enquiry by 
Dr. Fumell, the Sanitary Commissioner, the result being 
that the parasites were discovered to be harmless. Professor 
Cobbold, who was communicated with, wrote: "All your 
marine fishes have entozoa, but probably none of them are in¬ 
jurious to man.’* All these parasites are killed by cooking. 
Chevers speaks of a case reported to him from Pondicherry 
in 1861, in which a family of three were attacked with vertigo 
and very great feebleness in the limbs after having eaten of 
a curry made of the Qohus eriniger. Dr. Collas made some 
experiments with the fish, and found that it caused the death 
of several fowls, two only which had eaten the caudal por- 
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tionB of the fish, escaping with life. Dr. Collas also ascer¬ 
tained that native females, before cooking this fish, " take 
extreme care to remove the head and intestines, and to wash 
the fish thoroughly. Dr. Taylor suggests that the cause of 
certain fish being sometimes poisonous in tropical seas, may 
perhaps be assigned to the nature of the food (acrid mol- 
Ihsca). 

Chevers mentions a case in which eleven girls were poison¬ 
ed by eating a Rohee fish caught in their own tank. This 
fish is a common ai*tioIe of food. The girls recovered. 
Some fish, says Blyth, possess, in portions of the body, a pro¬ 
perty which produces, when eaten, all the effects of poisons. 
This is true, for example of the perches, gurnards, flounders, 
spares, gobies, sardines and globe fishes, the last including 
two forms, the diodon and teirodon. The parts most danger¬ 
ous are the spawn and the liver. Not a few fishes can be 
eaten safely when young, but afterwards they become un¬ 
wholesome, as, for instance, Lethrinua mambo. Sometimes it 
would seem that a poisonous property is imparted to an other¬ 
wise wholesome fish from its food, thus it has been noticed 
that the Meletia venenosa is only poisonous when it feeds on 
a certain green monad. Taylor quotes a case which occurred 
to Mr. Maunder {Lancet, July 30, 1864). A man, cet. 9t, 
ate a portion of a mackerel and complained of not liking fl. 
On the third day an eruption broke out, and on the ninth ha 
died. 

'Of all the varieties of shell-fish, the common mussel 
appears to be the most dangerous. Two oases are quoted 
by Christison, which proved fatal,—one in three, and the other 
in seven hours. The symptoms of this particular poisoning 
are uneasiness and sense of weight in the stomach, numb¬ 
ness in the extremities; heat, dryness and constriction in the 
mouth and throat; thirst, shivering, difficulty of breathing, 
orapaps in the legs, swelling and inflammation of the eye¬ 
lids, with a profuse secretion of tears, and heat and itching 
of the skin, followed by an eruption resembling nettle-rash. 
These symptoms are sometimes accompanied by eolic, vomit- 
. ing and purging. 
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The globe fiih. 


Cole of ilie 
l‘ostillion. 


Sea enakea. 


Poiaouou 

eokket. 


The asual sjrniptoms of poisoning by fish are nansea, 
vomiting, diarrhoea, great depression of the pulse, and 
painful cramps in the limbs. 

The globe fish appears to possess peculiarly poisonous 
properties, especially in the liver, and BIjth quotes, from the 
Linnean Transactions for November 1860, the case of a &tal 
accident that occurred on board the Dutch ship Potlillion 
at the Cape of Good Hope. The boatswain and purser's 
steward partook of the liver of the toad or diodon. Within 
twenty minutes the steward died. lu ten minutes the boat* 
swain was violently ill; the face flashed, the eyes glistening, 
and the pupils contracted; there was cyanosis of the face, the 
pulse was weak and intermittent, and swallowing was diffi* 
cult. The breathing became embarrassed, and the body 
generally paralysed. Death took place in seventeen minutes. 
The liver of one fish only is said to have been eaten. This 
might weigh four drachms. If the account given is literally 
correct, the intensity of the poison equals that of any known 
substance. 

The sea snake, found in the Bay of Bengal and Indian 
Oeean, and which is frequently brought up by the fishermen 
in their nets, is very poisonous. A case is recorded of a 
sailor in the Madras roads, who was bitten by a sea snake 
about seven feet six inches long, which had been caught 
from the side of the ship. The man at first took no notice 
of the bite, but about two hours afterwards he was attacked 
with symptoms not unlike those of hydrophobia, and died 
in an hour and A half, or in less than four hours from the 
time he was bitten. The bite was on the index finger. 

(4) Poisonous spiders, wasps, bees, and other insects# seem 
•to call for no notice here. Occasionally it has happened 

that they have been used for purposes of torture, but in 
such a case the medical jurisprudent could add little to the 
weight of the evidence produced. . 

(5) Poisonous snakes .—Snake poison, especially that-of 
the cobra, is amongst the most deadly of poisons. In diinost 
all countriae snakes have been at times used for purposes of 
homicide, such as shuMing up prisoners in dungeons mfested 
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by ibem. A crime o! this kind, howerer, could scarcely be 
committed uow. The poison itself is never used for criminal 
purposes, and need not therefore be further noticed here. 

As regards the reported deaths from snake-bites, this sub¬ 
ject has been alluded to in detail under the head of suioides 
and accidental deaths, and it has been pointed out that there 
is reason to believe that many of the deaths reported to have 
been accidental or from snake-bite, are in reality due to 
homicide. 

(6) Canihandea .—This poison is used medicinally in the CauOiariaes. 
British pharmacopceia; and it, or the Indian Mylahria Oichorii, 
is also largely used by native doctors, especially as an 
aphrodisiac, and occasionally causes deaths. It is difficult to 
state the amount of a fatal dose of cautharadin. The smallest 
dose of the tincture which has proved fatal, was an ounce 
(Taylor), equal to about ‘25 grains of cautharadin. There 
have, however, been recoveries from much larger doses. 

If taken in small quantities there ensues immediately a Bymptomi. 
feeling of warmth in the mouth and stomach, salivation, 
pulse more frequent than in health, a pleasant feeling of 
warmth all over the body, and some sexual excitement last¬ 
ing three hours. In half an hour there was abdominal pain, 
diarrhoea and tenesmus, and frequent painful micturition. 

These symptoms subsided in a few hours,but there was a want 
of appetite and pain about the kidneys, lasting until the fol¬ 
lowing day. In lai'ge quantities the symptoms have been ns 
follows (whether fatal or not): Immediate burning in the 
mouth and throat, extending to the stomach and alimen¬ 
tary canal, and increasing in intensity until there is con¬ 
siderable pain. Then follow salivation, difficulty in swallow¬ 
ing and vomiting, irritation of the bladder, priapism, and 
strangury are all present. The pulse is accelerated, the 
breathing disturbed, there are pains in the head, and often 
dilated pupils, giddiness, insensibility, delirium, and con¬ 
vulsions. The desire to micturate is argent, the ariu§ 
generally bloody and contains pus. * 

In the post morlem examination, the mouth will be found Postiiiorios »p. 
swollen; tonsils ulcerated, the gnllet, stomach and intes-^'^'^^ 
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tines inflamed, and tbe mucous membrane of tbe intestines 
covered with purulent matter. There is sometimes per* 
foration. In all cases there is inflammation of the kidneys 
and urinary passages. 

Cases of cantharideS'poisoning are rare in this country. 

(7) Ptomaines is the name given to the alkaloids which 
are products of decomposition of animal tissues after death, 
and are here alluded to simply because a question may 
sometimes be raised, as in the Lamson case, (see aconite), 
whether the alkaloid found in a post mortem is not of 
cadaveric origin. All putrefying animal substances con* 
tain more or less poisonous matter, and the subject of cada* 
veric alkaloids has as yet not been completely studied. It 
has been asserted recently, that toxic principles iu minute 
quantities, may be separated from the urine and saliva of 
healthy persons, and it is supposed that,iu tbe case of disease, 
the blood may become loaded with excrementitious matters, 
and the poisons be thus self-produced. Blyth cites a case 
of a young woman who died whilst suffering under diabetes, 
with symptoms of narcotic-poisoning; and Selmi has found 
poisonous principles in the urine in other diseases. Cada* 
verio alkaloids, however, exist in such extremely minute 
quantities, that they can rarely, if ever, affect the detection 
of poisonous vegetable alkaloids by chemical or physio* 
logical tests. 

(8) Poisoning by diseased or putrid meat and food, is 
probably more due to the growth of pernicious Microphytes 
than to the purely chemical development of poisonous 
substances. 

This is a subject which scarcely comes within the scope 
of this work, although it may be remarked that; in 1871, 
some rice, contaminated with cholera poison, propagated the 
disease to seventy-three persons {Lancet, September 21 
and 28, 1878). 
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CHBMICO-LEOAI. BXAHIKATIONS. 

{From O. 0., BOth May 1883, No. 1062.) 

The following instructions are divided into two sections, 
vis .:— 

Section I.—Containing rnles for tlie guidance of magis' 
terial and police ofScers. 

Section II.—Containing rules for the guidance of 
medical oiBcers. Neither section is 
complete by itself, the two sections 
being coraplementai’y to one another. 

Section I- 

The following instructions are issued for the guidance of 
magistrates, superintendents and assistant superintend¬ 
ents of police with regard to the transmission of substances 
to the chomical examiner for examination, in cases of 
suspected poisoning, or other cases in which the aid of the 
chemical examiner may be required. 

2. In future, substances will not be forwarded by raedi-, 
cal officers to the chemical examiner, except upon receipt 
of an order to that effect from a magistrate, superintend¬ 
ent or assistant superintendent of police. It will therefore 
be necessary that orders for the transmission of substances 
to the chemical examiner for analysis, should be issued 
with promptitude. And an order should invariably be 
granted, if the medical officer consider it advisable to obtain 
the opinion of the chemical examiner ; whilst, on the other 
hand, magistrates, superintendents and assistant snperin- 
tendents of police should issue an order for examination, if 
they consider it desirable to consult the chemical examiner. 
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although the opinion of the medical officer be adverse to 
such a proceeding. 

3. Magistrates, superintendents and assistant superin* 
tendeuts of police on instructing medical officers to for¬ 
ward articles for analysis to the chemical examiner to 
Government should, at the same time, address the latter 
officer, quoting the number and date of their order to the 
medical officer, and should furnish the chemical examiner 
with a brief summary of the history of the case. 

4. The principal points on which magistrates, superin¬ 
tendents and assistant superintendents of police, in cases 
of suspected poisoning, shonld furuish information to the 
chemical examiner, are as follows:— 

a. What interval wss there between the last eating or 
drinking, and the first appearance of symptoms 
of poisoning. 

h. What interval was there between the last eating or 
drinking and death (if this occurred), 
e. What were the first symptoms. 
d. Were any of the following symptoms present ? If 
so, state which 

(a) Vomiting and purging. 

(b) Deep sleep. 

(o) Tingling of the skin and throat. 

(d) Convulsions or twitchings of the muscles. 

(e) Delirium and clutching at imaginary objects. 

(e) Were any other symptoms noticed 7 

(f) Did any other persons partake of the suspected 

food or drink, and did they also suffer from 
similar or other symptoms of poisoning 7 

5. Any other information available, likely to prove ser¬ 
viceable as a guide to the class of poison administered, should 
at the same time be furnished. 

6. Certificates of chemical analysis are not to be ac¬ 
cepted from medical officers, as these officers are not in a 
position to conduct analyses as they should be carried but 
for judicial purposes. But any medical officer, who may be 
provided with a suitable microscope, should fcq' able to- 
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recognise recent blood etaiiis, and to conduct examinations 
of suspected seminal stains. 

7. In every case of suspected human or catt1e*poisoniug, 
it is desirable, that all the substances requiring analysis 
should be packed aud forwarded to the chemical examiner, 
by the nearest medical officer.. If special circumstances 
should render it desirable to forward any articles directly 
to the chemical examiner, the instructions given in Section 
II, paras. 4—12, must be carefully attended to. 

8. Suspected Blood StainS' —Articles requiring examin* 
ation, for the presence of blood stains, may, if desirable, 
{vide para. 6), be forwarded direct to the chemical exam¬ 
iner, the following rules being strictly attended to :— 

(1) When clothes are sent up, any stains considered to 

be suspicions, should be indicated by means of 
pencil marks or pins. Stains on walls, doors, 
the ground, or articles of furniture, &c., are not 
to be scraped off. But the stained area is to 
be carefully cut out; and when the material is 
brittle, as iu the case of earth or chuuam, it 
should be carefully wrapped in cotton wool and 
packed in a box, so that the surface may be 
preserved from injury. 

(2) All articles requiring examination should be care¬ 

fully labelled, and each label should bear the 
signature of the forwarding officer aud the 
number and date of the letter of advice addressed 
to the chemical examiner. All parcels should 
be carefully sealed by the despatching officer 
and packed in such a manner that they cannot 
be opened v?ilboab destrojiiig the seal. The 
seal used should be the same throughout, and a 
private seal, or an official seal, which is kept in 
safe custody. A letter of advice should be sepa¬ 
rately forwarded to the chemical examiner. 
This letter should contain : 

a. An impression of the seal used in dosing the packr 
ets and description thereof. 
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h. A list of the articles forwarded, and a statement as 
to how the articles have been forwarded. 
e. Information as to whether any of the weapons, 
clothes, &o., are to be returned after examin* 
ation. 

9. Hiscellaneoag Examinations-— Magistrates, on for. 
warding coins, documents, salines, liquors, &c., to the 
chemical examiner, should follow the instructions laid 
down in para. 8, clause 2, and in Section II, para. 11, so far 
as they may be applicable; and should be careful to include 
in their letter of advice to the chemical examiner, informa- 
tion as to the nature and object of the examination required, 
and to furnish any other information likely to assist the 
chemical examiner in making the required examination. 

10. Analysis of Water-—Fide Section II, para. 15. 

Section II-—Instructions for the Guidance of Medical 
Officers- 

Medical officers in charge of hospitals and dispensaries, 
are required to maintain a supply of methylated spirit and 
suitable bottles, &c., in readiness for the transmission of 
viscera and other matters to the chemical examiner, when 
occasion may arise. In cases of suspected poisoning it is 
exceedingly important that viscera and other suspected 
matters, liable to rapid decomposition, should be placed in 
spirit as soon as practicable. And every care should be 
taken lest doubt may be raised in court as to the identity 
of artiolos likely to require examination, or as to the possi- 
bilifcy of their having been accidentally contaminated or 
improperly interfered with. 

2. Post mortem examinations are to be made as thorough- 
ly as circumstances will permit, whenever desired by magis* 
terial or police officers. Attendance upon midwifery cases, 
or other similar excuses, will not exempt medical officers 
from the performance of the too frequently unpleasant, 
though most important, duty of making a post mortem ex- 
amination. Advanced decomposition does not prevent the 
detection of metallic poisons in the body. He/)ce remains 
of viscera may be forwarded for examination, when the 
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condition of the body is such as to render any attempt at 
dissection useless. 

3. On making a post mortem examination, whenever 
there is any suspicion of poisoning, the stomach shonld be 
tied at both ends (a double ligature being applied at the 
pyloric extremity, so that the contents of the intestines may 
not escape,) and removed from the body in such a manner 
that its contents may be retained; after removal it should 
be opened, the contents received into a perfectly clean bottle, 
and the mncons surface of the stomach carefully examined, 
its appearance noted, and any suspicious particles found ad* 
hereut thereto should be picked off with a pair of forceps, 
and placed in a separate small phial for transmission. And 
the mucous membrane of the mouth, pharynx and cesophagus 
should be examined, and any unusual appearance or marks 
of corrosion thereon carefully noted. 

4. In all cases of death from presumed poisoning, the 
following articies should be forwarded for analysis, each in 
a separate bottle, unless otherwise indicated. It will, how¬ 
ever, be understood that other matters should be forwarded 
if, in the opinion of the medical officer, the special circum¬ 
stances of any case render such a proceeding advisable 

(A) Stomach. 

{B) Contents of the stomach which may, if it be conve¬ 
nient, be put in the same bottle with the stomach. 

(0) Suspicions particles (if any have been found) re¬ 
moved from the mucous membrane of the 
stomach. 

(I?) A portion of the liver not loss than 16 oz. in weight, 
or the whole liver, if it weigh less than 16 oz., 
and one kidney. 

(E) The vomited matter, if any. The earlier and the 
later vomits should, when practicable, be sent 
up in different bottles; and the labels should 
state at what period the matters were emitted. 
Special directions are given in para. 6 for the 
disposal of vomited matters mixed with earth, 
•&c. 


34 
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(F) A specimen o! the spirit need. Four onnoes is 
sufficient. 

When it is suspected that a vegetable poison has been 
used, the following matters should also be for- 
warded :— 

(0) The contents of the small intestines. 

(U) Auy urine which may have been separately collect* 
ed after the commencement of symptoms, or 
found in the bladder after death. 

5. Strong methylated spirit should in all oases be added, 
as laid down in the rules for the transmission of articles 
for analysis, detailed in para. 11, to the contents of bottles 
A, D, G, H, and also to the contents of bottles B and E, 
unless it be suspected that alcoholic-poisoning has been the 
cause of death. No spirit need be added to the contents of 
bottle 0. Care should be taken that no vessel containing 
fluid matters is quite fllled. 

6. Vomited and purged matters are frequently received 
by medical officers mixed with earth, &o. If the admixture 
of earth be sufficient to render the evacuated- matters dry 
and inoffensive, they maybe packed without spirit in any 
convenient manner, otherwise they must be packed with 
spirit. Vomited and purged matters, if they have, as fre¬ 
quently happens, been allowed to fall on the ground, should 
be carefully scraped up, not taking more earth than is 
necessary. The superfioial scrapings should be packed sepa¬ 
rately. It is rarely necessary to remove the earth to a depth 
greater than half an inch, even in cases of suspected metallic 
poisoning, unless the soil be of a very loose character. Ex¬ 
cept when a metallic poison is suspected, it is very rarely 
necessary to forward purged matters. 

7. If articles of food, medicine, &o., suspected to have 
been the vehicle by which poison has been administered, 
require examination, they should each be packed up sepa¬ 
rately aud spirit invariably added, as in the case of viscera, 
to such as are liable to decomposition. Fruits, such as the 
plantain and custard-apple, if suspected to contain poison, 
should be carefully inspected, aud if it should appear that 
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some foreign substance has been insertedi tb^ should be 
picked out and sent up for examination. If no suspicions 
substance cau be discovered, the fruit should be forwarded. 

8. After having made a post mortem examination in a 
case of suspected poisoning, and having preserved in spirit 
all articles liable to rapid decomposition, which are likely to 
require examination, the medical officer should report tiie 
result of his examination to the police, and on receipt of an 
order from a magistrate, or from a superintendent or assist¬ 
ant superintendent of police, but not before, forward the 
viscera of the deceased, and such other articles as may 
require analysis, to the chemical examiner to Government, 
for examination. In cases where no death has occurred, 
but where it is suspected that poison has been administered, 
the medical officer, having preserved in spirit all articles 
liable to rapid decomposition, which are likely to require 
examination, should similarly report the case to the police, 
and on receipt of an order from a magistrate, superintendent 
or assistant superintendent of police, forward the vomit¬ 
ed matter or contents of the stomach removed by the 
stomach pump, of the affected individual, or other matters 
requiring analysis, to the chemical examiner to Govern¬ 
ment. Thongh magistrates, superintendents and assistant 
superintendents of police, are required to grant an order 
for analysis, should the medical officer consider such an 
examination necessary, they can, if they consider it advis¬ 
able, order viscera, &o., to be sent to the chemical examin¬ 
er, when, in the opinion of the medical officer, such a pro¬ 
ceeding may be quite unnecessary. 

9. When, on receipt of the necessary order, a medical 
officer forwards articles to the chemical examiner for 
examination, he should address at the same.time a letter to 
the chemical examiner, advising him of their despatch. 
This letter should contain— 

(a) An impression of the seal used in closing the bottles, 
and a description thereof. 

(h) A list of the articles forwarded, and a statement as 
to how the articles have been forwarded. 
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{d) The name of the officer from whom the order has 
been received to forward the articles, and the 
number and date of such order. 

(d) A detailed account of the post mortem appearances 

observed.' 

(e) If he has seen the case during life, an account of 

the symptoms observed, and a statement of the 
treatment, if any, adopted. 

10. All bottles and packets should be carefully sealed 
by the medical officer, and closed in such a manner that 
they cannot be opened without destroying the seal. The 
seal used should be the same throughout, and a private 
seal, or an official seal, which is always in safe keeping. 
Each bottle or packet should be labelled, and each label 
should bear the number and date of the letter of advice to 
the chemical examiner relative to the case, as well as a 
short description of the contents, and'should be signed by 
the medical officer. 

11. Boles for the transmission of Snbstances for Ana¬ 
lysis- —Suspected substances may be forwarded by post, 
carriage bearing, by passenger train, or steamer, or in charge 
of a constable. The latter method is recommended in all 
cases in which wealthy or influential parties are implicat¬ 
ed. Officers forwarding viscera, &o., by post, by rail, 01* 
steamer, or by constable to the chemical examiner, will 
be held personally responsible that the following instructions 
are carefully followed 

Transmission by post.—When viscera, &c., are forward¬ 
ed through the post, the following rnles are to be observed;— 

(1) The suspected visons, or other portion of the body, 

or other substance liable to decomposition re¬ 
quiring to be sent for examination,- should be 
enclosed in a glass bottle or well glazed earthen¬ 
ware jar, provided with a well fitting stopper 
or sound cork. 

(2) If liable to decomposition, it should be immersed 

in methylated spirits of wine, which should be 
used in the propoi-tion of one-third of the bulk 
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oE fclie material, and care should be taken that 
no vessel containing liquid matters is quite 
filled. 

N.B .—The use of spirits oE wine iu packing viscera 
should be invariable, whether the season is hot 
or cold, and care should be taken that common 
bazaar spirit is not used. 

(8) The stopper or cork should be carefully tied down 
with bladder, and large corks should be coated 
over externally with wax, glue, or tar. To 
ascertain that it has been securely closed, the 
bottle or jar shonld be placed for fire minutes 
with its month down. 

(4) The glass bottle or jar should then be placed in a 

strong wooden or extra strong tin box, which 
should be large enough to allow of a layer of 
raw cotton, at least one inch thick, being put 
between the bottle or jar, and the box. 

(5) The box itself should be encased in common garah 

cloth, which should be sealed in accordance 
with the usual rules of the post office as to 
parcels. 

(6) When articles are forwarded by post to the chem¬ 

ical oxamiuer to Government, each package 
should be franked externally with the name aud 
address of the officer forwarding the articles, 
and a declaration of contents to the officials of 
the postal department is unnecessary, aud should 
not be made. 

(7) At all stations where there is a district civil sur¬ 

geon, the parcels should, when practicable, be 
sent to the post office by that officer, and not by 
a subordinate officer, but where there is no civil 
surgeon, substances may be packed and for¬ 
warded direct to the chemical examiner, by the 
subordinate officer in charge of the hospital or 
dispensary. 

Transmission hj rail or steamer .—When viscera, &o., are 
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forwarded by rail or ateamer, ifc is anneoessary to encase 
the box in cloth, but with this exception the rules for 
forwarding articles through the post must be observed in 
forwarding articles by passenger train or steamer. 

Transmission hy c<mstahle .—When viscera, &o., are for¬ 
warded in charge of a constable, it will not be necessary to 
pack the bottles, &c., in a strong box, in order to protect 
them from rough handling during transit. But it is desirable 
that glass bottles containing viscera, &o., should be wrap¬ 
ped in cloth or paper, so as not to be offensive to other 
passengers. 

In every other respect the same rules should be observed 
as in the transmission of viscera, &o., by rail. 

12. Suspected Blood Stains.—Medical officers are in many 
instances expected to deal with these coses themselves.-^ 
Vide Section I, paras. 6 and 8. 

13. Suspected Seminal Stains- —Vide Section I, para. 6. 
As the clothes requiring examination in these oases are 
usually exceedingly dirty, it is advisable, when practicable, 
to cut out any suspicious stains and forward them only for 
examination, instead of the whole garment. In cutting out 
stains, about half an inch of the surrounding cloth should be 
removed also. For information regarding packing and 
despatch of letter of advice, see instructions under head of 

Blood Stains.—Tide Section I, para. 8. 

14. Cattle Cases 

(1) Some precautions should be takeu to ensure that 

viscera, &o., are not sent fqr examination in cases 
where death obviously occurred from causes other 
than poison. A careful search should be made 
for any indications of the presence of a sni, 
when this mode of poisoning is suspected, and if 
anything resembling a sni be found, it should 
be forwarded for examination. A chemical ex¬ 
amination of the viscera is useless in cases of 
sui-poisoning, as in such cases poison cannot be 
detected in the viscera. 

(2) The entire alimentary canal should be opened, and 
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its contents inspected for snspicions'looking snb- 
stances. If any suspioions-looking substance 
be detected in the alimentary canal, it should 
be packed in a separate vessel, and spirit should 
not be added unless necessary for its preserv¬ 
ation. 

(3) About two pounds of the ooutents of the stomach, 

with about a pound of the contents of the intes¬ 
tines, should be placed in a clean glass or well 
glazed earthen vessel or vessels, and strong 
methylated spirit added in the proportion of not 
less than one-fourth of the apparent bulk of the 
material, when the contents are nearly dry, but 
if much liquid be present, spirit should be added 
in the proportion of one-third of the bulk of 
the material. Also about a pound of the liver, 
aud a similar weight of the stomach, should be 
placed in a separate clean glass or well glazed 
earthen vessel, and methylated spirit should be 
added in the proportion of one-third of the 
bulk of the material. A sample of the spirit 
used in packing should also be sent. Four ounces 
are sufficient. 

(4) Dried cattle dung may be sent without addition of 

spirit. 

(5) Suspected cattle poisons rarely require the ad¬ 

dition of spirit for their preservation, and spirit 
should not be used unless necessary. 

(6) The instructions given as to the packing aud trans¬ 

mission to the chemical examiner of substances 
requiring chemical examination, in cases of sus¬ 
pected human poisoning, are applicable to these 
cases, and should be carefully attended to, and 
the same precautions must be adopted as to 
sealing and labelling the different vessels.— 

Vide paras. 9, 10 and 11. 

(7) When under instructions received from a magis¬ 

trate or superintendent or assistant superintend- 
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ent of police a medical officer forwards articles 
to the chemicnl examiner for examination, be 
should at the same time address and forward 
separately a letter to the chemical examiner, 
advising their despatch. This letter should con¬ 
tain :— 

(a) An impression of the seal nsed in closing the 
vessels, and a description thereof. 

(jb) A list of the articles forwarded, and information as 
to how the articles have been forwarded. 

(c) The mame of the officer from whom the order 

has been received to forward the articles, and 
the number and date of snch order. 

(d) Information as to the number and kind of animals 

affected, and number of deaths. 

(e) Any information obtainable as to post mortem 

appearances, nature and duration of symptoms, 
and which may be likely to indicate the pro¬ 
bable nature of the poison. 

15. Analysis of Water- —Before forwarding a sample of 
water to the chemical examiner for analysis, it is necessary 
to write to the chemical examiner and ascertain when it 
will be convenient to receive the sample or samples which 
may require to be examined. It being desirable that sam¬ 
ples should be examined shortly after they are received at 
the Laboratory. 

(2) The duty of collecting the samples should always 

be undertaken by a responsible person. The 
employment of peons or servants for this pur¬ 
pose is strictly prohibited. The bottles used 
should be thoroughly cleansed, and then well 
washed out twice with water from the same 
source it is intended to fill them from, just 
before finally filling them. 

(3) Olass-stoppered bottles are best, but if those are 

not procurable, new corks are to be used 
with the ordinary quart wine bottle, of light 
colored glass. In filling the bottles, a little 
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space should be left between the cork and the 
•water. 

(4) Not less than one gallon of each sample of water is 

to be forwarded. 

(5) Each bottle to be labelled with the name of the 

well, and date of collection. 

(G) On forwarding water for ahalysis, the medical 
officer should, at the same time, forward sepa¬ 
rately a letter to the chemical examiner. This 
letter should contain :— 

(a) An impression and description of the seal used 

in closing the bottles. 

(b) Information as to the number of samples sent, 

and a statement as to how the articles have 
been forwarded. 

(c) An explanation as to the reason for which the 

examination is required, and information as 
to by whom it is desired. 

(d) A statement as to the source from which each 

sample was collected, and by whom and 
when each sample was collected. 


THE END. 
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WHAT TO DO m CASES OF POISONINO ? 

A FEW simple memoranda are here given for the guidance of medical eabor- 
dinateS) village and police officers, and other persons in treating oases of emer¬ 
gency. 

In poisoning by the mouth, the first object is to evacuate the poison from the 
stomach by the use of emetics or the stomach pump. 

Emetics .—Copious draughts of tepid water. 

Tickling the throat inside with a feather or with the finger. 

Mustard and water. 

Ipecacuanha. 

Zinc sulphate. 

Apomorphia (for hypodermic use). 

Stomach In the absence of a pump, a stomach tube, or even a piece 

of ordinary India-rubber tubing, answers well. One end is passed gently 
down tho gullet to the stomach (about 16 inches from the lips), tepid water, 
or tea or coffee, is then poured down the tube through a funnel. When some 
ijuautity has been thus introduced, the end of the tube should be stopped by 
the finger while it is brought down to a dependant position, and it is then 
allowed to deliver into a basin and to empty the stomach by syphon action. 
When the fluid has ceased to flow, tho end of the tube is again lifted up, and 
the stomach is washed out as before. This should be repeated three or four 
times. 

Narcotic poisoning .—If the patient be able to swallow, give a stimulant 
emetic. If be be insensible, wash out the stomach with the stomach pump 
or tube. Vomiting may be induced by the hypodermic injection of apomor¬ 
phia. Administer hot and strong coffee. Friction to the extremities and 
occasional cold douche to the bead are sometimes useful. If the poison be 
opium, atropine may be employed with caution as an antidote. 
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Irritant poisoning .—Wash out the stomach by copions drinks of tepid nater 
or conjee if the patient be vomiting. Otherwise use the stomach tube or an 
emetic of ipecacuanha, milk, flour and milk, eggs beaten up, and other demul¬ 
cent drinks may be given as food, and small doses of opium medicinally. 

Antidotes have been alluded to when treating of individual poisons. The 
following has been recommended as a general antidote. It is useful in poison¬ 
ing by arsenic, mercury, opium, strychnine, and most other poisons; and it 
ought to be kept ready for use at all dispensaries. 

General antidote .—Magnesia .88 parts. 

Animal charcoal .44 „ 

Saturated solution of ferrous sulphate ... lOO „ 

Water . 800 „ 

The magnesia and animal charcoal are best kept mixed in a dry state, and 
they should be weighed out and preserved in a bottle; the 100 parts of iron 
solution being put in a second bottle. When required for use, the iron solu¬ 
tion is mixed with eight times its bulk of water, and the magnesia and animal 
charcoal are then stirred up with it. 

Dose .—A wineglassful, frequently repeated. 
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effusion may result from blow 
or excitement—case, ... 96 

cerebral Lmmorriiage from 

blows,—case, ... 96 

injured by face injuries— 
case, ... 97 

state of, ill cases of drown¬ 
ing, ... 112 

Brncia, 241 

Bnryii^f alive 

practice once prevalent in 
India, ... 153 

of Lepers, possibly still occur, 153 
post mortem signs of, same as 


suffocation. 

... 164 

Cadaveric spasms 

illustrative case of. 

... 66 

Camphor 

poisoning by, rare. 

... 222 

— symptoms. 

... 223 

— antidote. 

... 223 
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Cautharides 

oocasionally causes death, ... 259 


doses, usual and fatal, ... 259 
symptoms produced by, ... 269 
jposf mortem appearances, ... 259 

Carbolic acid 

poisoning cases, rare, ... 223 

— symptoms, ... 224 

— antidote, ... 226 

fatal dose, ... 225 

Cattle poisoning 

by arsenic, ... 212 

examination in cases of ... 270 
what to be sent for chemico* 
legal e.'camination, &o. ... 270 

Chemical Examiner 

what should be sent to in cases 
of poisoning, ... 197 

rules for the transmission of 
substances to, ... 261,268 

Chemico-legal examination 

rules for guidance of magis¬ 
trates and police, ... 261 

— of medical officers, ... 261 
Chest wounds 

superficial and contused, ... 82 

presstire on chest, and inter¬ 
nal injuries, ... 85 

Child 


in cases of abortion, what 
conditions should be noted, 174 


footns, up to what time, ... 174 

from six to nine months after 
conception, ... 174 

exposure of, an offence, ... 192 

See—Infant new-born. 
'Child-mnrder See Infanticide. 
Chloral, ••• 223 

Chloroform, 223 

Circumstantial Evidence.—See Evi¬ 
dence. 


FAGS. 

Concealment of delivery 

evidence in regard to, ... 175 

Confessions 

false, nut uncommon, ... 15 

— inducements to, ... 16 

— illustrative cases of, ... 100 

and torture, ... 83 

Contused wounds, 23 

Copper 

deaths of poisoning by, g8ner. 

ally accidental ... 217 

used as a means of adultera¬ 
tion, ... 217 

poisoning from,—symptoms.. 216 

— antidotes ... 2l7 

traces of found in arrack ... 218 
verdigris common form in 

which administered ... 218 


I Country Practitioners 

■ ordinarilv. eminen 


ordinarily, eminent skill not 
to be expected from, ... 52 


Criminal abortion-— See Abortion, 
criminal. 


Chronic poisoning 

by atropine common in India, 248 
treatment, ... 248 


Cut-throat 

ordinary mode of causing 
death, ... 95 

recovery from, ... 106 

illustrative cases, ... 106 


Dark livid patches. . ••• 69 

Datura 

description of, ... 245 

history of, in India, ... 246 

preseitt use of, 246 

fatal dose, ^ 246 

cases in which detected,' ..’i., 201 
symptoms of poisoning 
used for purposes of robbisqg^ St8 
illustrative cases, . 4 «s, fl50 
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Daad body.—See Body. 

Death 

snrroanding oiroomstances 
attendant on, to be noted-,... 19 
Ijiiropean experience in re¬ 
gard to time of, inapplioable, 24 
where no marks of injury, ... 2S 
from shock, ... 25 

if wounded from natural 
causes, ... 26 

after long periods, ... 27, 38 
cause of, doubtful—illustra¬ 
tive case, 31 

—presumed—illustrative case, 32 
—mistaken, illustrative case, 33 
real cause different from ap¬ 
parent, illustrative oases, ... 37 
under false plea of private de¬ 
fence, ... 39 

resulting from injuries, ... 40, 41 
secondary causes of, ... 43, SO 
from surgical operations, ... 47 
resulting from mistaken diag¬ 
nosis of injury, ... 49 

Decomposition 

stages the body goes'through 
before, ... 67 

Taylor’s four stages as appli¬ 
cable to this country, ... 68 

ill air, earth and water, ... 73 

cSeot of the generation of 
■ gass in, ... 76 

di^ioulty of calculating, exact 
period of death from state 
of,—leading case, ... 76 

arrested by arsenic poisoning, 212 

Defence 

false plea of, private, ... 39 

Deliriixm tremens, ... 46 

Dress 

* to be carefully examined with 

' w-tek object, ... 54 


Drowning 

death by, ... 108 

external appearances of, ... 108 
abrasions and wounds found 


on bodies, 

. ... 109 

internal appearances. 

... 110 

state of heart in cases of. 

... no 

—. brain in Cases of. 

... 112 

accidental deaths by, and sui- 

cides. 

... 113 

percentage of uiimixed 

as- 

phyxia in oases of. 

... 114 

mistaken cases of. 

... 121 

cases of an epileptic, 

123,128 

medico-legal report on above 


case, ... 126 

Ecchymosis 

•post mortem, ... 69 

Epilepsy 

drowning.during a fit of, 123,128 
marks on throat in death by, 140 
drowning daring fit of,... 123, 128 

Er3rBipelaB, ... 46,51 

Ether, ... zzs 

Evidence 

police should take notes of,... 10 

in India, nature of, ... 11 

exaggerated—false, ... 11 

maxim faleuu in nno, &c., not 
applicable, ... 11 

circumstantial to be gathered 
by whom, ... 54 

— dress to bo carefully exam¬ 
ined with what object, ... 54 

— examination of body for 
evidence of murder or sui¬ 
cide,—illustrative cases,,.,55, 61 

— situation of wounds, ... 55 

— nature and extent of - 

wounds, ... 56 

— direction of wounds, ... 56 

— as to time of finding body, 57 
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Evidence— (conid.) 

oironmstantial, marks of 
blood, ... 58 

case of body found in same 
house as murderer, ... 78 
direct, as to abortion neoes* 
sary, ... 176 

as to child beinf; bom alive, 176 

See—Hydrostatic test. 
Examination 

necessity of careful observa¬ 
tion, . ... 3 

to what should be directed 
when body is found, ... 8 

Exposure of child 

a very ordinary occurrence,.. 192 
case cited, ... 192 

instance where neither of¬ 
fence nor abetment could 
be charged, ... 192 

Eyes 

gouging out of, illustrative 
case, ... 107 

Face wounds, ... 8i 

False confessions.—See Confessions. 
Fish 

poisonous, ... 256 

Fractures 

as cause of death, ... 90 

difficult after death, ... 911 

during life, ... 91^ 

of skull, ... 80, 81 

— in case of infants, 180 

Olohe fish I 

peculiarly poisonous,—case... 2581 

Guujah 

- cases in which detected, ,,, 201 

Gunshot wounds 

their nature. 
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Hanging 

cause of death by, ... 130 

apoplexy or asphyxia, the 
cause of death in, ... 130 

mark of ligature on neck, ... 131 
mark on throat in death by 
epilepsy, ... 140 

marks on neck may be due to 
hypostasis, ... 141 

death by, usually due to sui¬ 
cide, 131 

points to be noted in cases 
of, ... 132 

Snriyana kovil cose, ... 132 

emission of semen and fseoes, 35 
death may be caused by, with¬ 
out suspension of body, ,,, 135 
warmth of body important 
evidence,—case ... 37 

external appearances in death 
by, ... 138 

internal appearances in do. ... 138 
suggestive outline for the in¬ 
spection and examination of 
a body in case of, ... 142 
Head wounds, ... 79 

Heart 

wounds of the, ... 87 

state of, in case of drowning, 110 

Hemp, Indian, ... 256 

Hingool, ..f 215 

Hydrochloric acM ' 22o 

Hydrostatic test :.' 

to ascertain whether child 
was born alive, ,u 176 

Guy’s objections to the, -... .177 

Hypostasis 

create false impression'df^do-' 
lence, ... 69 

— illustrative cases, ^ ...75 
marks on neck may bedl|t.(o, I4l 


92 
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Infant, new-born 

Etraiigalation in' the case 

of, ... 180,181,183 

marks of homicidal vio¬ 
lence, ... 181,183 

ekull fraotnre, ... 180 

poisoning by arsenic, ... 211 

concealment of birth, ... 17-t 

exposure of, ... 192 


Livid patches, 

I Lungs 

'ironnds of the, 

Uahazarnaiuah 

generally nnsatisfactoiy, 
every oircnmstance to 
noted in, 

what it should contain. 


PAGE. 
... 6 £ 


... 8fi 

... 3 

be 

... 20 

... 20 


Irritant poisons. 

Infanticide 

a common occurrence, 
what essential to constitute,., 
nterine'existenoe, 
case of alleged, ... 

child whether born alive to 
be first considered, 

— evidence in respect of, ... 

— the hydrostatic test, 
marks of violence not neces¬ 
sarily proof of, 

twisting of navel cord round 
cliild’s neck, ... 

fracture of child's sknll, how 
sometimes occasioned, 

Identification 
of remains, 
non, of remains. 

Injury 

responsibility of aggressor for 


consequences of, ... 40 

internal, ,,. 85 

to the abdomen, ... 87 

to spine—cases, ... 81,99 


Uemory 

case of loss of, ... 96 

Uercury 

compounds of, ... 201 

— forms in which usually 
found, ... 215 

pure taken into the stomach 
considered not poisonous, 215 
most fatal when inhaled as 
vapour, or rubbed into the 


skin finely divided ... 215 

poisoning by, symptoms of^216 
— antidotes, ... 216 

medical uses of, ... 217 

statistics of death by, ... 217 


203 Medical officer 

I his duty in cases of poisoning, 197 
rules for guidance in snspect- 
ed cases, ... 264 

174 Medical reports 

174 what they should contain, ... 4 

caution in expressing opinion, 6 
177 responsibility, mala praan'e,... 62 

176 Kedico-legal information 

necessary, „, 


177 


178 


179 


180 


20 

39 


Inquest 

inspection of body, ... 10 

Lead 

rarely administered as poison, 218 


Mistaken diagnosis 

liability for death caused by, 

MonthaiUy 

case of, ... 


49 

24 


Lightning Mutilation 

death from, often present after death, ... 35 

wounds similar to catting as a punishment authorized 

instruments, '' ... 152 by Hindu law, ... 89 
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Mysterious death Poisoning 

illustrative cases of, ... 103 manner of conducting enquiry 


Neck 

dislocation of—case.99 

mark on may be due to epi¬ 
lepsy, • ... HO 

— to hypostasis, ... Itl 

New-born infant.—See Infant- 
Nitric acid 

rarely used in poisoning oases, 201 
cases of poisoning by, ... 201,220 


Nux vomica 

cases in wliich detected, ... 201 
used in case of rheumatism, 240 
used by wrestlers, ... 240 

mixed with arrack to mijce it 
more intoxicating, ... 240 

OleaMer 

cases in which delected, ... 201 
an irritant poison, ... 255 

Opium 

cases in which detected, ... 201 
basic substances contained 
in, ... 251 

medical use, ... 251 

statistics of death from, ... 251 
poisoning by, symptoms, ... 254 
— antidotes, ... 255 

po8< mortem appearance in 
death caused by, ... 255 

Org^anic poisons 

found in poison cases, ... 201 
Petroleum, ... 222 

Plumbago 

an irritant poison, ... 255 

Plumbago Zeylanica 

cases in which detected, ... 201 

Police 

should take notes of evi¬ 
dence, ... 10 


ill cases of suspected, ... 195 
points on which fullest infor¬ 
mation should bn available, 196 
medical officer’s duty in cases 
of, ... 197 

substances sent for examina¬ 
tion to be carefully packed, 197 
— sometimes tampered with, 197 
statistics of, in N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces, ,,, 202 

simple iiistrnctioiiB of what to 
do in cases of, ... 275 

Poisons 

what are, ... 194 

iiiitriiceable, and instances 
thereof, ... 198 

those most generally nsed, ... 200 
mercurial cinnpoiiiids, ... 201 
organic, found in certain 
cases enumerated, ... 201 

statistics of, detected in N. W. 

Provinces, ... 202 

classes of, ... 203 

mineral, 203 

irritants—arsenic, ... 203 

metallic, ... 214 

acids and alkalies, ... 219 

vegetable, ... 228,237, 245, 253 
—most nsiially administered, 228 
animal, ... 256 

Pregnancy 

evidence a4 to, ... 175 

Presumption 

of intention from weapon nsed, 29 
Private defence 

false plea of, ... 39 

I Prussic acid 

poison cases by, rare in India, 
but frequent in Engliuid,... 225 
—leading Eiiglisb oases,.. 225, 226 
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fatal doae, ... 226 

antidote in cases of poison¬ 
ing by, ... 226 

poti mort&n appearances, ... 227 
detection of, rarely possible 
after twenty'four hoars, ... 227 

Ptomames, 

Puberty 

age of attainment by girls, ... 161 
—in cose of males, ... 162 
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Rape— (could.) 

evidence -as to character of 
man, ... 163 

woman’s statement to be re¬ 
ceived with caution, ... 163 
hearsay evidencelin regard to, 164 
on wife, ... 164 

penetration constitutes crime 
of, ... 164 

opinion of midwives in case of 172 
murder following opposition, 173 

Bascapar, ... 215 


Putrefaction 

changes produced by. 

See Decomposition. 
Putrid meat and food, 
Quickening 

uncertainty as to time of. 


Bed' arsenic--6ee Arsenic. 

71 

Bed sulphnret, 216 

I Bice-pounder 

... 260 commonly used as weapon of 

assault, 28 

jgg I Sea snake 

I very poisonous, ... '258 


Rape 

a common offence, ... 158 

defloration not conclusive 
evidence of, — 158 

enquiry into caste and posi¬ 
tion materia), ... 159, 166 


Secondary causes 

of death. 

Scalp wounds. 

Scorpions 

poison extracted from,. 


...43,50 
... 79 

... 256 


presence of blood-stains and 
spermatozoa, ... 159 

rupture of hymen caused me¬ 
chanically, ... 159,172 

venereal and discharges mis¬ 
taken therefor, ... 160 


Shengerf-darshikna, ... 215 

Skull fractures 

fractures of the, ...80, 98 

in case of uew-born cbildr ' 
roll, ... 180 


illustrative oase^l^f falsp Snakes 
charge on plen' ^.y.ene real poison of, nevernsed for orim- 

infection, * ’’%Nir jgg i„aj pyrpases, ... 258 


-infantile leuoorrhoaa ad- - liHverers 


vanoed in support of false 

charge, .172 

injuries caused on a virgin,... 
character of woman to- 
oonsidexbd, .. 162 

—Mayne on this point contra¬ 
dictory, ... 162 


murder of suspected—illus¬ 
trative case, ... 99 

injuries to the, ’ 81, 99 

Spleen 

ij^uries to, aud rupture of, ... 88 
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Strangulation 

vrithont marks of violenoe, ... 135 
death by—marks of.TioleticOi 139 
different modes of, in India,,.. 139 
marks on neck may be dne to 
epilepsy or hypostasis, liO, 141 
suggestive outline for the in¬ 
spection and examination of 
body ill case of, ... 142 

from accidental causes at time 
of birth, ... 180,181,183 

See Hanging—Suffocation- 

Strychnia 

description of, ... 237 

characteristics of, ... 237 

difficulty of detection of, ... S38 
statistics of death from, ... 238 
symptoms of poisoning from, 2.39 
j)ost mortem appearances, 
rrhen death caused by, ... 240 
treatment in cases of poison¬ 
ing by, ... 240 

eaters of, ... 240 

tetc MIS resulting from, ... 241 
illustrative cases of deaths 
by. ... 242 

Suffocation > 

death from without marks of 
injuries, ... 135 

definition of, ... 146 

various kinds of, ... 146 

post tnorfom appearances when 
death caus4iriiy, ... 147 

homicide by, ... 147 

accidental, illDStralivo case,... 148 
homicidal, illustmtive ease,... 149 
suicidal, - w 

cases of swallowing coin, live 
fish, &c., ... 151 

from gases, ... 15S 

by burying alive, ... 06 

Suicide 

statistics regarding, ... 154 


Suicide— (coafd.) 

induced by, physical suffer¬ 
ing, 154 

— grief, sbam^ anger ... 164 

revenge, ... 155 

— religious feeling, ... 156 

by arsenic poisoning, ... 210 

Suicide or Uurder 

illustrative cases, ... 61 

{Sulphuric acid 

i poisou cases by, occur rarely, 219 

j “••• 219 

I — treatment, ... 220 

j Surgical operation 
I death caused by, ... 47, 49, 51' 

; Tetanus, ...45,54 

Throat.—See Neck- 
; Torture 

of Baiisdola, ... 82 

I and confession, ... 83 

I illustrative cases of, ... 99 

i ITunatural offence 

by husband on his wife,—case, 171 

Vegetable poisone —See Poiaone. 

i Verdigris 

common form in which cop- 
I per poisou is administered, 218 

I Volatile acids 

distilled from neutral or aoid 
I liquids, ... 822 

^ Water 

i taransmisiiini.of, forohemioo- 

vneii^l analysis, 272 

Weapons 

rice-pounder 4 }ommonly used, 28 
. used, presumption of inten- * 
-‘W lion arising from, 89 

Whit* arsenic 

commonly used for poison* 
iug, 205,206 


37 
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oontneed, ... 23 

difference between blow before. 


and after death, eee 23 

appearance of, inflicted during 
life, ... 24 

— inflicted after death, ... 24 
poeition and oourea to be 
described, ... 24 

weapon by which caused, ... 26 
by rioe-pouuder ... 28 

nature of, test whether suicide 
or murder, ... 36 

what are mortal, ... 40 

responsibility of aggressor for 


oonsequenoes of, ...40,44,49 


Wounds— 

situation of, its weight in evi¬ 
dence—case, ... 55,61 

natnrea'iidextentof,'dodo. ... 56 

direction of, do do;... 56 

mark of blood, do do. 58 

self-inflicted, illnstratiTe’cases, 64 
scalp, ... 79 

fractures of skull, ... 80, 98,180 
in the face, ... 81 

to the spine, ... 8l 

to the chest ... 82 

of the lungs, ... 86 

of the heart, ... 87 

by fractures, ... 86 

gunshot, ... 92 

brain injuries ... 96 


Tellow arsenic.—iS'ee Arsenic. 


Zinc 

rarely used as poison, ... 218 
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